“So Long, Sarge!” (Page 1) 


BANKERS VISIT ARMY SEPARATION CENTERS 


THE JOB HAS JUST BEGUN... 
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There are many famous busy spots but we are concerned cheerful...with all-metal equipment...with matchi 
with one most people take for granted — the kitchen. sinks and cabinets...with three convenient work-cente 
Even the most alert housewife would be amazed at the (1) for Storage; (2) for Cooking and Serving; (3) for Prep 
number and variety of tasks performed at the kitchen ration, Dishwashing and Cleaning. « Ask your depai 
sink alone. « It is wise to plan now, leisurely, for that ment store or specialty dealer now for the nearest dé 


American Kitchen, your American Kitchen...bright... of delivery of American Central kitchen equipme 
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0. ARMY SIGNAL CORPS 

At the Fort Sheridan Separation Center, 
Technician Thompson (in civilian life a 
college professor and now a counselor at the 
Center), interviews Private R. J. Young, 
about to be discharged. Watching are Banker 
C. R. Davis and the Fort commander, 


Colonel G. H. Cushman. (See below) 


The GI’S 


Wz again devote considerable space to 
a report on what’s being done and pro- 
jected by banks for the returning service 


people. 
From CHESTER R. Davis and his 


_ A.B.A. Committee on Service for War 


Veterans we obtained our extensive 
coverage of what’s being done at Army 
Separation Centers to help discharged 
men get jobs. Chairman Davis and 
his committeemen personally visited 
various centers to offer the banks’ serv- 
ices in rehabilitating the veterans. 
This report is illustrated with photo- 
graphs taken at Fort Sheridan. 

There is also an account of other 
activities in the Committee’s extensive 
program. 

HERBERT BRATTER, our Washington 
correspondent, offers a digest of the 
various GI Loan regulations. 

And F. BrapsHAW MAKIN, writing 
from his observation post in England, 
tells what British banks are planning 
for the rehabilitation of their veterans. 


The Year Ahead 


Osservinc an ancient custom, we 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 3) 
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The Value of PRECAUTION! 


Every person with a grain of common sense 
knows that an automobile can’t argue the right 
of way with a locomotive. Yet, despite safety 
gates, warning bells and watchmen, there are 
many serious accidents each year due to the 
collision of motor vehicles and trains.) ) No 
one can estimate what this tragic toll would 
figure did the railroads of America not take 
every precaution to safeguard grade cross- 
ings. » » Nor is it possible to compute the 
number of raised and altered checks — were 


For samples of La Monte Safety Paper see your Lithographer 
or Printer —or write us direct. 


there no such thing as safety paper. » » 
For the “check artist” is still with us. 
And bankers everywhere will tell you 
that, lacking this highly effective means 
of curbing his activities, their problems 
would be vastly multiplied—and public 
acceptance of checks as money jeopardized. 
That is why so many of America’s leading 
banks and business organizations specify 
“La Monte”— Standard of Safety in check pro- 
tection for nearly three quarters of a century. 


» 


LA MONTE SG 
GEORGE LAMONTE & SON NUTLEY, NCW JERSEY 


KEEP BUYING 
WAR BONDS 


We supply many banks and business organizations 
with their own INDIVIDUALLY IDENTIFIED Safety Paper. 
The issuing organization’s Trade-Mark is in the 
paper itself and appears on both the front and back 
of the check. Such INDIVIDUALIZED paper provides 
maximum protection against counterfeiting — saves 


The Wavy Lines are a La Monte Trade Mark Banks sorting time —helps prevent errors. 
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jyUST A MINUTE—Continued . 


open 1945 with a look or two at the 
future. 

But we don’t do our own looking. 
Former presidents of the American 
Bankers Association do it for us. 

Early last month we asked these 
experienced observers of public affairs 
to state what each felt was an out- 
standing question for bankers in 1945. 
The answers are assembled starting on 
page 19. 


Attention, Investment Men 


—and Others 


Baxxinc is pleased (and you will be, 
too) to present another of JosEPH STAGG 
LAWRENCE’S analyses of the investment 
outlook. Last month he talked mostly 
about stocks; this time it’s the bond 
market. 

We won’t attempt to outline his 
article here, or even to give that well- 
known inkling of it. Rather, we confine 
ourselves to the assertion that every- 
body who follows the investment 
market, whether for business or per- 
sonal reasons, will be interested in Mr. 
LAWRENCE’S analysis. 

Incidentally, we expect that several 
other investment articles by him will 
appear in BANKING during 1945. 


“Rich Coast” Farm Credit 


Karty last year Dr. Putt S. Eckert, 
agricultural economist of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Cleveland, went to 
Paraguay to study that country’s agri- 
cultural credit system. En route, he 


stopped off in Costa Rica for a look at 
her farm credit setup. 

He found, in the land Columbus 
named “ Rich Coast,” a central bank- 
the National Bank of Costa Rica— 
which is “one of the most distinguished 
credit institutions in Latin America, 
and one from which country bankers 
of the United States may well expect 
useful innovations in rural banking serv- 
ice.” Dr. EcKERT also observed the 
operations of the farm credit system 
which the bank maintains throughout 
the country. 

Back in the States again, Dr. EcKERT 
has written for BANKING an interesting 
report on his Costa Rican sojourn, de- 
scribing the comprehensive coverage the 
bank provides for the country’s agri- 
culture. It’s a “ different” sort of article, 
and we think you will find it worth 
your time. 


A.1.B. Afloat 


The other day a young man in the 
uniform of the United States Navy 
visited the national office of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking in New York. 
Identifying himself as Pay Clerk Epw1n 
S. Suums, formerly of the Chase National 
Bank, he asked whether he could carry 
on A.I.B. studies by mail while in the 
service. (He’s on the U.S.S. Oberon.) 

Indeed he could, so Pay Clerk Smums 
immediately registered for a course in 
accounting and departed with a text- 
book. 

As a matter of fact, a number of 
servicemen (and women) are doing the 
same thing—that is, carrying on their 
banking studies through correspondence 


“Let me take you away from all this money!” 
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—SPECIALISTS IN— 


United States Government 


Securities 


Guaranteed Issues 


Federal Land Bank and Other Agency Issues 


Territorial Bonds 


Municipal Bonds 


C. J. DEVINE & CO. 


48 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Chicago Boston Philadelphia 
St. Louis 


Cincinnati 


* Pittsburgh «+ Cleveland 
San Francisco 


Direct Wires to all Offices 


FOREIGN REMITTANCES 
Banks with or without Foreign 
Departments are invited to uti- 
lize this Bank’s special facilities 
for commercial and benevolent 
payments abroad, and for the 
drawing of drafts under the 
Bank’s protection. 

Our 35 years’ experience is avail- 
able for assisting banks to estab- 
lish or extend their remittance 
service, and we are prepared to 
furnish complete information re- 
garding money transfers that can 
be made now to Allied, Neutral 
and Liberated Countries. In- 


quiries for detailed information 
are welcomed, 


Public National 
' BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1908 


' Main Office: 37 Broad Street 


Member: New York Clearing House 
Association, Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 


PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES - Ine 


30 EAST 57TH ST., NEW YORK 22,N. Y. 


Buble Auction Gales 


lhe Lltlement 
of Estates 


The unsurpassed gallery facili- 
ties and the outstanding abili- 
ties of the personnel of the 
Parke-Bernet Galleries have 
established this house as the 
leading art and book auction 
gallery in the U. S. The three 
senior officers, Hiram H. Parke, 
president, Otto Bernet and 
Arthur Swann, vice presi- 
dents, have engaged in the 
conduct of public sales for 
more than thirty-five years. A 
beautifully illustrated book on 
the history, methods and or- 
ganization of this firm, con- 
taining data on outstanding 
sales, will be sent free of charge 
to Trust Officers and Attorneys 
contemplating the disposal of 
art and literary property. 


courses. We told about them in “ Bank. 
ers With Post-War Plans,” July 194 
issue. 


"A, Lincoln” 


A WasuincTon, D. C., bus driver, 
kicking through a pile of leaves at 13th 
and Madison Streets, N.W., found 
check for $30.45. 

It was dated June 10, 1859, drawn on 
the Springfield (Illinois) Marine & Fire 
Insurance Company in favor of one 
W. B. Farnham, and signed “A. Lip. 
coln.” 

Yes, it belonged to an autograph 
collector who had received it some time 
ago from Robert Todd Lincoln, the 
President’s son. Newspaper publicity 
sent the owner, Mrs. Mary Pool, post- 
haste to the police to identify her 
property. The story was a good one, 
while it lasted. 


He Took the Consequences 


Thus one comes to us via The Teller, 
publication of The Detroit Bank: 
“The strange sight of a cleaning 
woman attending board meetings and 
acting as bank president for a day, and 
of a bank president cleaning hotel rooms, 
startled Cincinnati residents recently. 
“Tt all happened due to Ralph Ed- 
wards’ popular radio program ‘Truth 
or Consequences.’ J. J. Rowe, President 
of the Fifth-Third Union Trust Com. 
pany, Cincinnati’s largest bank, ap- 
peared on the program, as did Mrs. 
Medwick, a hotel cleaning woman. They 
temporarily exchanged jobs for 12 hours. 
“Mrs. Medwick took two bank hours 
for lunch and ate so much she fell 
asleep at the board meeting that 
followed. Later she stated that a bank- 
er’s life was really tough and that she 
preferred mops to mortgages. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 


“What wouldn’t I give to get hold of some 
corn silk!” 
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THE LUXURY OF ILLEGIBILITY 


A luxury is something we like to have 
but without which we can exist and 
even be happy. Well, we can exist very 
well indeed without illegible signa- 
tures on bank checks. These “‘scrawls 
of character” may be the pride of the 
writers but they are a headache to the 
youngsters who have to decipher them 
as they move swiftly thru the banks. 


Checks circulate widely and wherever 
they go people must read them. Those 
who write them should extend to 
those who read them the courtesy of 
legibility. There is hardly a person in 
this country who wouldn’t say “‘Par- 
don me” if he inconvenienced his 
neighbor, but too many are sublimely 
unconscious of the fact that they are 
discourteous when they require 
others to waste time trying to read 
their names. 


It is assumed that people are sensitive 
about their signatures and that it 
would be undiplomatic even to sug- 
gest that theirs are not quite up to 
Spencerian standards. Bunk ! A person 
signs his name as he does because he 
wants to sign it that way. He /skes his 
signature, so let’s not disturb it. Let 
him continue to enjoy the luxury of 
illegibility BUT elsewhere on his 
check his name should be printed. 


Sooner or later al] checks are cor- 
rectly sorted, posted and filed, bur 
what does it cost for this accuracy? 
How much more does it cost than it 
should? We wonder what the differ- 
ence would be if all checks carried a 
printed name. We wonder if perhaps 
our Personalized Check program isn’t 
somewhat more important than even 
we thought it was. 


Manufacturing Plants at 
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CHECK PRINTERS 


There are many alternatives 


but only one “Waldorf" 


The 
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50th © New York 
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Manager 
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JUST A MINUTE—Continued 
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“Just put me in one of those cages and 
forget about the salary” 


“Banker Rowe is reported to have 
done an outstanding cleaning job for 
the day at a downtown hotel, although 
he admitted he was a little out of 
practice.” 


_ In the Public Interest 


From the Rocky Mountain News of 
Denver, Colorado, we reprint this edi- 
torial comment on a talk by A.B.A. 
President BuRGESS to the Memphis 
Chamber of Commerce: 

“The American Bankers Association 
has a ‘secret weapon’ on which it is 
counting to preserve and revitalize the 
American way of private initiative and 
personal freedom and independence. 

“WARREN RANDOLPH BuRGESS, of 
the National City Bank, New York, 
president of the association, revealed it 


| in an address at Memphis. 


“Like most powerful things, it is 
simple: 

“*We will ask nothing of government 
that is not in the public interest.’ 

“Mr. Burcess offered this ‘secret 
weapon’ for use by all who are interested 
in the vitality of the American way. We 


| trust the offer will be accepted by all 


business, professional, labor and farm 
organizations. 

“This ‘secret weapon’ will blow away 
a lot of rubbish that would otherwise 
obstruct the normal working of our 
system of free enterprise. Mr. BURGESS 
pointed out that few persons want state 
socialism. Most of the danger of state 
socialism comes from groups—business, 


| farm and labor—that run to the Govern- 


ment for a solution of their problems 
and thus bring on a regimentation 


| which none of them really wants. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 10) 
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Lend these men money to modernize 
they are a good loan risk! 


These farmers live in your county. 
They have been doing an outstand- 
ing job supplying food for war. Their 
incomes are higher than ever before, 
and there are indications they will 
stay high for years to come. 


But, like other businessmen, they 
are having trouble. Tools and ma- 
chinery are wearing out and becom- 
ing obsolete. Frequently several men 
work long hours on a job one modern 
machine could do quickly and effi- 
ciently. The job pictured above 
could be done in 2 the time with % 
the labor using more modern ma- 


chinery and efficient storage facilities. 
And building repairs and replace- 
ments are needed to protect stored 
crops. Before food production falls 
off because of increased costs, these 
farmers must have new, more efh- 
cient tools and equipment. That’s 
where you come in. 


As materials become available for 
civilian use, you can lend them 
money to buy efficient machinery 
and erect up-to-date buildings, to im- 
prove and modernize. Then, they will 
be able to maintain top production 
at all times and realize a profitable 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 


TENNESSEE COAL, 


IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


U-S°S Steel Roofing and Siding 


January 1945 


return on investment and labor. 


The productive, money-making 
farm must be well equipped. The 
owner of such a farm is a good bank- 
ing risk. And that’s —s true if 
he modernizes with steel. Steel re- 
sists fire, lightning and severe 
weather. It offers safe, longer-lasting 
protection to crops, livestock and 
valuable tools. From the increased 
profits that high-speed machinery 
and _ efficiency-designed buildings 
make possible, the farmer can repay 
loans promptly. 


The farmer who plans to improve 
with steel is planning a sound busi- 
ness. He is worth your attention. 
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This Monroe Bank Bookkeeping Machine has been especially d 
Monroe Calculating Machines have signed for bank werk. It has the basic time-tested Monroe simplicif 
been standard equipment in banks and “Velvet Touch” ease of operation. Because of its modern desig 


for a generation. The same excel- this machine makes possible a unique and revolutionary system 
lence of construction and depend- 


bank accounting that is simple, fast and fool-proof. With this one 

acceptance are buik into Monree chine you can do the three different important bank jobs shown he 

Listing and Monroe Bookkeeping Call the nearest. Monroe Branch; a representative will explain 

machines. ‘Monroe features and advantages. Ask for fully illustrated booklet, 
“Three Machines in One,” Monroe ‘Calculating Machine Company, 
Inc., Orange, New Jersey. 
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DEPOSITS PROVED 
AND CONTROLS 
ESTABLISHED SIMPLY \ 


PASS BOOK BALANCE VERIFIED 
AS SAVINGS LEDGER 


Monroe Adding-Listing 
Machine. Available with 
narrow or wide carriage, 
single register or grand to- 
tal. Direct plus and minus 
bars, “Velvet Touch” ac- 
tion, live operating keys. 
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ffice Building 


Statement as at 31st October, 1944 


ASSETS 


Cash on hand and due from banks and 
bankers. . . 

Exchanges for Clearing 

Government and Other Bonds and Dihensnnes 


Not exceeding market value. The greater portion consists 

of Dominion Government and high-grade Provincial 

and Municipal securities which mature at early dates. 
Stocks. . 


Call Loans in . 
Call Loans outside Canada 


.$ 215,897,884.08 
56,238,116.85 
955,538,246.28 


382,539.67 
6,632,049.80 
44,533,800.89 
$1,279,222,637.57 
Commercial and Other Loans in Canada 
and Elsewhere .. . 
Bank Premises . . 
Customers’ Liability under Acceptances 
and Letters of Credit (as per contra) . 


214,680,149.14 
12,900,000.00 


16,604,876.48 
3,326,588.34 


$1,526,734,251.53 


LIABILITIES 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits . 
Deposits . . . 

Bank’s Notes in Cisculesion 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit 
Other Liabilities . . . . . 


 77,413,821.32 
1,420,811,136 87 
8,568,045.00 
16,604,876.48 
3,336,371.86 


$1,526,734,251.53 


Head Office—Montreal 
Branches Throughout Canada and Newfoundland 
NEW YORK: 64 Wall Street, New York 5, A. J. L. Haskell, G. R. Ball, 
A. St. C. Nichol, Agents. 
CHICAGO: 27 South La Salle St., Chicago 3, J. H. Ottmann, Manager. 


SAN FRANCISCO— Bank of Montreal (San Francisco), 333 California St., 
San Francisco 4, G. T. Eaton, President. 


LONDON, ENGLAND: 47 Threadneedle St.,E.C.2., Edward Pope, Manager; 
9 Waterloo Place, S.W. 1., Dugald MacGregor, Manager. 


This Bank welcomes inquiries at any point where it is represented 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


FOUNDED IN 1817 
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| JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


“As for the bankers, Mr. Burcesg 


| said they were resolved to work out 
| their own problems so they wouldn’t 
| have to go to government for help. 


“¢We will ask nothing of government 
that is not in the public interest.’ 

“Tf all of us stick to that, neither 
business, farmers, professional men nor 
labor will suffer from the stifling op- 
pression of too much government.” 


GI Thrift Overseas 


Corporat EDWARD JORDAN, BANk- 


| InG’s “Thrift Corporal,” writes that 


his 561st Ordnance Heavy Maintenance 
Company is now somewhere in the 
European Theater and that the men 
have asked that the company bank, 
closed when the outfit left the States, 
be reopened, a step which, at the time 
of writing, was under consideration. 

“Tt has been my experience,” ob- 
serves Corporal JORDAN, “since serving 
overseas, that regardless of how small 
your net pay, it is still more than you 
can sensibly spend inasmuch as there 
are so few things to buy and so little 
time to spend money.” 


Thrift Week 


We HAD intended writing a little piece 
about National Thrift Week 1945, which 


| starts with Benjamin Franklin’s birth- 


day, January 17, under sponsorship of 
the National Thrift Committee. 

But perhaps our little story about 
the GI’s is a much better thrift story 
than we could otherwise produce—so 
we'll let it go at that, except to mention 
that the Week’s theme this year is 
“Hold Your Gains in Thrift” and that 
the committee suggests an annual bud- 
get checkup for everybody as a personal 


| way of putting into practice the good 


philosophy of Poor Richard. 
Joun L. CooLey 


| The original Star Spangled Banner is back 


in the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
after an extended sojourn in safe-keeping 
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'rth- A Destroyer-Escort hitting the water from the Defoe launching ways 


p of 


Dout When We’ve Launched Our Last Warship 


tory 

—SO 

ition After the nations of the world stack arms and the last warship has been sent from our ways, 

that this company, in stride with the leaders of American industry, will be ready for conversion to peace. 
pud- 
onal 
yood into epoch-making new products for better living for Americans. As it has for more than 40 years, 


More than that, we will be prepared to translate the advancements and economies taught by war 


the Defoe Shipbuilding Company will construct large yachts and commercial vessels. But the major 
expansion will come in the new Housing Division which will manufacture and distribute low-cost 
units and component parts for American homes and farms. The industries of this country should 
turn the experience, new techniques and materials developed by war work toward advancing the standard 
of living throughout the world. The large scale program of the Housing Division will be Defoe’s 


contribution to the mobilization of American war industries for peace time production and employment. 


HOUSING DIVISION 
DEFOE SHIPBUILDING. COMPANY, BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Four White Star Renewal Citations now decorate 
the Navy “‘E”’ Award won by Defoe workers. 


BACK THE ATTACK 1 DA SHIPS FOR VICTORY 
—BUY WAR BONDS — SERVANTS FOR PEACE 


(ING January 1945 
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First Paper Money in America 


Mr. McKay is curator of the famous 
Grolier Club in New York City. 


UR Federal Reserve notes and sil- 
Q ver certificates, which bank tellers 
and restaurant cashiers count so 
expertly, trace their ancestry back to 
engraved bills issued in Boston in De- 
cember 1690. 

On the other side of the world, in 
China, printed paper money was an old 
story long before Christopher Columbus 
came to America. During the four or 
five centuries before the introduction of 
printing in Europe, billions of printed 
paper notes were issued in China, and 
during that period there were violent 
fluctuations in their purchasing power. 
In the reign of Yung Lo (1403-1425) the 
use of printed currency was discon- 
tinued in China, not to be resumed until 
1851. 

Paper money of one sort or another 
was used in Europe in the 16th and 17th 
centuries (in Cyprus, Leyden, Venice, 
Genoa, Sweden, England and perhaps 
elsewhere) ; but when it came to Boston 
in 1690 it was a startling innovation and 
was received skeptically. Its introduc- 
tion in the Massachusetts Bay Colony 
came as the result of a difficult and 
embarrassing situation, in the solution 
of which the authorities may well have 
had sleepless nights. 


Excouracep by his victory over the 
Acadians at Port Royal, Nova Scotia, 
in 1690, Sir William Phips wished to 
press matters against the French (age- 
old enemies of the British on both sides 
of the Atlantic) while he thought their 
morale was down. Money was borrowed 
to finance an expedition against Quebec. 
The lenders of the funds and the soldiers 
engaged for the undertaking were led to 
believe that the booty to be taken from 
the French settlement would give them 
a good profit on their investment. 

In August of that year 2,200 men were 
crowded into 32 ships and with a scanty 
supply of ammunition set sail from 
Boston under Sir William and his lieu- 
tenant, John Walley. Arriving alongside 
Quebec in October Phips sent to Gov- 
ernor General Frontenac a demand for 
his surrender. The latter, however, com- 
manded 2,700 men and a well-armed 
fortress. Within a week he defeated the 
Phips expedition, and some of its ships 
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GEORGE L. McKAY 


‘HES Indeated sill of Five “aillings 
the PoffeGor Shall bein vaine ton 


40 


The 5s bill, above, left, of the Massachusetts issue of December 10, 1690, was the first 

paper money issued and circulated in the name of a British North American colony. 

At right, bill of Massachusetts issue of 1709, containing “escutcheon to prevent 

fraud”—a monogram printed in red in England before shipment of paper. Text of 
note was engraved and printed in Boston 


never returned to New England. The 
militiamen who got back, in November, 
were a tired and disillusioned lot, and 
they wanted their pay. 

To satisfy the disgruntled soldiers, 
who had received no loot in Canada, an 
attempt was made to borrow money 
from Boston merchants; but the latter 
were not responsive. And so, in Decem- 
ber, as apparently the only way out, the 
provisional government of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony emitted £7,000 in 
bills engraved from copperplates. This 
was the first paper money issued in the 
name of a British American colony. 
The bills, of various amounts between 
five shillings and five pounds, read as 
follows: 

“c Ne ( ) 20° 
“This Indented Bill of Twenty shillings 
due from the Massachusetts Colony to the 
Possessor shall be in Value equal to Money 
and shall be Accordingly Accepted by the 
Treasurer, and Receivers subordinate to him 
in all Publick Payments, and for any stock 
at any time in the Treasury Boston in New 
England Decemr 10th 1690. 


) Committee” 
Having never received paper money, 
the soldiers and others accepted the bills 
with misgiving, and presently they were 
circulating at only 70 or 80 per cent of 
their face value. As the public became 
accustomed to them, however, and par- 


ticularly in view of the fact that the 
government offered to accept them in 
payment of taxes and other dues at a 
premium of 5 per cent, their circulating 
value was restored. 

In 1709 Connecticut and New Hamp- 
shire began issuing paper money, and 
Rhode Island first printed bills in 1710. 
Before the middle of the 18th century 
all the British North American colonies 
had issued printed bills of credit. The 
first paper bills issued in Massachusetts 
were, according to the plan, to be re- 
deemed by real money when the latter 
was collected in taxes. Before 1702 the 
taxes levied each year were at least in 
part a fund for the retirement of the 
annual issues and reissues of the colony 
currency. Beginning in that year the 
dates assigned for the retirement of bills 
were set ahead, and currency was issued 
in anticipation of taxes expected over a 
period of years. By 1714 the income 
of Massachusetts from taxation was 
pledged for six years (i.e., until 1720). 

The original Massachusetts emission 
of £7,000 was modest enough, but when 
it was seen that the new scheme worked 
there was a great clamor for more paper 
money. In 1691 the limit in the amount 
the colony might issue was fixed at 
£40,000. The authorities were fairly 
cautious at first, and on May 1, 1703, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 14) 
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EACH TOPS IN ITS FIELD’ 


® STANDARD FEDERAL TAX REPORTS.—Complete, detailed, ency- 

clopedic, the accepted reporter on federal taxes for revenue —“‘for 
the man who must have everything.” Swift weekly issues report and 
explain unfolding federal tax developments. Current subscription plan 
includes 5 loose leaf “‘bring-you-up-to-date”’ Compilation Volumes, 
and companion Internal Revenue Code Volume. 


Ad FEDERAL TAX GUIDE REPORTS.—Concise, compact, understand- 

able, here is the dependable reporter on the federal taxes of the 
ordinary corporation, the average individual, partnership, or business. 
One loose leaf Compilation Volume and matching Internal Revenue 
Code Volume included without extra charge to start new subscribers 
off on the right foot. 


FEDERAL TAX COURSE—1944-1945 Edition.— 

O Authentic tax training, brush-up, and reference 
course in one handy volume. Explains federal taxation, 
with emphasis on income tax and withholding (“‘pay- 
as-you-go”) collection methods, under current laws up 
to date of publication. 


A master 
a TAX GUIDE 
—1945 


Another ‘‘Ace’’ . a 
handy book, based 
on the Federal Rev- 
Code as 
amended and regu- 
lations, rulings, and 
decisions. 420 pages, 
durably bound, 6x9, 


$2 a copy. Ps 


- 


COMMERCE) CLEARING; HOUSE; 
PUBLISHERS OF TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 
NEW YORK 1 CHICAGO |! WASHINGTON 4 
EMPIRE STATE BLDG. 214 .N. MICHIGAN AVE. MUNSEY BLDG. 
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{PAPER MONEY—Continued 
| 


Ithere was only £5,090 outstanding in 

Massachusetts bills of credit. Until the 

SS AU '1740’s (except for the year 1716) the 

| Look How Our Payments of GAG annual emissions of Massachusetts bills 
under £100,000. In the 1710’s and 


C D j T LO © retirements began to lag behind the 
|amounts issued, so that the sums in 
icirculation continually increased. On 


J D 1921 ~ 1, 1710, a total of £115,500 was in 
<E il | circulation; on the same date in 1715 the 


° ‘total was £244,500; in 1730 it was 
After World War | 


| £311,300; in 1745 it was £543,800; and 
|in 1748 it was £2,135,300. 

The Connecticut authorities were in- 
‘clined to be careful in monetary mat- 
| ters, but Rhode Island went off the deep 
‘end. Beginning in 1715 many of the 
jissues of the latter colony were in the 
form of loans or ‘‘banks”’ to the public, 
and the people were apparently eager 
to receive the bills and pay interest for 
them. The interest paid by the holders 
was expected to defray the costs of 
government and to render taxation un- 
necessary. By issuing large “‘banks”’ the 
Rhode Island authorities believed that 
they were not only contributing to the 
convenience and prosperity of their own 
colony, but that they were also perform- 
ing a service to the neighboring colo- 
nies, whose inhabitants complained that 
there was an insufficient supply of paper 
money. 

The first “‘bank,”’ issued in 1715, was 
let out at 5 per cent interest for 10 
years. In May 1728 the time allowed for 
payment of this bank was extended 
from 10 to 13 years, and then instead 
of requiring full payment at the due 
'dates the authorities permitted the 

e ‘debtor public to retire its obligations 
Failures Multiplied after World War I. As one result... during ensuing 10 years, ons: 
from the 1919 level . . . credit losses paid by American Credit Insurance jumped (ContINvED on PAGE 76) 
more than 2000% in three years. For many companies, Credit Insurance pre- 
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vented disaster. 
e e The first Connecticut issue of 1709, bearin 
wile History Repeat ? Will failures multiply again? No one “escutcheon to prevent fraud” 
knows. That’s why thousands of banks recommend Credit Insurance to customers a a i a, 
. and many banks insist on this added protection in the granting of loans. x eat 

American Credit Insurance places a definite cash value on accounts receivable for 

goods shipped . . . guarantees that they will be paid . . . and this protection now 

can be extended without charge to include the bank as a named assured. Write 

now for more information to: American Credit Indemnity Company of New York, 

Dept. 45, First National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Md. 


52"“Year PRESIDENT 


AMERICAN Ameriean 
CREDIT INDEMNITY 


COMPANY Credit Insurance 


or New YORK 
@ 2 


Guarantees Payment 
of Accounts Receivable 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA | 
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OF CHECKS 


Keach 


HALF-WAY 


I would take a lot of checks, 
placed end to end, to extend halfway around the world 
at our latitude—a distance of 10,155 miles. But our 
Transit Department, working with maximum speed 
and efficiency in its daily transactions, handles this 


great volume of business in av average year. 


Because of what our correspondents say of our 
methods of operation, we feel that the miles of checks 
handled by our Transit Department are also milestones 
of achievement for The Philadelphia National Bank. 


We will always be glad to discuss possible corre- 
spondent relationships, and will do so informally if 
you prefer. 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 
The Cidest and Largest Bank in Tennsyloania 
PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. * ORGANIZED 1803 


MEMBER 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


INSURANCE 


CORPORATION 
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Are your By the Way 
customers asking 
¢ | bo ut No government ever cuts off an exp 


that is capable of voting. 
f= /} The line of least resistance in post 
Europe will probably be the bread line, 
AI 


If they want to teach history realisi 
cally, they should print a picture of at 
receipt on the front cover of each hist 
book. 


M4 Banks with customers interested 
in Canada as a field for business 
or trade expansion will find The 


Royal Bank of Canada a reliable : : 
source of helpful information. With The wartime laundry service has 


over 500 branches from coast to about put an end to the white collar ma 
coast, this bank is in a particularly 
favorable position to provide in Arranging for permanent world pean 


formation on local business con- is like a lot of other things—easier saj 
ditions and opportunities, and to than done 


assist in the establishment of de- 
sirable trade connections 


Inquiries are invited An effective peace treaty needs only on 


provision—the requirement that the 4 
New York Agency-68 William Street, New York feated nations may not undersell the m 


torious nations in the world markets. 
THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE. MONTREAL Judging from the news headlines, 


— lll Sines role of the United States in the post-wm 
Uver > cnes ade ssets exceed OC 
ver ranches in Canada ssets ex VO,OOL C period is to be the bankroll. 
If a man wants to die poor today, the 
isn’t much to prevent it. 


Our borrowers like this 
life-insurance plan 


You can Stop... 


The world will soon be faced again wi 
the old choice: “‘ Disarm or disburse.” 


USINESS 


The question which bothers busines 
men is whether business is going to tu 
the corner from war to peace on four whet 
or on two. 


There is no saturation point wheni 
comes to soaking the consumer. 


Not all of us see that it is often possib 
to work for less and get more. 


One difference between an Americ 
on and a Russian is that the American think 
Many Personal Loan Departments, familiar that he isn’t free and the Russian thinks 


with every type of life insurance coverage F L O R A F O R M is 
for their loans, find that Old Republic in- . 
AIR-CONDITIONER 


surance is best suited to their needs. 

Guard against indoor winter stuffiness due to heavy ns 
pioneer in this specialized field, Old Republic —_!obby traffic and over-taxed facilities. If we can only hold enough of # 
provides ® comprehensive service, geared to “sil spray of FLORAFORM, the pleasant deodor- world conferences in the United State 


ant-germicide, will sweeten the air and keep it free of 


your requirements. Details of the Old Re- _ health hazards. perhaps we can get back in hotel bills sa 
public plan have been carefully worked out of the money we loaned abroad. 

to make the insurance advantageous to the ¥@Y — 4 nationally endorsed product. 

borrower, to his family and to your bank. EETRODUCTORY OFFER The Congressman many persons W 


LD PU LI C you spell ‘‘taxes”’ with an “axe.” 

CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Keesecker Public Health Service the one the Gov 


Dub I 
309 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago ment hasn’t levied yet. 
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Dependatle Mmerica 
AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 


100 BROADWAY « NEW YORK = AGENTS AND BROKERS EVERYWHERE 
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ANU ARY; 1945, 1S of all months, of all years, the time 

for new Insurance Plans. 
Most insurable values ate up- suits for accident damages 
are mounting: These ate days- Many 
cerns have sizable reserves fot possible of 
Government contracts, cash for peconversion- These reserves 
when i may be subject embezziement- Many persons in crusted 
positions are not bonded oF are ponded in insufficient 
amounts: The FBI. advises that forgeries are of the 
possi sncrease- + 
Have you had 4 shorough insurance check-UP jately? If not, 
january, 1945, is a0 ideal time tO call in your Agent of Broker 
n think ik. for that purpose We stand ready tO co-operate with him at 
hinks no cost to you. 
FIDELITY SURETY CASUALTY 
Ons Wik | 
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Official U. S$. Army Air Forces Photo. Beechcraft At-11 Bombardier Trainer. 


A bombardier’s training is not easy. It demands 
long days and nights of intensive study and work. 
That is one reason why American bombardiers have 
made such excellent scores over enemy targets. 
Since 1940 most AAF bombardiers, and a large 
percentage of our country’s navigators and pilots 
as well, have been trained in Beechcrafts. The high 
regard that these officers have for Beechcrafts is 


one of our most valued assets. 


Beech Aincrafi 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE DOING THEIR PART WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S.A. 
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Eleven Bankers View the 1945 


BANKING invited the past presidents of the American 
Bankers Association to tell its readers what, in their 
opinion, were the most important questions facing banks in 
1045. The replies: 


A Peacetime Program 


1945, in my opinion, is to initiate a program to save 

the American dollar from becoming a post-war 
casualty. What to do? We must help map out a course 
for peacetime enactment. We must select a few funda- 
mentals upon which to rebuild. What are they? Here are 
a few of them: 

(1) Re-establish the abandoned control of the budget 
under an official whose term of office shall be for 10 
years; who shall be authorized to check all requisitions 
from any and all sources, for moneys to be paid out of 
the public treasury, confining all such disbursements to 
those specifically authorized and approved by Congress, 
and in such amounts, in such manner, for such purposes 
as Congress has specifically stipulated. 

(2) Strip all Federal agencies, irrespective of name or 
description, of the power to create obligations for any 
purpose or under any circumstances, except by direct 
congressional sanction. 

(3) Call upon Congress to function as the one exclu- 
sive authority to contract public indebtedness; the only 
one authorized to determine what money is needed to 
meet the current expenses of government and to antici- 
pate future obligations; to be the only borrowing or 
bonding Federal agency, as prescribed by the Con- 
stitution. 

(4) Change the bookkeeping system of the United 
States and all its subdivisions so that it will be complete, 
intelligible, honest; so that it will reveal, and not conceal, 
our actual financial condition. 


Te outstanding problem in the banking field for 


January 1945 


PANORAMA 


(5) Make the Government withdraw from the com- 
petitive field against its own taxpaying citizens; to con- 
tinue to regulate and supervise, justly and construc- 
tively, but not to participate in the manifold affairs and 
transactions of business. 

(6) Restore to the states their once proud position as 
independent commonwealths, supporting their own en- 
terprises, providing for their own worthy ones in need, 
and remaining safely within their own incomes. This is 
sound doctrine, because at the close of the war the states 
and their subdivisions will largely be debt free, while 
the Federal Government will be burdened with a debt 
nearly equal to the total national wealth. 

(7) Maintain the tax-conscious electorate. This self- 
reliant army comprises America’s best citizens. That this 
Government is worth saving, all decent citizens will 
admit. In order to save it, all must pay on an equitable 
basis for its preservation. Those who are not assessed to 
perpetuate it will never be conscious of its priceless 
worth. 

The seven points mentioned are simple fundamentals 
of a sound, solvent, representative government. We 
bankers, and all like-minded, discerning citizens must 
declare and contend, without compromise, for their 
immediate restoration and operation in the affairs of our 
Federal Government, to save the American dollar from 
being reported lost in political action. 

Orvat W. Apams, 1937 
Executive Vice-President, Utah State National Bank, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


The Investment of Savings 


THE year 1944 was marked by the greatest increase of 
savings in our country’s history. Much of these savings 
has gone directly into United States Government War 
Savings Bonds. Large amounts of savings have been 
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added to deposits in savings banks, raising those deposits 
to the largest total on record. These banks, however, 
have purchased bonds of our Government for an amount 
in excess of their net increase in deposits. So it is clear 
that all new savings reaching banks have been put to 
work to win the war. 
_Savings bankers realize that sooner or later new and 
additional forms of investment must be obtained. The 
situation in New York may serve as an illustration. Here 
we see mortgages reduced or paid in full and few new 
ones available. There is but a limited amount of railroad 
bonds that qualify as of high grade investment calibre. 
The market price of municipal and state bonds is so 
high and yield so low, that they are no longer attractive, 
and this is true also of high grade utility company 
obligations. 

There seems to be no doubt that the so-called legal 
list must be broadened or that some other principle, 
such as the “prudent man rule,” should be substituted, 
and that to a limited extent equity securities be given 
a place in savings bank portfolios. Housing projects may 
be another outlet for the investment of savings. 

I am not expressing an opinion as to the merits of any 
of the suggestions that are being made, but I believe 
that the problem of how to invest savings is uppermost 
in the minds of many savings bankers. 

A. BENSON, 1938 
President, The Dime Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn, New York 


Win the War! 


THE one thing that is paramount to all others in the 
whole world is the winning of the two wars in which we 
are engaged. Our whole economy focuses on this problem. 

To finance the Government is the great problem of 
banks, not alone by banks’ direct purchase of govern- 
ment securities, for even more important is the bankers’ 
job to sell these securities to the public. As banks pur- 
chase government securities, they credit the government 
account, and deposits as a whole are increased accord- 
ingly. But when the public buys bonds there is simply a 
transfer from individual or corporate credit to govern- 
ment credit with no increase in deposits. Bank deposits 
can only decrease as the Government shall pay off debt. 

Corporations generally are in very liquid condition 
and have paid off debt. Still, we should anticipate 
increased loans after the war, sending deposits up again. 
Bank deposits are already out of line with their capital 
structure, but we must consider that probably 85 per 
cent of banks’ earning assets and 50 per cent of the 
total assets are invested in government obligations. 
Nevertheless, banks must look to enlarging their capital 
either by sale of new stock or stock dividends. 


Banks generally have never been in as strong a 
position as they are today. Slow and doubtful assets 
have been either charged off or adequate reserves have 
been set up and real estate has been depreciated. Many 
of our banks have adequate undivided profits which 
would warrant transfers to capital or surplus, and 
earnings would also warrant a continuance of the present 
dividends on a reasonable amount of new capital. 

H. J. Haas, 1931 
Vice-President, First National Bank, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 


Credit for Competent Borrowers 


In the coming year, I believe there is no greater 
challenge to chartered banking than to prove by its con- 
tinuing performance that it has a right to exist. Banks 
only have a right to exist if they accept risks, intelli- 
gently appraised, and for which adequate charges are 
made. There is no place in the American economy for 
riskless banking. 

I believe, therefore, that in 1945 every banker should 
survey his territory and, by consistent personal calling 
upon customers and prospects, see that every competent 
individual, firm and corporation wishing credit gets it. 
We must take banking to the public, which means we 
must merchandise credit just as other businesses mer- 
chandise the commodities they sell. 

The year 1945 will be a critical one for chartered 
banking, necessitating the most vigorous, intelligent and 
active effort of every banker, so that there will be no 
doubt in anyone’s mind as to the type of banking which 
bests fills the needs of the American people. 

ROBERT M. HANEs, 1939 
President, Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


The Banks’ Responsibility 


THE independent banking system, which has served 
our Government and business for over 150 years, faces a 
crucial period ahead. The colossal financial requirements 
of the Federal Government are such that control over 
interest rates has become a major governmental policy. 
The effects of this are far-reaching and could threaten to 
eclipse our traditional independent banking system by 
one under the control of the state. 

The utmost skill and foresight will be required by 
banking leadership to maintain the system of regulated 
banking in the face of increasing governmental compe- 
tition and efforts at complete centralized control of the 
whole system. The banks must undertake to provide not 
only the financial requirements of government and 
private business during the period of reconversion and 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 104) 
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an account of that country’s modern farm credit system. 


“Rich Coast” 


PHIL S. ECKERT 


Back from Costa Rica, which Columbus in 1502 
named “ Rich Coast,” Dr. ECKERT, agricultural econ- 
omist of the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland, gives 


Dr. ECKERT was assigned, at the request of the Federal 
Reserve Board, to study the agricultural economy of Para- 
guay. To enable him better to appraise farm credit methods 
and procedures there, he visited Costa Rica earlier this year 
to study that country’s outstanding system. Believing that 
some of the Costa Rican practices might be interesting to 
our own bankers, he wrote this report on his researches. 


ILE waiting in the office of the Latin American 
\\ banker, Sr. Bernardo R. Yglesias, head of the 
Agricultural Department of the National Bank 
of Costa Rica, I had time to look around his workshop 
and to wonder what kind of man he would be. The room 
was flooded with the clear sunshine of the Costa Rican 
plateau. Against the walls were bookshelves overflowing 
with volumes on agricultural science and farm credit. On 
a center table, surrounded by comfortable chairs for 
visitors, lay the latest copies of “Ayrshire Digest”; 
“Journal of Dairy Science”; Mexico’s “Agricultura y 
Ganaderia”; Argentina’s “Boletin Agricola”; Peru’s 
“Viva Agricola”; Costa Rica’s “Revista de Agricul- 
tura”—all thumb-marked by study. Later, as my stay 
in Costa Rica lengthened and I became better ac- 
quainted, I found that this office typified not only the 
man who occupied it but other agricultural leaders of 
the country as well—friendly, studious, energetic, 
patriotic. 
Three Weeks of Study 


For a little more than three weeks my time was 
devoted entirely to learning, under the guidance of Sr. 
Yglesias, the major characteristics of the agricultural 


National Bank of Costa Rica at San José 


A Farm Credit B 


COSTA RICA 
NATIONAL GANA 

@ CENTRAL OFF ice 

© BRANCHES 
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credit system of Costa Rica. On our first field trip I 
became convinced that my instructor was thoroughly 
familiar with all phases of the agriculture of his own 
country. I learned later that he has two degrees in science 
from universities in the United States, and was on the 
teaching and research staffs of Louisiana State Univer- 
sity for several years. 

From the very first, I was highly impressed with the 
progressive character of the agricultural staff of the 
National Bank of Costa Rica. Like outstanding country 
bankers in the United States, they believe a compre- 
hensive knowledge of agriculture is necessary for success- 
ful farm lending operations. As a result, all have had 
specialized training in agricultural science and several 
operate farms of their own. The president of the bank’s 
board of directors, Sr. Ramon Madrigal, is intensely 
interested in the improvement of the agriculture of the 
country, and for several years has carried on research 
on his own farm to develop facilities and methods of 
forage dehydration. Sr. Yglesias has also followed an 
excellent program of experimentation by introducing 
purebred dairy cattle and developing methods of pro- 
ducing the necessary feeds and pastures. There is every 
reason to believe that the high caliber of the institution’s 
agricultural staff has contributed much toward making 
the National Bank—the central bank and bank of issue 
of Costa Rica—one of the most distinguished credit 
institutions in Latin America, and one from which 
country bankers of the United States may well expect 
useful! innovations in rural banking service. 


Few Farm Credit Sources 


Compared with the long list of governmental and 
private lenders in the United States, there are relatively 
few sources of farm credit in Costa Rica. As in this coun- 
try, however, the commercial banks of Costa Rica supply 
the preponderant amount of the total credit needs of 
farmers. The only other lenders are individuals (includ- 
ing store credit), coffee companies and the United Fruit 
Company. Of the five commercial banks in the country, 
the National Bank is by far the most important, not only 
from the point of view of farm loan volume, but also 
from the standpoint of maintaining an outstanding farm 
loan program. 

The task of developing credit facilities to meet the 
diverse needs of Costa Rican agriculture is not an easy 
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one. Although the country is small, its range in altitude 
(from sea level to about 13,000 feet) produces a wide 
variety of climatic and soil conditions, each with its own 
| type of farming and credit requirements. This variety of 
conditions was one of the major factors which led to the 
establishment last year of the field headquarters of the 
Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences at 
Turrialba, Costa Rica. The hot humid coastal plains, 
which rise from palm-studded beaches to about 3,200 
feet, grow the tropical products of the country— 
bananas, cacao, coconuts and rubber. The central 
plateau, from 3,200 to 6,500 feet, comprises the temper- 
ate zone and is the commercial and cultural center of 
the country. This is the area which produces the nation’s 
major farm commodity—high-grade coffee. Sugar cane, 
cereals and vegetables are also adapted to the region. 
The cool zone, above 6,500 feet, is the region of extensive 
agriculture and cattle raising is the chief farm enterprise. 
The highlands, incidentally, comprise the area in which 
Sr. Yglesias has had the greatest success with the pure- 
bred dairy cattle he has imported from the United 
States. Thus, Costa Rica’s topography gives her three 
completely different types of agriculture—a boon to 
farm diversification but a knotty problem in farm credit. 


Departmentalized and Specialized 


To meet the many different farm credit needs of the 
country, the National Bank of Costa Rica has depart- 
mentalized and specialized its lending facilities and per- 
sonnel as much as possible. By so doing, it is able to give 
equal consideration, in counsel and in physical opera- 
tions, to all types of credit demands. Five branches 
speed up transactions with borrowers in areas at some 
distance from the main office in San José. Two major 
classes of agricultural loans are provided: (1) loans for 
the larger borrower, and (2) loans for the smaller bor- 
rower. According to Sr. Yglesias, such an organizationis 
necessary because the loans vary widely in size and the 
problems connected with large loans differ greatly from 
those associated with the small loans. 

The bank’s effort to develop a complete and effective 
system of farm credit is indicated by the fact that it has 
created four short-term, three intermediate-term and 
four long-term specialized loans for the larger borrower. 
These are not just general loan facilities but well formu- 
lated programs for specific agricultural purposes. For 
example, one of the short-term specialized loans is for 


Dr. Eckert, center, with Sr. Bernardo Yglesias, at his left, and 
with National Bank of Costa Rica employees on a field trip 
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Dr. Eckert in a coffee grove “water hole” dug during dry 
months to conserve the moisture of the rainy season 


the annual expenditures involved in coffee production 
and its preparation for market. An illustration of the 
long-term specialized facilities is a 23 years’-six months’ 
amortized loan designed specifically for the purchase of 
farm real estate. 


Short and Intermediate-term Loans 


Short-term loans are defined by the National Bank of 
Costa Rica as loans with a maximum length of one year. 
Intermediate-term extensions vary between one year 
and five. Except for this difference in length, the short 
and intermediate-term loans for the larger borrower 
have similar characteristics. All of them are made at 
an interest rate of 6 per cent with an additional 1 per 
cent charge when it is necessary for the bank to inspect 
the loan security. 

Minimum and maximum size limitations are pre- 
scribed for the various types of loans ranging from a low 
of $20 for small coffee growers to a high of $3,600 for 
certain types of livestock operations. 

There are several distinctive features to the bank’s 
security requirements on short and intermediate-term 
loans. They are flexible enough to allow a borrower to 
use any of several possibilities—co-signers, chattel mort- 
gages including crop liens, real estate mortgages or 
pledges of financial collateral. The acceptance of these 
various types of loan security appears to be a forward 
step and allows the bank to serve many borrowers who 
could not otherwise obtain credit at a reasonable cost. 
In order to expand its clientele further, it follows the 
practice of making no single-name loans. In other words, 
on every note there must be a co-signer, or a mortgage, 
in addition to the principal signer. Another farm lending 
practice which is followed by the National Bank of Costa 
Rica, but which is rare if not unknown in this country, 
is the branding of livestock which are taken as chattel 
security. This, of course, is to prevent the borrower from 
selling the mortgaged livestock. The taking of second 
mortgages on chattels is also practiced in that country, 
but it is not a procedure used by the National Bank of 
Costa Rica. 
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Sr. Bernardo R. Yglesias in a field of high quality sugar cane 
which he has developed by experimental breeding 


Specialized Credit for Coffee Growers 


A unique method of supplying the credit needs of the 
outlying and smaller coffee growers has been developed 
by Sr. Yglesias and his staff. This system is one which 
commercial banks in the United States might well 
consider in order to provide an adequate lending service 
for outlying areas or for small borrowers who need 
advice and counsel. In short, the method employed by 
the National Bank of Costa Rica is to use the larger 
coffee growers as “middle men” (ordinarily the larger 
growers are also processors and are known as grower- 
processors). The grower-processors are located in the 
areas of coffee production and are acquainted not only 
with the credit standings of the small growers in their 
vicinities, but also with their production abilities. 

In recognition of these special qualifications, the bank 
has created facilities whereby its funds may reach the 
small growers through the grower-processor, and, at 
the same time, gain the advantages of having its credit 
disbursed by a local representative. During the growing 
season, the bank will discount promissory notes which 
the small growers give to the grower-processors. At 
harvest time, the grower-processor may make another 
advance to the small grower on funds secured from the 
bank by using the coffee delivered by the small grower 
as a guarantee. In both cases, the maximum interest 
rate which the grower-processor may charge is 8 per 
cent, which allows him a 2 per cent margin for his part 
in the program. After six years of experience with this 
system of financing the small coffee grower, Sr. Yglesias 
reports that it has functioned exceptionally well. 


Long-term Loans 


All long-term loans for the larger borrower (terms in 
excess of five years) which are made by the National 
Bank of Costa Rica possess the same characteristics 
with regard to amounts obtainable, interest rate, and 
required security; the only differences are in length and 
purpose. The smallest long-term loan which may be 
obtained is $45; the largest, $7,200. The security re- 
quired is a first mortgage on real estate which must have 
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a value of at least twice the amount of the loan. A 
standard interest rate of 6 per cent applies on all loans. 
The National Bank is the only bank in Costa Rica 
organized to make long-term farm credit extensions; 
all others, since they are commercial banks only, are 
prohibited by law from making long-term loans. 


Rural Credit Councils 


The importance of the small independent farmer in 
Costa Rica—in numbers, in production volume, in 
national stability—together with the recognition that 
his credit needs cannot be met effectively by the usual 
credit institutions, has motivated the bank to establish 
special credit facilities. The agencies created for this 
purpose are known as rural credit councils. From the 
point of view of providing an adequate credit service to 
the small farmers of the country, the creation of rural 
credit councils by the National Bank has been a remark- 
able development. In 1937 the first four councils were 
organized; today there are 26 councils scattered over a 
large portion of Costa Rica, and more are in the process 
of organization. According to the director of the councils, 
Sr. José L. Zifiga, the credit which is provided is new 
in many areas, either because there had been no farm 
credit facilities before or because the farm credit previ- 
ously had been in the hands of unscrupulous lenders. 

Each rural credit council is composed of three mem- 
bers selected by the bank from the community in which 
the council’s office is located. They must be associated 
in some way with agriculture and must be men of high 
moral and business standing in the community. The 
operation of the council, subject to review and control 
by the central office of the bank, is in their hands. 

It should be made clear that these rural credit coun- 
cils dre not cooperatives. They are simply local repre- 
sentatives of the bafk. Their functions, briefly, are to 
receive and act upon loan applications, to disburse the 
loans approved and to collect repayments. For these 
services, each member of the rural credit council is paid 
enough, on a per meeting basis, to make the position 
financially attractive. 

A “field man” is assigned to each council by the 
bank. He is the only salaried, full-time employee as- 
sociated with the council. His duties are many—in- 
cluding the contacting of past, present and prospective 
borrowers, the appraisal and periodic inspection of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 100) 


. Fields of sugar cane on Costa Rica’s central plateau. In back- 


ground is a sugar mill operated by the National Bank 
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A Multiple Bond Market 


Mr. LAWRENCE, vice-president and economist of the 
Empire Trust Company, New York, and an investment 
expert of note, says: “The post-war financial world may 
well see three distinct bond markets—for governments, for 
municipals and for corporates, with yields moving inde- 
pendently of each other.” 


E bond buyer sitting on the edge of his chair at the 

| opening of 1945 wonders how long it will last. A 
decade of severe shocks to confidence, with recur- 
ring threats of war was finally succeeded by the greatest 
of all wars. Governments everywhere have abandoned 
accepted rules of financial behaviour, with debts soaring 
to unprecedented levels. Yet the rate for money, the 
market’s gauge of demand and supply, modified by 
security and faith in the future, has declined steadily. 
Ten years ago no responsible economist, given as his 
premises the facts as they exist today, would have 
acknowledged, first, that the hypothesis was reasonable 
and, second, that bond yields would be at new lows 
instead of new highs. In all three fields, governments, 
municipals and private corporates, the course of yields 
has violated previous rules. To a degree the same may be 
said of the relation of these three markets to each other. 
The most astonishing departure from the orthodox is 
to be found in the government bond market. During the 
30’s the Federal budget was consistently out of balance. 
In terms of previous standards deficits were heavy, the 


Shades of a balanced budget! There is something quaint and 
nostalgic about this New Year cover of the Post 10 years ago 


excess of expenditures over receipts during the decade 
1931-1940 being greater than total expenditures during 
the period 1921-1930. In terms of sound finance most of 
the excess outlays were wasteful. With some exceptions 
the country gained no capital plant which might be 
expected in the future to amortize original investment 
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PUBLIC MARKETABLE INTEREST 
BEARING SECURITIES - JUNE 30, 1944 
out of earnings. It is not necessary to labor the point. In the (Alt Figures are in Mitions of Dollars) 
past, whenever a country persistently followed an unsound TOTAL OUTSTANDING - $141,591 
fiscal course its credit deteriorated and the rate on its obliga- HELD BY 6,787 COMMERCIAL BANKS - $63,233 
tions mounted. Particularly was this true when the Govern- ZEA ELD BY 6.787 COMMERCIAL BANKS 
ment at the same time tampered with the currency and ; 
deliberately promoted inflation. France in the 20’s is an 
illustration from the recent record. 


Reversing the Rules 


The facts are well known. As financial needs mounted, 
spurred by the grim demands of war, the Government not 
only had no difficulty in meeting its requirements but the 
average rate at which it borrowed actually declined. At the 
end of the 1939 fiscal year, with a public debt of approximately 
$45 billion, the Government paid interest at the rate of 2.534 
per cent. Six years later, with a public debt more than five 
times as great, the average weighted rate was 1.924 per cent. 
Nor was this a peculiarly American phenomenon. The British 
cut their computed charge from 3.092 per cent to 2.441 per 
cent and the Canadians from 3.714 per cent to 2.751 per cent. POSTAL SAVINGS 
Furthermore, in spite of a very great: increase in the debt 
charge, the national burden had not greatly changed. Due to 
the drop in the rate and the growth of the national income in 
the interval, the debt charge in 1944 was 1.7 per cent of the 
national income as against 1.4 per cent in 1939. In the United 
Kingdom the interest burden had risen from 4.5 per cent of 
the national income to 4.8 per cent, whereas in Canada it had 
actually declined from 3.1 per cent to 2.8 per cent. It may be 
recalled that the American Government in the first World : 
War had to pay an average of 414 per cent on its loans and that , WITH om 
the interest was tax exempt. 


Meeting War Needs 


The reasons for this are to be found in the improved tech- 
nique of money market control and the totality of modern 
warfare. The American banking system has lent itself easily to 
the great needs for Federal financing. The average citizen likes 
to pay his bills with checks, a fact that applies also to cor- 
porations and the Government. It has been a simple matter 
for the Government to borrow from the banks whatever it 
could not raise in the market from private citizens, savings 
banks, insurance companies and corporations. While the 
attempt to tap savings was recognized as sound and every 
campaign has emphasized its importance, the volume of such 
offering has in no way limited the fiscal freedom of the Treas- 
ury. The balance of its requirements has easily been raised 
from the commercial banks of the country. The war loan 
deposits have been just as effective in meeting the Treasury’s 
debts as the loans from savings. The Federal Reserve banks 
part passu have increased their holdings of government 
securities, thus creating the necessary additions to member 
bank reserves for growing deposits and currency in circulation. 

This has been accomplished with little or no shock to the 
faith of the citizen in his currency. The last war and its after- 
math are easily within the memory of the average man and he 
knows that great wars usually involve a corruption of the 
currency and a decline in its value. Singularly, insofar as he 
has such fears today, they are not directed at the use by this 
Government of its sovereign power of currency emission. The 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 117) 
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$1,000,000,000 in 3,000,000 Loans 


R. A. PETERSON 


Here’s a practical article, by a vice-president of 
Bank of America, N.T. & S.A., San Francisco, on the 
organization and operation of a consumer credit depart- 
ment. Mr. PETERSON’S bank has long been prominent in 
this business, and his suggestions are based on some of its 
experiences. 


T machinery is necessary for banks desiring to 
\\/ handle a large volume of consumer credit busi- 
ness after the war? 

This question involves analyzing the possible market, 
planning of facilities, providing credit information, 
handling of collections, dealer services, an advertising 
and promotion program. The suggestions offered herein 
do not attempt to give all the answers, but are drawn 
from observations throughout the country, also based 
upon some of the experiences of our bank in building up 
a friendly relationship in California with more than 
3,000,000 customer accounts in instalment loan trans- 
actions totaling in excess of $1,000,000,000. 

First, it is advisable for the bank interested to make 
the basic policy decision as to whether to enter this 
large field. If so, that decision should embrace a sincere 
desire to care for not only all the credit requirements of 
Mr. Average Man or Mrs. Average Woman in direct 
dealings with the customer, but also plans and facilities 
for properly meeting his needs for consumer goods 
through inventory financing and the discounting of 
instalment receivables for merchandise-dealer organ- 
izations. 

Naturally, the potential customer list cannot be 
limited to those whom you know, or a selected few who 
measure up to a rigid yardstick of established residence, 
employment and income, but should include any man 
or woman who can display a reasonable capacity and 
willingness to pay obligations. This credit must be 
merchandised—the public at large must be invited— 
they must be made to feel thoroughly welcome and at 
home when they arrive at the bank. 


Generally, institutions which intend to do a large 
volume of instalment financing should be located where 
it can be obtained. Even a fairly large bank cannot 
expect to do volume business in this field unless located 
in a wage earning area. Here are a few questions the 
banker might like to consider in examining his market: 

(1) Are there a sufficient number of permanent pay- 
roll industries which project a large volume of consumer 
buying on an instalment basis in that community? 
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(2) Is the community still growing, with new families 
arriving each year, or is the population static? 

(3) Is it largely a community of home owners, or do 
a preponderant number of residents rent their homes, 
or live in apartments and multiple housing? 

(4) If the territory includes an agricultural area, is 
there sufficient crop diversification to support sizable 
payrolls and year around wage earners? 

The competitive factors in the territory should also 
be considered, as brought out in T. D. Hammond’s 
article in July 1944 Banxinc (‘‘Consumer Credit After 
the War’’). 

This market analysis may reveal some interesting 
facts that will be helpful in planning. For example, 
during the war the Pacific Coast has had a substantial 
gain in population—some of which we hope to retain— 
and it is expected to produce a post-war consumer 
market far greater than ever before. 


\\ 


After the banker has decided that volume can be 
cultivated, he turns next to planning the facilities—per- 
sonnel and physical equipment—so they will prove 
adequate and accessible for the volume he proposes to 
attract and serve. 

The selection of personnel divides into three groups— 
experienced key men, the internal staff, and the field 
men. These key men, serving as the nucleus of the 
organization, must have the capacity to assume re- 

«sponsibility, training in sound credit, a thorough under- 
standing of a very detailed business, an ability to super- 
vise and pass along their know-how to the operating 
staff. Along with the know-how, they must be sincere, 
with a strong desire to serve well and agreeably, thus 
commanding the respect and confidence of the bank 
management, the staff and the customers. This business 
is largely built upon confidence in the knowledge and 
friendly understanding of your organization—not in a 
super-sales story or personal following as such. The glib 
salesman type may have his place somewhere, but not 
among your key men. 

These key men cannot handle personally every dealer, 
merchant or direct customer transaction. A selected 
group of alert young men among your employees can be 
trained to serve as their operating staff. Careful school- 

‘ing in the fundamentals and operations of handling 
instalment loans soon qualifies them for the normal 
requirements. Incidentally, what bank activity could 
better serve as a school of experience for your future 
senior lending officers? In the meantime, the experienced 
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key men will still be available for the unusual situations 
and problems that develop. 

While discussing the staff, let us take a good look at 
the duties of the prospective field man, the lowly 
collector. In his hands is placed one of the most delicate 
public relations problems, the delinquent customers. 
This public relations problem is dual, for the bank gets 
reactions from direct dealings with customers and from 
the dealers whose paper has been discounted. 

Undeniably, these field men largely set the standard 
by which the dealer-customer judges your service and 
performance. It ‘is the past due accounts and the re- 
possessions that worry him. Is this important work to 
be assigned to “‘left overs” from the personnel depart- 
ment, or untrained youngsters, or should selected men 
be carefully trained for this assignment? Dealer-mer- 
chants can give praise as freely as they are apt to crit- 
icize at their many meetings with trade associates, who 
are your prospective dealer-customers. Naturally, they 
question at first a bank’s ability to deliver in this new 
type of collection activity. Real performance may give 
them a pleasant surprise. 


What about the physical facilities proposed for this 
department? Is the floor space adequate? Is it acces- 
sible? Are signs carrying proper directional information 
installed in the lobby? Can this department be located 
where it enjoys the combination of accessibility to both 
street and lobby traffic? 

Some banks have found it particularly advantageous 
to use a separate street entrance, along with an entrance 
from one end of the lobby. With the aid of directional 
signs in the lobby, this arrangement permits other 
banking customers to have ready access to this de- 
partment. At the same time, the separate street en- 
trance can help to minimize the through lobby traffic. 
Surveys also indicate that many small loan borrowers 
prefer some measure of privacy in discussing their 
financial affairs with loan officers. Here again the sep- 
arate street entrance serves this purpose admirably. 


REDIT SERVICE 
and COLLECTIONS 


One of the important tools of such a department is a 
credit information service which can be used to establish 
the potential borrower’s eligibility. Large scale in- 
stalment financing is, in fact, the mass distribution of 
credit. In addition to this pertinent information so 
necessary for the lending officers in direct dealings with 
borrowers, dealers will need credit service in order to 
get their maximum of desirable instalment sales. 

In seeking information needed to measure customers’ 
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credit ability, frequently only some of the facts are told— 
those the customer wants the banker to know. Some 
banks supplement their usual credit data with significant 
negative information, such as details of repossessions, 
suits, judgments, FHA claims, chronic delinquencies, 
drunken driving warrants, driving license suspensions, 
bunco and bad check operations and any other credit 
misbehaviors. 

It is assumed there will be an orderly system es- 
tablished of sending notices on past due accounts. This 
system must function daily with never-failing regularity, 
the timing, frequency and kind of notice depending 
upon the type of account, risk and degree of delin- 
quency. At the proper point in this procedure the op- 
erating staff takes over, having been trained to inquire 
quickly into reasons for delinquencies and to work out 
ways to bring such accounts back into good standing. 

Under discussion of ‘‘ Personnel” I have stressed the 
importance of selecting the right type of field men to 
develop satisfied customers. Our policy is to use only 
trained, experienced men to handle collections in the 
field, for this work is considered a public relations prob- 
lem. Dealer-merchants want repossessions held to a 
minimum and good performance in handling collec- 
tions by trained field men has more influence than any- 
thing else in obtaining dealer business from new or 
additional sources. 

Your largest potential activity is the discounting of 
instalment receivables. However, a progressive dealer 
program designed to achieve this would offer a variety 
of services to cover either seasonable or entire annual 
credit requirements of dealer-merchant or distributor. 
These may range from seasonable borrowings or flexible 
flooring plans to field warehousing, a very necessary 
part of the bank’s service in developing the whole area 
of activities. 


Before initiating the advertising campaign, the bank 
should make certain it can deliver what is to be adver- 
tised. Like any merchandise that is widely distributed, 
this consumer credit program should be packaged and 
tailored to suit the various needs of prospective cus- 
tomers. A name or label for ready identification is help- 
ful. The program is aimed at the consumer mass public, 
and the sales appeal must be made to Mr. Average Man 
or Mrs. Average Woman in language they can under- 
stand. In melting down the customers’ mental barriers, 
sometimes aroused by massive marble pillars, the bank 
need not become any less dignified. 

We cannot expect to pre-select credit in the adver- 
tising copy. Everybody must be invited. The screening 
process is the job of the well-trained, tactful lending 
officer. 

In reaching the vast consumer public no one adver- 
tising medium provides the answer. It is the com- 
bination of well-planned newspaper copy, messages on 
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the radio, billboards, street car and bus cards, direct 
» mail—all carefully coordinated—which does the job. 

An independent survey was recently conducted 
among 10,000 workers in California ranging from white 
collar people to manual laborers. Asked how they would 
prefer to finance their next instalment purchase, 93.6 
per cent specified a preference for bank financing over 
other types of instalment lending agencies. 


Exerrience has shown that one of the main reasons 
why people prefer to deal with a bank is to establish 
bank credit for future needs. To serve as a reminder, we 
issue to each customer who pays his obligations promptly 
a preferred credit card entitling him to preferred credit 
consideration the next time he needs financing from the 
bank. This card is a most effective advertising piece 
which can be carried in a wallet and is something cus- 
tomers like to show their friends. 

Timing is a vital factor in planning the advertising 
program. Tax payment time and the aftermath of 
Christmas shopping brings a need for personal loans. In 
the spring people think most about new model cars and 
new refrigerators. The late Summer and Fall stirs re- 
minders about a new roof needed or repairing the old 
one before Winter comes. In June teachers may need a 
helping hand for an extended vacation trip or attend- 
ance at some far-away Summer school. 

Additional sources of customers should not be over- 
looked. The bank promotion program forms a natural 
tie-in with the merchant-dealers’ sales plans, which can 
aid in telling your story to their customers. Dealers’ 
sales floors carry traffic which never reaches your bank. 
Utilize it with attractive and appropriate selling helps 
such as signs, price tags, window displays, clocks, etc. 
These along with the appeal of bank credit will produce 
business for both merchant-dealers and the bank. 

The cooperation of insurance producers can be en- 
listed in developing auto loans by providing them with 
promotion aids. Make it easy for them with appro- 
priate forms and other material to combine your credit 
package and their insurance story into one of greater 
values for prospective customers. 

Personal .calls can be made. Department stores, 
doctors’ and dentists’ offices can be explored and any 
other sources where debt or instalment requirements 
are created. 

Do not overlook the big contribution which can come 


from the bank staff. In many cases perhaps the senior 
officers meet few prospects for home modernization 
loans or personal loans, or encounter housewives worry- 
ing about including purchase of a refrigerator or washing 
machine within limits of the family budget. Many 
prospective customers like these are in daily contact 
with bookkeepers and tellers, who cash pay checks all 
day long and visit with their friends in the evenings. 
Here they meet on the common ground of personal 
problems and aspirations. The bank staff likes to be an 
authority on matters of home economy. Staff meetings 
can be held to give them a basic understanding of 
instalment services and to explain to them the details 
of current advertising campaigns. 

The staff that meets the public is the only means of 
personal contact the bank has with the majority of its 
customers, particularly time-buyers and _ borrowers. 
These customers represent your most accessible, most 
economical and safest market for these services. Word- 
of-mouth advertising is the most convincing of all. The 
entire bank staff can do much to make customers feel 
welcome, and to invite friends and associates to use your 
instalment services. 


Sout a bank engage in all phases of instalment 
lending? Is it not logical for the customer who has come 
into the bank to make 12 or 18 payments on a refrig- 
erator and received courteous, friendly treatment, to 
return for a personal loan in some emergency, or apply 
for funds to modernize or repair his home? The auto- 
mobile purchaser, who has had a similar experience is 
most likely to come to the bank where he is known when 
ready to build a home or finance purchase of some home 
appliance. The bank already knows these people and 
they know the bank. Their credit rating is established; 
no extensive credit investigation is needed to serve their 
additional requirements. One phase of instalment serv- 
ice frequently complements another, and results in 
better loans at less cost. Where is a better market for 
safe deposit boxes, savings accounts and other bank 
services than these family type customers who are 
constantly coming into the bank? 

As we build personal loans and instalment financing 
on a volume basis—doesn’t it logically follow that we 
create more jobs, develop our personnel, afford them 
wider opportunities, add more customers, and above 
all, expand our scope of public service? 


By the Way 


The fellow who is a real radical today is the one 
who asks for all the liberties our Constitution 
guarantees. 


For most persons success not only brings poise but 
also avoirdupots. 


The average salesman today takes orders from no 
one. 


A wage slave is a fellow who gets $125 a week and 
time and a half for overtime. 


A diplomat is a man who knows what it isn’t 
safe to laugh at. 


One good thing about the present cigars is that 
they are fireproof. 


When you consider the strength of Communism in 
various nations, it looks as if the world will be left 
if it doesn’t go right. 


Only in Utopia will there be a government that 
can support you without taxing you. 
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A TRUST QUIZ Fon me BANK STAFF 


ALBERT JOURNEAY 


Mr. JOURNEAY, vice-president of The Purse Company, 
Chicago, discusses methods he used in conducting a study 
in a mid-western bank to determine how well informed the 
bank’s staff was on the functions and service of its trust 
department. He also gives the results obtained from the 
study, which indicate that the bank “has done a good job 
of eliciting the cooperation of its staff” but that “it is ap- 
parent it can go much further.” 


HESE four questions have long been the source of 
iscusson among trust men: 

(1) To what extent are the officers and em- 
ployees of your bank familiar with the services of its 
trust department? 

(2) Are they, through their normal contacts, poten- 
tial sources of new trust business? 

(3) How many of them have wills? 

(4) How many of them have named their own bank 
as executors? 

The opinions expressed have varied widely but in 
most cases have not been based on factual data. This 
article gives the results of a recently completed study in 
which every effort was made to find out exactly what the 
facts were. This study was conducted with the full co- 
operation of the bank’s trust officers and of the vice- 
president in charge of operations. 

Admittedly, the findings which follow are the result 
of a study in only one institution. The situations in 
other institutions may develop a somewhat different 
picture. While it is hoped that others may be prompted 
to make similar studies, it is my opinion that they will 
arrive at much the same conclusions. 

LEADING mid-western 


The Physical Set-u 
7 ; P _A bank, selected as the 
institution on which the study should be based, offered 


an ideal proving ground. While it is one of the 100 
largest banks in the United States, it has many of the 
characteristics of the average sized institution. It is 
closely integrated. Its 550 officers and employees form a 
united bank family. Its trust department is located on 
the main banking floor where contact with the other de- 
partments is facilitated. Its trust Officers are as well 
known and as well liked within the bank as are the offi- 
cers of other departments. Its trust department has 
been outstandingly successful, is thoroughly modern, 
and is well regarded by competitors and by the public. 
[It has done a moderate amount of direct mail advertis- 
ing in recent years but has not employed newspaper 
space. 

As the basis of the study, a questionnaire designed to 
extract the desired information was carefully prepared. 
Considerable thought was given to formulating this 
questionnaire by the trust officers, the officer in charge 
of personnel, and several outside sources to whom it was 
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submitted. It consisted of 17 questions, of which 14 
could be answered by a straight “yes” or “no.” It was 
simplified to the point where not more than 15 minutes 
would be required to answer it fully. 


S A prelude to sub- 

mitting this question- 
naire, which went to the entire staff with the exception 
of building maintenance workers, pages, and a few 
others, I interviewed a cross-section of the group. 

In all, 16 interviews were conducted. The objects of 
this procedure were (a) to test the questionnaire, (b) 
to enable the interviewer to get the benefit of those 
sidelights and impressions which will inevitably come 
out in personal discussions, but which may be missed 
in the written answers. It is interesting to note that the 
pattern of the study became plain as the results of the 
personal interviews were studied. When, following this 
preliminary work, the questionnaire was sent to the en- 
tire staff and the results were analyzed it was found 
that the 326 employees who responded had confirmed 
the facts disclosed by the group personally interviewed. 


Personal Interviews 


What Study Covered Lx THAT we could get 


frank and unbiased an- 
swers to the questions no one was asked to disclose his 
identity. However, we did wish to be able to break the 
study down into groups, and at the top of the sheet were 
listed 16 classifications, such as “division, or section 
manager,” “officer,” “police,” “teller,” “secretary.” 
Each employee was asked to indicate to which classifi- 
cation he belonged. This turned out to be valuable in 
making sub-studies. 
Space will not permit the presentation of each of 
these sub-divisions so it will be necessary to confine this 
article to the tabulation of the answers from the entire 
group. Following, are the questions together with the 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 111) 


Banker: “I haven’t named my own bank as my executor, but 
I most heartily recommend that step to you” 
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Mr. MAKIN reports on plans for reabsorbing British 
soldier-bankers into the banking business when the war is 
over. Refresher courses of study are being planned for them. 
“British bankers,” says Mr. MAKIN, “are taking a 
humanistic view of the problem, realizing that in their 
staffs they have a most valuable asset.” 


with many problems in conducting an efficient 

banking service with a heavily depleted regular 
staff, augmented by temporary and female personnel. 
In what we hope is the not too distant future an entirely 
new staffing problem will arise, one that will require the 
same careful thought as those already overcome, but 
will just as surely be solved. 

The problem, which may also be common to American 
banks, is that of rehabilitating the returning soldier- 
banker. That British bankers are conscious of the diffi- 
culties looming ahead and are already preparing to 
wrestle with them is now becoming known. The re- 
absorbing into bank offices of the returning servicemen 
when demobilization commences is no light task. 

The numbers are considerable for most of the “ Big 
Five” banks have released 50 per cent or more of their 
male staffs. The Midland Bank alone has over 8,000 
men in the forces and the figure for Barclays Bank is 
some 6,000. When it is realized that practically half of 
these men fall in the 30-40 age group the difficulties of 
reinstatement are appreciated. Apart from about 10 
per cent who are over 40 years old, the remainder may 
be roughly considered as falling into two equal groups, 
i.e. the under 25’s and the 25-30’s. 


fF over five years British banks have been faced 


Ir is quite obvious that all the men, irrespective of 
age, who have been in the forces for two or more years 


will be completely out of touch with present banking, 


procedure. Even much of the ordinary routine work has 
undergone marked changes during the war, changes 
that in many cases have come to stay. 

Most of the men under 25 years of age joined the 
forces before they had acquired any sound knowledge of 
routine, let alone general practice, and what little they 
did know will probably have been forgotten. Quite a 
number of this class left the bank service as juniors on 
small salaries but will return as men, probably with the 
added responsibilities of a wife and family. Some may 
have achieved distinction and relatively high rank with 
pay much in excess of what they will receive on their 
return to bank life. If they have become accustomed to 
command they may experience difficulties in adjusting 
their mental outlook to that of a junior bank officer. 
Bank executives appreciate this psychological fact and 
will deal with these men with tolerant understanding. 

The men in the 30-40 age group are those who by 
reason of their banking service, experience and knowl- 
edge, are normally entitled to be considered for positions 
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How British Banks Re-Employ 


F. BRADSHAW MAKIN 


of responsibility, either as managers or chief clerks. The 
war interrupted their training at the most important 
stage and they have lost valuable experience which is 
really vital for them if they are to occupy their rightful 
posts. 

As the banks have undertaken to reinstate all return- 
ing servicemen there also arises the problem of those 
who have been wounded or whose nerves have been 
adversely affected by service privations. Here again 
sympathetic treatment will be assured and such men 
may be given the opportunity of appointment to smaller 
branches in country districts or seaside areas. 


Tue reabsorbing of men will be facilitated by the 
resignation or dismissal of the temporary female staffs. 
There is even a slight prospect of a staff shortage in the 
early transitional period as many of the married women 
on the payrolls will resign immediately they realize there 
is no danger of their being redirected into industry by 
the Ministry of Labor. This does not imply that the 
married women have not pulled their weight—they have 
done well, but the strain is beginning to be felt. 

Speaking generally the main problem resolves itself 
into: 

(1) Training the younger man in bank routine and 
giving him the opportunity to acquire a knowledge of 
banking practice, law, and procedure. These men wil! 
start from scratch as they have little to “unlearn.”’ 

(2) Giving the older men, who already have a bank- 
ing background, every possible chance to become fa- 
miliar with the new practices occasioned by the war, the 
new regulations, mechanization, etc., and gradually to 
fit them for the more responsible positions due them. 
Men in this group are the potential chief officers of the 
future and as such are valuable human material. 


Very careful consideration has been given to ‘the 
difficulties that will arise in fitting all the returning men 
into bank service, and staff controllers have done some 
hard thinking. It was realized that most of the men over 
30 years old would not take kindly to any form of re- 
fresher courses which gave them the feeling of being sent 
back to school. The best way to become familiar with 
any job is the practical one of doing the actual work, 
and this thought has been kept in mind by the staff 
managers. To allot men to offices as supernumeraries 
would probably give them an insight into the new condi- 
tions fairly quickly, but there are definite drawbacks in 
practice. Men would feel that they were being unduly 
pushed around from one office to another and would 
tend to become unsettled, whereas it is important that 
they be made to feel “at home” quickly. 

It has finally been decided that refresher courses of an 
essentially practical nature shall be arranged, and that as 
many ex-servicemen as possible shall be asked to attend 
them. The courses are of two kinds: 
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(1) For the younger men with little experience, a 
fairly elementary two-weeks course covering all routine 
and other duties up to and including the work of a cashier. 

(2) A more advanced and comprehensive course for 
men in the 30-40 age group, comprising all the new 
methods of procedure, new regulations both govern- 
mental and interbank, senior or chief clerk duties, 
foreign exchange, security work, etc. This one will be a 
four-week course. 

In neither case will there be any form of written 
examination, and the practical nature of the work will 
be illustrated by actual documents wherever possible. 
A panel of instructors will be provided selected from 
senior staff men who are asked to volunteer for periods 
not exceeding six months. 

All members now in the forces will be informed of the 
nature of the proposed courses. 

It is also intended that each man on his return to the 
bank will be interviewed by a senior staff officer or local 
director who will welcome the man back and outline the 
scheme being operated for the benefit of servicemen. 


Branch managers will be expected to take a more than 
usual interest in the serviceman and in particular note 
any who show an aptitude for higher office or as candi- 
dates for promotion. Also managers must help the men 
to settle down quickly and see that they obtain as varied 
an experience of the new conditions as possible. 

No little tact will be required by refresher course 
instructors and branch managers, as it is realized that 
many men may have become coarsened by their war 
experiences. As British banks have always been insistent 
on a gentlemanly deportment on the part of their staff, 
particularly in relationship with customers, a tact- 
ful approach to counter manners is envisaged. 

The taking of the examinations held under the aus- 
pices of the Bankers’ Institute has always been con- 
sidered desirable, though not compulsory, and special 
facilities may be granted the younger men whose studies 
have been broken by war service. 

In brief, British bankers are taking a humanistic view 
of the problem, realizing that in their staffs they have 
a most valuable asset. 


Considering the “Bretton Woods Plan 


At a meeting of American Bankers Association 
leaders in Chicago recently, the Bretton Woods pro- 
gram was one of the subjects discussed with a view to 
determining a position that reflects banking opinion. 
Presiding was W. L. Hemingway, chairman of the A.B.A. 
Committee on Special Activities, and president of the 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust Company, St. 
Louis. The picture shows some of those present: 

Left to right, Fred F. Florence, president, Republic 
National Bank, Dallas; S. Sloane Colt, president, Bank- 
ers Trust Company, New York; Leon Fraser, president, 
First National Bank, New York; Clarence Hunter, 
economist, The New York Trust Company; Keehn W. 
Berry, president, Whitney National Bank, New Or- 
leans; William A. Mitchell, vice-president, J. P. Morgan 
& Company, Inc., New York; A.B.A. Treasurer Wilmer 
J. Waller, president, Hamilton National Bank, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; A.B.A. Vice-president Frank C. Rathje, 
president, Chicago City Bank and Trust Company; 


Bank, Washington, D. C.; A.B.A. President W. Ran- 
dolph Burgess, vice-chairman of board, National City 
Bank of New York; Committee Chairman Hemingway; 
A.B.A. Executive Manager Harold Stonier; A.B.A. 
Deputy Manager Merle E. Selecman; Winthrop W. 
Aldrich, chairman of board, The Chase National Bank, 
New York; A.B.A. Comptroller John J. Rooney; Briga- 
dier General Leonard P. Ayres, vice-president, Cleve- 
land Trust Company; Fred I. Kent, director, Bankers 
Trust Company, New York; A.B.A. Assistant General 
Counsel L. C. Bertram. 

Also in attendance at the meeting, but not appearing 
in the photograph, were: Tom K. Smith, president, The 
Boatmen’s National Bank, St. Louis; Luther Cleveland, 
president, Guaranty Trust Company, New York; Hugh 
H. McGee, vice-president, Bankers Trust Company, 
New York; and Charles E. Spencer, Jr., president, First 
National Bank, Boston. 
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The Lady With the Stolen War Bonds 


MYRON STEARNS 


ment bond fool you,” the Secret Service agent 
said. “‘ You have to get just as good identification 
from the guy who wants to redeem it as you would for a 
personal check from a stranger. Bonds can be stolen like 
anything else—and whoever presents a stolen bond for 
redemption will put up a good front and have a very, 
very plausible story. And remember that speed is often 
the most important thing in catching up with a crook.” 
“As in this Monahan case?” the teller suggested. 
“As in this Monahan case,” the agent agreed. “And 
there’s one time an unusual mistake paid dividends. It 
gave us a real head start.” 
The Monahan case they referred to had occurred only 
a couple of days before. It began when an attractive 
young woman, in the uniform of a cadet nurse, walked 
into the big Metropolitan bank and said she had some 
bonds for redemption. The teller directed her to the 


D= let the comfortable feeling that it’s a govern- 


desk occupied by one of the vice-presidents who was 
taking charge of the redeeming of bonds. 

The vice-president took the envelope she held out to 
him. It contained two $100 and five $25 bonds, all 
made out to Mrs. Helen G. Monahan. 

“You are Mrs. Monahan?” he asked. 


Still the bank official hesitated. Social Security cards 
can be fraudulently secured, or sometimes stolen at the 
same time and place that bonds are. 

“T’m afraid we'll have to have a more definite identi- 
fication than that,” he said. “Perhaps someone at St. 
John’s Hospital would be willing to identify you, or 
guarantee your signature.” 

“Of course they will, if it’s necessary to bother them 
with it,”’ she admitted. She seemed rather irritated. “I'll 
tell them, and be back.” 


Ax HOUR later she returned. A soldier was with her. 
To Mr. Fellows she again presented the bonds, and with 
them a paper on which was written the name, Helen G. 
Monahan. Below the signature it read: “This is to 
certify that Helen G. Monahan is a cadet nurse at St. 
John’s, and the above is her signature. John K. South- 
erly, M.D., director.” 

“T think that ought to do it,” Mr. Fellows told her. 
“Excuse me a moment.” Taking the slip he went into 
another room and consulted an index. He wanted to 
make doubly sure that everything was all right. It took 
only a moment to verify the fact that Dr. John K. 
Southerly was actually the director of St. John’s 
Hospital. 

“Okay, Mrs. Monahan,” he said, returning to his 
desk. “If you’ll just step to one of the teller’s windows 
you can get the value of your bonds.” He watched as the 
teller had her write her signature, to compare with that 
on the guarantee. The handwriting was obviously the 
same. 

Then came the unusual mistake. The teller handed 
over, for two $100 bonds and five $25s, the sum of 
$281.25. Only after the young pair had left the building 


She nodded gravely. “I’m a cadet nurse,” she volun- = 


teered. “My husband, Edward Monahan, is in the | 


Army.” 
“You are working at one of the local hospitals?” Mr. 
Fellows, the vice-president, felt there was nothing 


wrong here. The girl’s glance was direct and appealing. Ie 7 


She looked neat and efficient in the becoming uniform. { 


“At St. John’s.” 


Mr. Fellows hesitated. It’s not always easy to tell a ame 


pretty young woman whose husband is fighting for his 
country that you can’t trust her word. 

“We have to have very definite identification,” he 
said, “‘before we can cash your bonds for you. You un- 
derstand that, of course. You probably have such 
identification with you?” 

“Oh, yes,” she answered. ‘“‘I have my Social Security 
card.” She ferreted around in her hand bag and 
brought it forth, made out, as were the bonds, to Mrs. 
Helen G. Monahan. 
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with the money did he realize that through some quirk 
he had paid out $37.50 too much. The true redemption 
value of the seven recently purchased bonds was 
$243.75. 

At oncethe bank called St. John’s Hospital, a step which 
had seemed unnecessary before in view of Dr. Southerly’s 
written guarantee. But: ‘“‘ Monahan? Helen Monahan?” 
the hospital people said, “‘We have no one of that name 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 62) ° 
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G9 News 


In the December issue of BANKING, Chester R. Davis, 
chairman of the A.B.A. Committee on Service for War 
Veterans, reported on the Committee’s preliminary plans 
for its extensive program on behalf of returning service 
people. Here is further word of the Committee’s activities. 


Survey of Personnel Plans 


SURVEY of the personnel reemployment plans now 
A being formulated or followed by approximately a 
hundred of the nation’s banks has just been 
completed. From the material gathered, the American 
Bankers Association Committee on Service for War 
Veterans is preparing a series of suggestions which 
should be of appreciable aid to many banking institu- 
tions, large or small, in setting up their individual pro- 
grams for the reemployment of their own war veterans. 
These suggestions will include methods by which the 
banks can fully meet their legal and moral obligations 
to returning servicemen and women, and will point 
out ways by which the banks may be able to make the 
best use of training, skills, and experience gained by 
the veterans in military service. Also included will be 
information pertaining to the possible use of refresher 
courses and retraining plans for returning bank staff 
members who will have need for such assistance. 


Information on GI Loans 


Members of the Committee, together with other 
bankers and A.B.A. staff members, have been in fre- 
quent conference with the Veterans Administrator and 
his representatives during the past several months, 
discussing the form and extent of the Administrator’s 
regulations covering procedure to be followed by lenders 
and veterans in negotiating GI loans. 

Regulations on the home loans were completed and 
released in October and a copy, accompanied by a com- 
plete set of loan forms required, was sent by the Com- 
mittee to all members of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. 

Following these releases, the A.B.A. general counsel 
prepared and the Committee mailed to all banks a 19- 
page digest of the loan provisions of the GI act and a 
guide for use in following the home loan regulations. 

As this is written, the Veterans Administrator has 
just released a handbook on matters of policy and pro- 
cedure which should be followed by lenders in making 
home loans. Copies of the handbook are being prepared 
for mailing by the Committee to most of the nation’s 
banks. 

The Administrator’s regulations on farm loans were 
also released and copies sent through the A.B.A. office 
to approximately 15,000 member banks. 

Sample set of the forms for use in connection with the 
processing of GI farm loans are being sent by the Com- 
mittee to the banks, together (according to Committee 
plans) with a digest of the farm loan regulations, similar 
to the one issued on the home loans. 
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Release of the business loan regulations by the Ad- 
ministrator was expected during the latter part of De- 
cember, and as soon as they were available, copies, 
sample forms, and an A.B.A. digest were to go out. 


State Legislation 


The A.B.A. Committee on State Legislation, at the 
request of the Veterans Committee, has prepared sug- 
gestions on possible state legislation which may be re- 
quired in some jurisdictions to enable veterans to obtain 
full advantage of the loan provisions of the Federal act. 
These suggestions have been made available to all state 
bankers associations and to their legislative committees, 
for the purpose of considering the presentation of such 
enabling legislation to their state legislatures. 


Banking Information to Veterans 


Through the Special Planning Division of the U. S. 
Army, factual information on the intent of the GI act 
loan provisions has been incorporated in the official in- 
formation booklet which is now being given to persons 
released from military service through the Army’s 
separation centers. 

The Veterans Committee is now in touch with other 
branches of the military service and with other govern- 
mental agencies that are preparing booklets of informa- 
tion and guides for the veterans. Through these con- 
tacts, the Committee expects to be of some assistance 
in assuring that veterans will have presented to them 
complete and dependable bank service information. 

As soon as all of the regulations on loans have been 
completed and released, the Committee will have pre- 
pared and made available informative folders for dis- 
tribution by banks to local veterans. 


Cooperation with State GI Committees 


A number of the state bankers associations have al- 
ready appointed veterans committees and others are 
planning similar action. The A.B.A. Committee will co- 
operate with these groups in a program which con- 
templates the spread of banker-war veteran cooperation 
to every community in the country. Committee mem- 
bers are now participating as speakers and discussion 
leaders in meetings where bankers gather to learn how 
they may help in the tremendous reconversion task. 


Counseling Veterans 


When men and women are being released from 
military service, they pass through one of the separa- 
tion centers. In order to become acquainted with the 
separation procedure, members of the A.B.A. Com- 
mittee on Service for War Veterans visited several 
forts and camps where such centers are in operation. 

Highlights of those inspection visits are given on 
the next three pages of BANKING. 
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First stop for soldiers coming to Fort Sheridan (Ill.), 
where they get coffee and doughnuts. Sampling the coffee, 
above, l. to r., Walter B. Allen, vice-president, Continental 
Illinois National Bank and Trust Co., Chicago, a member of 
the A.B.A.’s Committee on Service for War Veterans and 
chairman, Illinois Bankers Association’s Committee on Aid to 
War Veterans; C. A. Beutel, president, South-East National 
Bank, Chicago and member, Illinois association’s veterans’ 
committee; George Slight, cashier, Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank, and member, Illinois committee; Chester R. Davis, 
vice-president, Chicago Title and Trust Company, and chair- 
man, A.B.A. veterans’ committee; and Colonel George H. 
Cushman, Fort Sheridan post commander 


Army private presents papers on arrival at Fort Sheridan Sep- 
aration Center. Within 48 hours he will be a civilian again 


A counselor tells men how to convert their Army insurance 


PHOTOS BY U. S. ARMY SIGNAL CORPS 


Bankers Visit 


Here, in picture and text, BANKING re- 
ports on the visits made to Army separation 
centers by members of the American Bankers 
Association Committee on Service for War 
Veterans. 

The visits were well received by the post comman- 
dants. These men all seemed to have more than just 
an official interest in the future welfare of the 
veterans. They appeared to be personally interested 
and appreciated the cooperation offered by the 
bankers. 

The visits resulted in a suggestion whereby bankers 
might be of material aid to the military personnel 
at the separation centers who carry the responsibility 
of advising the veterans on their plans for resumption 
of civilian life. At one stage of the separation routine, 
the veteran sits in private consultation with a trained 
counselor who, to the best of his ability, answers 
personal questions presented by the veteran and 
gives him information intended to be helpful to him in 
his return to civilian occupation. 

The Committee members found these counselors 
anxious to obtain additional reliable information on 
business and finance—facts they could use in their 
all-important work of guiding veterans whose fu- 
ture plans involve the use of banking services. This 
information the Committee is preparing to make 
available to the counselors in all separation centers. 


mittee on Service for War Veterans, visited Fort 

Sheridan, Illinois, where the separation center will 
handle 3,000 veterans daily when the time of general 
demobilization arrives. His comments on the counseling 
system, one of several] steps in the separation process, 
will particularly interest bankers: 

“In the counseling section the men are gathered in a 
group and given talks as to retaining or converting their 
Army insurance and about benefits provided through 
the Veterans Administration, the United States Em- 
ployment Service, and the GI Bill of Rights, as well as 
other information which will be beneficial in returning 
to a civilian status. After these orientation talks the men 
are assigned to individual counselors who are experi- 
enced personnel consultants, all of whom have attended 
a special five weeks’ course in counseling technique con- 
ducted by the Army at Fort Dix. Enlisted men are inter- 
viewed by enlisted men and officers by officers, and they 
are encouraged to ask and discuss any questions or prob- 
lems which may confront them. Representatives of the 
United States Employment Service and the Veterans 
Administration are also available for consultation. 

“We suggested that their counselors be asked to ad- 
vise men to consult their local bankers upon return to 


(Cite R. Davis, chairman of the A.B.A. Com- 
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their own community on any financial or other problems 
where the banker could be of service. It is at this point 
also that the ‘A.G.O. Form 100’ is prepared, which is 
the Army blank made available to each man upon dis- 
charge, indicating his work in the Army and special 
courses taken with the civilian equivalent job explana- 
tion. This form should be of great interest to the em- 
ployer and should be requested together with the dis- 
charge when a discharged veteran seeks re-employment. 

“The veteran is also entitled to a special statement of 
his Army rating in general aptitude tests and of any 
courses taken while in the Army, with recommendations 
as to continued study or type of work upon return to 
civilian life. This is not given unless the veteran requests 
a record, and I understand will not be available at a 
later period from any source. I feel that we should make 
an effort to have the Army issue this statement in every 
case for the benefit of both the veteran as well as the 
employer, but I realize that in some cases the record 
might be embarrassing to the veteran. . . 

“The entire program is handled with understanding 
and dispatch. I understand that the Navy plans on 
handling its discharged veterans in a similar manner 
through suitable naval stations. 

“All of us should bear in mind that no matter how 
efficiently the Army has performed its functions, the job 
has just begun and it is time for us, as bankers and 
citizens, to assume responsibility of helping the veteran 
to re-establish himself in gainful occupation in regular 
civilian life. That is the least we can do for those who 
have done so much for us, and it is a duty which we must 
willingly assume and perform if we wish to re-establish 
peace time economy and preserve our democratic 
government.” 


Frou another part of the United States came a report 
by A.B.A. Committeeman B. Magruder Wingfield, vice- 
president and trust officer of the National Bank of 
Commerce in Houston, Texas. 

“T spent an interesting and profitable day at the 
separation center at Fort Sam Houston,” he reports. 
“This is the first of five pilot centers, established to 
develop the technique of orderly and efficient separation 
of servicemen from the Army and prepare them for 
re-entry into civil life. Nineteen of such centers have 
now been established, located in various parts of the 
United States. . . 

“In addition to witnessing the procedure followed 
with one group of veterans, I discussed with Captains 
Arnold, MacVeagh, and Forsyth, who are charged with 
the administration of this particular separation center, 
what their experience indicated with regard to the best 
ways in which banks could be of service to returning 
veterans. These officers felt it would be highly desirable 
for each bank to have at least one officer thoroughly 
conversant with matters pertaining to returning veter- 
ans, with whom a veteran would feel free to discuss his 
problems upon his return home. 

“One reason that they felt such a man should, wher- 
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Army Separation Centers... . 


Captain George Winninger, behind counter, explains mustering- 
out pay. Listening, front row, I. to r., Colonel Paul Armstrong; 
Major B. Courtney; E. H. Felt, Cook County Selective Service; 
Chairman Davis; Colonel Cushman; and Colonel E. M. 
Stenjem. Committeeman Allen, right, background 


Edeibiut 


A counselor tells a separatee about the GI Bill of Rights 


A final bit of advice and reminder that the war is not over 
PHOTOS BY U. S. ARMY SIGNAL CORPS 
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Separatee gets complete medical examination and if he needs 
medical attention he may remain until it is completed, or take 
his discharge and get it done at his own expense 


ever possible, be in each bank, was in order that the 
returning veteran could receive authoritative answers 
and not feel that he was shunted about from one place 
to another in order to obtain the information he desired. 
Their experience with veterans indicated to them that, 
in many instances, there was a feeling among returning 
veterans that banks might not be willing to grant loans 
to returning veterans and do other things to which such 
l veterans might be reasonably entitled. These officers 
suggested that it would therefore appear obviously de- 
sirable for banks to do everything possible to offset this 
feeling, whether or not such feeling is merited. 
“These officers pointed out that veterans are now 
being separated from the service in comparatively small 
numbers. During this period the banks should take 


advantage of this opportunity to improve their tech- 
niques through the careful handling of the compara- 
tively few applications which will come to any individual 
bank, in order that their routine in respect to servicing 
returning veterans may be fully developed by the time 
greater numbers of veterans separate from the service. 
“They stated that they hoped that banks would not 
become discouraged by reason of the fact that some of 
the applicants might, upon investigation, prove not to 
be reasonably entitled to the loans they requested. They 
felt that the loans that could be made would more than 
compensate in good will and otherwise for the time spent 
on loans that could not properly be made. This would be 
particularly true with regard to the earlier applicants 


A counselor, who has done Army personnel work for nearly 
two years and is trained for his job, gives some advice 


- 


for loans, because regardless of the number of loans 
granted, the experience developed with these applica- 
tions would stand the banks in good stead when they 
have more numerous applications.” 


Tre separation center at Camp Shelby, Mississippi, 
was visited by Walter W. Schroeder, vice-president of 
the National Bank of Commerce, New Orleans. 

“‘T was requested to make a talk on the GI loans to all 
officers and the 37 interviewers and counselors and the 
Veterans Administration’s representative of the center,” 
reported Committeeman Schroeder. “The interviewers 
are specially selected men, very intelligent, and they 
were most eager to get firsthand information regarding 
GI loans. One of the questions that was asked was 
whether or not the banks would real/y make these loans 
to the veterans. 

“T assured them that for the most part the banks were 
ready and willing to make the loans in such cases where 
they could be made on a sound basis and in keeping with 
good banking. I stated further that in instances where 
the banks cannot make the loans, they are being urged 
to direct the veteran to someone who can. I also men- 
tioned that, in my opinion, each bank should select one 
officer to study these loans, preferably an ex-service man 
and one who will deal kindly and understandingly with 
the veterans. 

“The information booklet being handed to each dis- 
charged veteran now states that the $2,000 guaranty is 
not a gift and that his loan must be paid in full, and 
states further that in many cases banks may not be able 
to extend the credit. I told them that this should be 
impressed very forcibly on all veterans, but at the same 
time they should be assured that banks will welcome 
the opportunity of discussing their problems with them 
at any time they wish. I mentioned further that it would 
be their purpose, and also ours, to caution the veterans 
to take plenty of time in which to make application for 
loans as they will have several years in which this 
can be done. 

“Tn a later talk with Major Cheatham, we agreed that 
banks can be helpful in the following ways: 

“(1) Streamlining the GI loan procedure for the vet- 
eran so that it will be more easily understandable. 

“(2) Distributing the A.B.A. pamphlet on guaranty 
of home loans in sufficient quantity to all separation 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 118) 


Final pay—the last step before a man leaves the Army, and the 
recipient doesn’t look sorry about it, either 
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WASHINGTON 


Short “Digest of GI Loan ‘Rules 


HERBERT BRATTER 


regulations on all three types of GI loans: home, 

farm and business. Those on home loans were 
described in the December issue of BANKING. The pres- 
ent article discusses important general requirements for 
all three types of loans and some of the more important 
features of the farm- and the business-loan regulations. 
For each of the three types the Veterans Administration 
has prepared a lenders’ handbook. 


T=: Veterans Administration now has issued its 


General Provisions 


Under the GI act the Veterans Administration acts 
only as guarantor, up to $2,000 per veteran, of loans 
made to eligible veterans by others. In determining 
whether it will issue its guaranty, the VA depends sub- 
stantially upon the recommendations of some designated 
agency, to which the application for the guaranty must 
be submitted for processing. Different “designated 
agencies” are being used in the cases of home, farm, and 
business loans, but in general the principles are the same 
for all three types of loans. For the purposes of the GI 
act the only “designated agencies” are certain govern- 
ment departments and agencies. While the Federal Re- 
serve banks fit into this classification, national or other 
commercial banks are excluded. 

The regulations disclose that GI loans are not in- 
tended to be a form of government bonus or handout 
available to any veteran as a matter of right. Some 
lender must first be ready to risk his or its own money. 
The loan must be adequately secured by first lien, 
wherever possible, and the collateral must be conserva- 
tively valued. Interest may not exceed 4 per cent. In the 
cases of farm and business loans, the circumstances and 
the veteran’s personal qualifications must be such as to 
render repayment likely. The loans must be duly amor- 
tized, unless they come within the term-loan provisions 
described below. 

For all three types of GI loans, certificates of eligibility 
will be processed by the Veterans Administration’s 53 
regional and combined facilities offices, a list of which 
appears in each lenders’ handbook. 

A bank or other lender contemplating making a GI 
loan to a veteran, as a first step must forward to the 
nearest VA office the veteran’s “certification of eligibil- 
ity” form (Finance Form 1800) duly filled out and 
signed by both the veteran and the bank; and later the 
formal application for guaranty. 

Lenders ordinarily should await the return from the 
VA of the certification of eligibility (Form 1800) before 
proceeding further with the application. There will be 
cases, of course, where the lender knows the veteran per- 
sonally and knows that he is entitled to a guaranty. In 
such cases, the lender may decide to proceed further 
without awaiting the VA’s confirmation. But in any 
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event Form 1800 must be filed. That form, it should be 
noted, does not establish the identity of the loan ap- 
plicant, a point on which the lender must satisfy itself 
or himself. 

When ready to submit the papers, the lender should 
have in hand the completed application for guaranty, 
the loan guaranty certificate, any required credit and 
appraisal reports, and the certification of the veteran’s 
eligibility. These should then be forwarded to the nearest 
“designated agency”’ (the particular one depending on 
whether the loan is primarily for the acquisition of 
residential, farm or business property), together with a 
copy of the “conditional sales agreement,” if the loan is 
to be predicated on such an instrument; the proposed 
loan closing statement of the estimated amounts to be 
disbursed by the lender for the account of the borrower; 
and, unless contained otherwise in the papers being sub- 
mitted, a statement of the kinds and amounts of fire and 
other insurance required to protect the mortgagor, the 
lender and the VA, and the estimated premium cost 
thereof. 

After reviewing the documents, the designated agency 
in turn will forward them to the appropriate regional 
office of the VA with its recommendation. Upon either 
approval or rejection of the application, the VA will 
notify both lender and veteran. In case of disapproval, 
the veteran or the lender, or both, may appeal to the 
VA for a review. In case of approval, a contract of 
guaranty and appropriate instructions will be sent to the 
lender by the VA. 

At this writing, the VA is processing the home loans 
through four special regional offices of its own. The 
“designated agency” for farm loans is the “ Veterans 
Loan Certifying Committee” which operates in con- 
junction with the Farm Security Administration. The 
“designated agency” for business loans has not yet been 
named, but conversations have centered on the RFC 
and the SWPC. 


Farm Loan Regulations 


The real estate provisions of the farm Joan regulations 
are similar to those in the earlier regulations governing 
GI home loans. In addition to real estate, the GI act 
provides for loans to purchase, repair, improve or alter 
equipment, or to purchase livestock and other supplies 
necessary in farming. For such purposes, profitable 
operation depends almost entirely upon the experience, 
ability and industry of the borrower. Hence, careful in- 
vestigation of the veteran is required, before a personal 
property loan will be guaranteed by the VA. 

In addition to loans for the purchase or improvement 
of property, veterans may obtain guaranties of loans to 
pay off delinquent indebtedness or assessments, if the 
place is to be used as a home. On all VA-guaranteed 
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loans, mortgages are required unless the amount does 
not exceed $500, in which case a loan may be guaranteed 
on evidence of good character and reasonable ability to 
repay. Generally, first liens are required. An exception is 
made in the case of loans under Section 505. That sec- 
tion of the GI act permits guaranties under second 
mortgage, in cases where the first mortgage is held, 
guaranteed, or insured by a Federal agency. Another 
exception, under Section 501 (b), relates to loans for 
taking care of delinquent indebtedness, improvements, 
repairs, etc., on homes, including farm homes. 

Two or more veterans may effect a joint farm loan. In 
such case (with certain exceptions where the two veterans 
are husband and wife) each one is charged individually 
with his proportionate part of the guaranty. The total 
amount guaranteed may not be more than 50 per cent of 
the loan, or in any event not more than $2,000 for each 
veteran. In cases of default, the veterans will be ad- 
judged as if they were several debtors rather than one 
joint debtor. 


Screening of Applications 


To aid in determining whether applications for the 
guaranty of farm loans should be approved, the VA has 
designated the Agriculture Department as cooperating 
agency. Participation of the Department will require 
very little change in the nationwide organization now 
operating through the Agricultural Extension Service, 
the Farm Security Administration, and the Farm Credit 
Administration. 

A veteran seeking a GI farm loan and not familiar 
with farming conditions, or with the land available in 
the community in which he wishes to settle, first con- 
tacts a veterans’ advisory committee, which functions in 
conjunction with the local county agent’s office. The ad- 
visory committee, consisting of successful farmers and 
business men familiar with local conditions, will help the 
veteran select a farm that may be purchased at a price 
permitting profitable operation and affording every op- 
portunity of repayment. Thus the veteran is to be pro- 
tected from unwise investment which might saddle him 
with debt for years. 

If a veteran does not require this advisory service, the 
lender sends the veteran’s application directly to a “vet- 
erans loan certifying committee,” which operates in 
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conjunction with the Farm Security Administration. 
Such committee will recommend a loan only on the 
basis of an appraisal of the property, consideration of 
local farming conditions, and personal acquaintance 
with the veteran. The committee has the same members 
as the local Jones-Bankhead tenant-farmer committee 
operating under the FSA, but with the addition of one 
member who must be a veteran and, if possible, at the 
same time a business man. In short, the advisory com- 
mittee is to see to it that the veteran applying for a farm 
loan has the necessary training or experience, that he has 
a reasonable chance of succeeding, and that the price of 
the property does not exceed a reasonable normal value. 


Business Loan Regulations 


The regulations covering loans for the acquisition of a 
business are quite broad in their coverage. GI business 
loans may be used to acquire business assets, whether 
tangible or intangible, real or personal, or a combination 
thereof. The business acquired may be operated by an 
individual or by a partnership, so long as the veteran as 
sole owner or partner will have thereafter an active part 
in the management. 

When an interest in an existing business is acquired by 
a veteran, such interest to constitute security for a GI 
loan, the bill of sale or other appropriate instrument 
must provide that the goodwill is included. In the case 
of any “service” business, the seller must agree in the 
bill of sale not to engage in a similar business within such 
time and areas as the seller and buyer agree. 

So far as practicable, all the assets of the business ac- 
quired by the veteran must be pledged as security for 
the GI loan. However, where there is in the business 
personalty on which there already exists a first lien in- 
curred to secure part of the original purchase price 
thereof, for the purposes of a GI business loan a second 
lien thereon is permissible. 

If realty is acquired in the transaction, the lien 
thereon must be a first lien, subject to the exception of 
a loan made, guaranteed, or insured by a Federal agency 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 113) 


How Veterans 
may obtain 


Soldiers in the 
process of being dis- 
charged check in at 
the personnel desk 
at the Fort Dix 
Separation Center 


The National City 
Bank of Cleveland 
has prepared this 
little booklet for dis- 
tribution to veterans 
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Seven Job Relations 
Training Institutes 
Are Planned by A.LB. 


Arranged for Large 
Cities This Month 


Seven Job Relations Train- 
ing institutes were scheduled, 
at BANKING’S press time, to be 
held during the weeks of Jan. 
15 and Jan. 22 in different sec- 
tions of the country for the 
benefit of larger American In- 
stitute of Banking chapters, 
particularly those which have 
already participated in its Job 
Instructor Training program, 
according to William C. Way, 
national president of the Insti- 
tute and trust officer of the 
Central National Bank o 
Cleveland. Members of the 
master JRT institute held in 
3} New York during November 
will be conductors. 

Robert C. Rutherford, as- 
sistant to the secretary of the 
A.I.B., is arranging for these 
Job Relations Training courses 
and he, or another member of 
} the national office staff, hopes 
to attend at least one session 
of each institute. 

The manual to be used in the 
JRT courses has been adapted 
from a similar manual used 
successfully by many war pro- 
® duction industries to facilitate 
supervisory training. 

JRT institutes tentatively 
scheduled for the week of Jan. 
15 are as follows: 

Boston, for chapters in the 
| New England area—William 
G. Barry, First National Bank 
of Boston, conductor; New 
York City, for New York State 
chapters—G. Stephen Hen- 

ninger, Irving Trust Company, 
» New York, conductor; Chicago, 
for chapters in northern Illi- 
nois, Ohio, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota and Michigan—Joseph 
Fitzer, Continental Illinois Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago, conductor; St. 
Louis, for chapters in Missouri, 
Kansas, Iowa, Arkansas, Ken- 
tucky and Oklahoma—Edmund 
B. Welshans, secretary, St. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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A.1.B. Membership Gains 5,328 in Year 


American Institute of Banking membership and en- 
rolment figures as of Jan. 1, 1945 show a sizable increase 
over 1944, according to Floyd W. Larson. national secre- 


tary. 


Membership totals as of Jan. 1 were 51,396, compared 
with 46,068 at the same time last year, an increase of 
5,328. Class enrolment totals are now 20,104, compared 
with 17,554 at the same time last year, or an increase of 


2,590. 


“This definitely indicates,’ Mr. Larson said, ‘‘that 
new-comers to bank work have had a chance to get 
oriented in their jobs and are now beginning to avail 
themselves of the educational opportunities offered by 


the A.I.B.” 


7th Earnings, Expenses | New York Trust Meeting 
Offers Broad Program 


Study Is Published 


Insured Commercial 
Bank Data in Ratios 


Earnings and expenses per 
$100 of deposits for all insured 
commercial banks have been 
compiled and published for the 
seventh year by the Bank 
Management Commission. 

The data in these studies are 
classified by bank charter, size, 
and states. The figures pub- 
lished are ratios, computed by 
the Commission, from actual 
figures obtained from the Office 
of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency for national banks and 
from the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation and the 
Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System for state 
banks. 

With these data before them, 
bankers are enabled to compare 
the experience of their own 
banks with banks of similar 
size in their own states or other 
states. 

William A. McDonnell, ex- 
ecutive vice-president, Com- 
mercial National Bank, Little 
Rock, Ark., is chairman of the 
Bank Management Commis- 
sion. 


A regional savings confer- 


; | ence under the auspices of the 
Louis Chapter, conductor; and | 


A.B.A. Savings Division will 


| be held in New York in March. 


26th Conference to 
Discuss War Problems 


Investments for trust ac- 
counts, including discussions 
of the investment outlook for 
new industries manufacturing 
for civilian use materials and 
equipment developed during 
the war; employee trusts; taxes; 
and fiduciary aid to returning 
service people are among the 
principal topics to be discussed 
at the 26th mid-winter trust 
conference of the A.B.A. Trust 
Division at The Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel in New York City 
on Feb. 6-8. 

This is the Trust Division’s 
only annual nationwide trust 
conference, other than the de- 
partmental discussions held 
during the convention of the 
American Bankers Association, 
and it is widely attended. Up- 
ward of 1,300 trust men were 
present at the 1944 mid-winter 
conference in New York, repre- 
senting banks in 34 states, the 
District of Columbia, and Can- 
ada. 

Although the conference pro- 


| gram was incomplete at the 
| time BANKING went to press, 


several leading trust authori- 
ties and business representa- 
tives were on the Division’s 
invitation list to speak and 
participate in round table dis- 
cussions. 


BANKING NEWS 


Small Business Credit 
Groups Make Huge Sum 
Available for Loans 


May Total $600 Million; 
Many Groups Formed 


Results of the series of 10 
regional meetings held during 
the Fall by the Post-War Small 
Business Credit Commission of 
the American Bankers Associa- 
tion are becoming increasingly 
evident. 

As BANKING went to press it 
appeared that approximately 
$600 million might be the sum 
made available for small busi- 
ness in the regions covered by 
credit groups, 13 of which had 
been organized by mid-Decem- 
ber. 

Most of these groups are in 
the larger cities, but their 
range of operation extends to 
trade areas or Federal Reserve 
districts. Statewide and county 
groups are in process of forma- 
tion in several sections of the 
country. 


Correspondent Bank Angle 


Some large banks are holding 
meetings for the benefit of their 
country correspondents so that 
there may be a mutual under- 
standing of services, techniques 
and policies involved in post- 
war lending. 

State associations, following 
the pattern of the Commis- 
sion’s regional meetings, are 
carrying the story of banking’s 
credit aims and policies to the 
individual banks through meet- 
ings of group organizations 


| and county associations. 


Most States Have Plan 


Virtually every state asso- 
ciation has a plan whereby its 
members can get information 
on all aspects of effective post- 
war lending. 

Meanwhile, the Commission 
is going back over the territory 
covered in the Autumn meet- 
ings, giving practical aid to all 
units of banking that are 
carrying on the educational 
program. 
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Burgess Stresses War 
Bond Investment Value 
In 6th Loan Broadcast 


A.B.A. President Burgess 
took part, with Under-Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Bell, in a 
nationwide broadcast on Dec. 
13 in connection with the Sixth 
War Loan drive. 

The program took the form 
of questions by Raymond Gram 
Swing, news commentator, and 
answers by Mr. Bell and Mr. 
Burgess. 

Mr. Burgess emphasized in 
particular the soundness of War 
Bonds from an _ investment 
standpoint. He said: 


“The nation’s banks have | 


over half of their funds today 
invested in War Bonds. Bank- 
ers personally are investing in 
War Bonds up to the limit of 
their ability. I’m a trustee of a 
number of funds requiring the 


soundest kind of security and | 


we are buying these bonds in 
large amounts. They are the 
world’s best investment, backed 
by the earning power and good 
faith of 135,000,000 people.” 
One of Mr. Bell’s main points 
was that the Treasury intended | 
to continue the policy of mak- 
ing it easy to get cash for the 


bonds by presenting them at | 


banks. 


Refresher Courses for 
Veterans Considered 
by Banking Institute 


Anticipating that the end of 
the war will bring a considera- 
ble increase in the demand for 
loans for consumer purchas- 
ing and home financing, the | 
American Institute of Bauk- 
ing, according to National Ed- | 


ucational Director William A. | 


Annual Meeting 
in Cleveland, June 5-7 


43rd Session Will Be 
a Wartime Conference 


A two and one-half day war- | 


time conference will be held in 
Cleveland, O., on June 5-7 by 
the American Institute of Bank- 
ing, according to National 


| President William C. Way, who 


is trust officer of the Central 
National Bank of Cleveland. 
This will be the Institute’s 


| 43rd annual meeting. 


This meeting will be stream- 
lined to transact essential busi- 
ness of the Institute, elect of- 
ficers and discuss wartime bank 
personnel training problems. 

The arrangements commit- 
tee planning the conference is 
composed of David T. Scott, 


of the First National Bank of | 


Boston and vice-president of 
the A.I.B., chairman; Irving 
W. Distel, vice-president, So- 
ciety for Savings, Cleveland, 
who is also chairman of the 
local conference committee; 


and Floyd W. Larson, national | 


secretary of the Institute. 
The annual mid-winter meet- 
ing of the Executive Council of 


the American Institute of 


Banking will be held at Jack- 
sonville, Fla., Jan. 21-23. 


Irwin, is completely revising 
its textbooks covering these 
two phases of bank lending. 

The Institute also, Dr. Irwin 
reports, is considering suggested 
refresher course plans designed 
to help returning servicemen 
and women reorient themselves 
in the banking field. 


New Bank Promotion 
Pieces Now Available 


Several new promotional 
pieces for the use of banks have 
been produced recently by the 
A.B.A.’s Advertising Depart- 
ment. They include: 
| (1) A folder for public dis- 
tribution explaining the home 
loan provisions of the GI Bill 
of Rights. It sets forth con- 
cisely and factually all informa- 
| tion returning veterans will 

need in order to obtain these 
| loans. 

(2) Having in mind the ex- 
| perience of banks following 
| World War I, when large num- 
| bers of safe deposit customers 
| withdrew their valuables, leav- 
| ing the banks with a huge 


surplus of empty boxes, the | 


department has developed a 
| folder designed to educate pres- 
ent boxholders to a fuller use 
of their boxes. 

(3) A consumer loan promo- 
tional folder, containing a work 
sheet for potential borrowers in 
determining their loan needs, 
a loan data sheet, and space for 
record of payments. 

(4) For banks whose books 
| record sizable numbers of dor- 
mant accounts, a folder has 
been prepared for use in edu- 
cating these customers to a 
larger use of checking accounts. 

(5) As a medium of educat- 
ing bank customers to such 
basic free enterprise philosophy 


borrow; (b) banks are the place 
to save; (c) banks are able and 


and expansion of American 
business; and (d) our present 
banking system is best for all 
and should be preserved, six 
small slogans are available in 


CONVENTIONS 


Because of the war and special conditions prevailing at this time the dates of meetings are subject to change. 
American Bankers Association 
Jan. 21-23 Annual Mid-Winter Meeting, Executive Council of 


Jan. 24-26 


as (a) banks are the place to | 


willing to finance conversion | 


@ BEST PLACE TO 
BORROW 


BEST PLACE TO 
SAVE , 


mat form for insertion in news. 
paper ads, use on letterheads, 
and on other printed material, 


JRT Courses 
(Continued from page 39) 


Newark, for chapters in New 
Jersey and eastern Pennsyl- 
vania—Mercer C. MacPher. 
son, Montclair Savings Bank, 
conductor. 

JRT institutes scheduled for 
the week of Jan. 22 are: 

Washington, D. C., for chap- 
ters in Maryland, Pennsyl. 
vania and the District of Co 
lumbia—Ralph Endicott, 
Washington Loan and Trust 
Company, conductor;and Rich- 
mond, Va., for chapters in Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia and part 
of North Carolina—HartwellF. 
Taylor, Morris Plan Bank of 
Virginia, conductor. 

Other Job Relations Train- 
ing institutes will be set up by 
the A.I.B., according to pres 
ent plans, during February and 
March. It is also the Institute's 
plan to revive the Job Instruc- 
tor Training program as soon 
as the JRT is safely launched. 
Thirteen JIT institutes have 
been given in different sections 
under the auspices of the Insti- 
tute during the last year and 
a half. 


Missouri Bankers University Conference, University 


of Missouri, Columbia 


May 2-4 


Illinois, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri 


Feb. 6-8 
Apr. 15-18 
June 5-7 


American Institute of Banking, Jacksonville, Florida 
26th Mid-Winter Trust Conference, Waldorf-As- 
toria, New York City 

Spring Meeting, Executive Council, Waldorf-As- 
toria, New York City 

Wartime Conference, American Institute of Bank- 
ing, Statler Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio 


State Associations 


New York State Mid-Winter Meeting, Federal Re- 
serve Bank, New York City 
Wisconsin Mid-Winter Conference, 
House, Milwaukee 


Plankinton 


June 19-21 
Sept. 2-4 


Jan. 15-16 


Jan. 
Feb. 


Feb. 
Apr. 


Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 
Iowa, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines 


Other Organizations 


Institute on Money and Law, Sponsored by New 
York University School of Law and the Economic 
National Committee on Monetary Policy, Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York City 

National Thrift Week 

Independent Bankers Association, Lowry Hotel, St. 
Paul, Minnesota 

American Savings & Loan Institute, Cleveland, Ohio 
Association of Reserve City Bankers, New York 
City 
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“Paton’s Digest” in Action 


N Judge Thomas B. Paton, first general coun- 
W« of the American Bankers Association, con- 
ceived the idea of “Paton’s Digest” in the early 
years of this century, he could not have foreseen how 
complex banking would have become by 1945. But he 
did see clearly the need, even then, for a compact refer- 
ence that would give down-to-earth answers to the hun- 
dreds of legal problems that arise daily in banks. 

His idea has grown from a first small volume of 360 
pages to the new fourth edition of three big volumes 
totaling 3,824 pages. As the Digest has grown, the need 
for it has become greater. Its very stature indicates how 
impossible it is for any banker to be personally informed 
on all of the 4,467 banking legal questions it answers, all 
of the 14,000 court decisions, and thousands of statutes 
it cites, and the wealth of other pertinent data. 


New employees: As J. F. Mara, Jr., comptroller of 
the CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, Battle Creek, Michigan, 
put it, ““‘Paton’s Digest’ is one service that every bank 
should have, especially today with inexperienced help 
and the extremely unusual problems of the times.” 

In the Umatitta STATE Bank, Umatilla, Florida, a 
new bookkeeper made an error in posting a deposit of 
$50 to the wrong account. “The depositor who received 
credit,” wrote Oakley Andrews, cashier of the bank, 
“tried to take advantage of the bank and claim he ac- 
tually made a deposit for the amount, although he could 
not produce a receipt nor show any evidence that he 
was entitled to the credit. We only had to refer to the 
Digest to determine our position in the matter.” 


Time-money: Just how does “Paton’s Digest” help 
the busy banker? It was prepared to save him time, 
trouble and money. Does it do these things in actual 
practice? Hundreds of banks using the Digest have an- 
swered this question with an emphatic “ Yes” and many 
have given instances of “Paton’s Digest” in action. 

For example, H. C. Jones, president of the NATIONAL 
BANK OF SMyrNA, Delaware, wrote: “Only this morning 
I wanted to know something about ‘amortized mort- 
gages’ under the amendment to the original act. I turned 
to the index on loans and investments and could readily 
see ‘Real Estate Loans—Amortized Payments, page 
2609.’ This gave all of the information desired and in 
language that the layman can understand.” 


Work-a-day problems: Little work-a-day problem- 
arise endlessly in banks. For example: “One of our cus- 
tomers lost his bank stock certificate. We referred to 
‘Paton’s Digest’ with reference to this specific prob- 
lem,” reported H. R. Harris, president of the ‘Turrp 
NATIONAL Bank, Sedalia, Missouri. 

An unusual use of the Digest was reported by THE 
AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK of Austin, Texas, which re- 
ferred to it to determine the corporate authority of the 
bank to execute a financial guarantee of a contractor 
using prisoner-of-war labor. 
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Won lawsuit: A great many banks have saved money, 
avoided embarrassment and won lawsuits by using 
“Paton’s Digest.” “The opinion regarding certificates 
of deposit proved invaluable to us and saved us from 
making a costly mistake. The opinion in regard to mort- 
gages and specifically in regard to a mortgage on ‘after 
acquired property’ was instrumental in winning a law- 
suit and resulted in a substantial recovery for our bank,”’ 
reports Donald Proper, cashier of the FARMERS STATE 
Bank, Zachow, Wisconsin. 


Tax refund: A New Jersey bank obtained a sizable 
tax refund “which paid for cur set many times over” 
after finding a decision in “Paton’s Digest” showing 
that they were entitled to a deduction for a county tax 
paid on capital stock. 


Safe deposit: P. G. Hartman, CASHIER OF THE FIRST 
NATIONAL Bank, Lansdale, Pennsylvania, tells of this 
instance where “Paton’s Digest” proved helpful: “A 
problem that had been tormenting us for quite some 
time is answered in Volume No. 3, page 3332-6c2. ‘Re- 
covery by customer who has lost key to safe deposit 
box.’ ”” 


Minor’s deposit: A problem came up in the REALTY 
SAVINGS BANK, Augusta, Georgia, having to do with a 
deposit to a minor. The question centered around the 
gift tax “and the new edition was of great help in clear- 
ing the matter up for us,” in the words of L. W. Lyeth, 
vice-president and cashier. 


Supplement, but not substitute: Banks everywhere 
state that “Paton’s Digest” is not a substitute for the 
services of a bank’s attorney, it simply answers the 
many routine questions that constantly arise and to 
which a prompt on-the-spot answer is needed. In the 
words of K. H. Dickson, assistant cashier of the First 
NATIONAL BANK of Westwood, New Jersey, “‘We obtain 
much guidance from it on questions which are not of a 
type which would require a specific opinion from our coun- 
sel.” It is a sensible and sound policy for banks to refer 
all important legal matters to their counsel. 

The function of “ Paton’s Digest,” as has been borne 
out everywhere in actual'practice, is to supplement the 
service of attorneys, and to aid both attorneys and 
banks in finding quickly the complete, accurate answers 
they need to every day legal banking problems. As a 
matter of fact, any description of “Paton’s Digest” in 
action should not overlook the fact that bank attorneys 
themselves make continuous use of the volumes. Meyer 
C. Wagner of the law firm of Wagner & Wagner, Hous- 
ton, Texas, points out that as attorneys for a number of 
banks for years, his firm uses the Digest repeatedly in 
advising the banks and, he states, “We have even had 
occasion to cite the Digest in briefs in the courts, and to 
quote passages from it. We think the Digest is essential 
to the library,of bank attorneys.” 
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Building for the Future 


Tomorrows Home 


draws back the curtains on the building industry’s in- 

novations for post-war housing. Through its recently 
organized Home Institute, home-planners get a preview 
of the component features of tomorrow’s home: roofing 
materials, insulation, air-conditioning and heating units, 
millwork, new uses of glass, interior decoration, modern 
lighting, kitchen units and appliances, in short—from 
cellar to chimney. 

But the Home Institute, as Northwestern conceived 
it, is not merely a manufacturer’s exhibit room, or a 
savings club, or a bureau for financing and mortgage 
information; it is a combination of all three, with 
special services added. 

Primarily, it is designed to eliminate the guesswork 
in planning the new home or remodeling the old one, 
when materials are available. It is intended to answer 
the puzzling questions on the application and costs of 
new materials. It is set up to guard the home planner’s 
practical and artistic interests in the important matter 
of house building, and to show him how his income and 
budget can be apportioned to the blueprint of his home, 
when supplemented by a “tailor-made” mortgage. 

The Institute was opened in early October on the 
ground floor of the bank building arcade. It houses 
eight large display booths, each given over to a manu- 
facturer for a period of one month, and three display 
sections which contains a group of exhibits supplied by 


I MINNEAPOLIS, the Northwestern National Bank 


Inviting entrance to Northwestern National’s Home Institute, 
from building arcade, is an exhibit of roofing, millwork, siding 
treatment and terrace planning 


competitive manufacturers through local dealer outlets, 
The first set of exhibits included: U. S. Gypsum, Hot 
Point, Minneapolis-Honeywell Moduflow, State Power 
Company, Serval, Briggs, Coleman Lamp, Masonite. 
The second series included: Insulite, Carnegie Illinois 
Steel, A. M. Byers Co., Elger Tile, Millcorp, and others. 
Space reservations are set for several months in advance. 

The free exhibit space is scheduled by invitation only. 
Local dealers and distributors are given first preference, 
but in many cases the invitation is extended to the par- 
ent company or manufacturer. An effort is made to 
diversify the materials exhibited each month, so that the 
spectator may study a broad cross-section of housing 
developments. 

During the first seven weeks, some 12,000 people 
visited the Institute. The bank offered no door prizes 
or premiums, or free samples, no hot dog stands or free 
entertainment, or other ballyho usually associated with 
housing shows. Consequently, it can be assumed that the 
12,000 people had a serious interest in visiting the dis- 
plays. Evidence of their interest is the fact that one 
exhibit exhausted a supply of 5,000 advertising leaflets 
—these were picked up voluntarily by visitors from a 
display table. 

Although adequately staffed by bank employees, 
none of the booths or display sections is manned by 
sales agents. The complete story is told either in pic- 
tures or copy, by actual samples or miniature models. 


Typical booth. All questions are answered in pictures and 
print, and floor demonstration models. The receptionist signs 
up the post-war home planner 
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The visitor is invited to browse fo his heart’s content 
and ask as many questions as he pleases. An attendant 
will, when requested, give a conducted tour of the ex- 
hibits. 

Among the many special features is the library 
corner which contains 300 volumes on house plans, 
practical building hints, interior decoration, landscaping 
and gardening, and current issues of every publication 
in the building field, including the popular magazines. 
The library was assembled with the help of the Minne- 
apolis Public Library system and is used for reference 
only; copies for home study are available through the 
nearest library branch. 

As part of the permanent exhibit, the bank allotted 
three wall display racks to the local Real Estate Board 
for listing available building lots for sale. The listings 
are made on typed sheets giving full description of the 
land, location and cost. A number of sales have been 
directly traced to these listings. 


Anortner section is reserved for the Homebuilders 
Association, comprising 176 local contractors. This 
exhibit contains a large group of photographs of homes 
in every price bracket, built by association members. 
The photographs are changed regularly. 

Still another section is reserved for architects who are 
invited to display drawings and photographs of their 
work on a rotating basis. 

Also part of the permanent display is an exhibit of 
14 cross-sectional wall units showing the use of surface 
treatments, insulation, and interior surfaces. These units 
were prepared by local dealers. 

The Institute’s exhibit section is open at all times to 
the public, but for the special benefits of the club 
membership the public must sign on the dotted line and 
agree to abide by some rules and regulations. The only 
qualification for membership is evidence of a savings 
account, or ownership of a building lot or War Bond. 
New savings accounts may be opened at the enrolment 
desk with a $10 initial deposit. Each member must de- 
clare his objective of accumulating a down payment for 
a post-war home or intention of using the funds for re- 
modeling his present home. 


In the background is the business section where interested 
spectators may discuss mortgage and improvement financing 
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The member receives an elaborate scrapbook in which 
to keep a record of building plans, magazine clippings, 
and miscellaneous literature distributed. He has the 
privilege of placing his housing problem before the 
Institute’s advisory board, which is comprised of a 
member from each of the following local organizations: 
real estate board, institute of architects, producer’s 
council, Twin-City Oil Burners Association, North- 
western Lumberman’s Association, C. E. D., chamber of 
commerce, Homebuilders Association, and the bank. 


H:z is also invited to participate in a series of forum 
groups sponsored by the bank, through the Institute, on 
building materials, interior decoration, financing, archi- 
tecture, construction, landscaping and new home fea- 
tures. The lecturers will be drawn from a wide field, some 
nationally known experts, some outstanding local pro- 
fessionals. Several manufacturer’s agents are scheduled 
to put on special shows, including industrial movies. 

The Institute, in charge of M. C. Honsey, has one 
final feature: The home-planner can make all arrange- 
ments for a mortgage or improvement loan, under the 
bank or FHA plan, through the Institute office. 

An analysis of the application cards of the several 
hundred members shows 74 per cent have budgeted 
their plans on homes from $5,000 to $8,000, and 26 
per cent from $9,000 to $15,000. 

JOHN J. McCANN 


Here is the card whereon the prospective Home Institute 
Club member applies for admission 


APPLICANT INFORMATION—HOME INSTITUTE CLUB 
Main 0123 NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL BANK OF MINNEAPOLIS 89 South 6th Street 


The following questions are asked for the purpose of obtaining information which will react te 

the advantage of the Home Institute Club member: 
1. 
Do you own your home................... A. Paid up.-..... B. Mortgaged C. Contract... 
Do you intend to Build Remodel............... _Repair............... Decorate 
Do you own 8 lot... you intend to buy @ 
Check appliances you are in the market for: Oil Burner 


Refrigerator. 
If you intend to build — A. What part of town do you prefer. yumssennan caazutnnsosAssnnnanennDeneneDenettl _ 
B. What type home do you prefer.....................C. How many rooms do you want... 
D. How much do you intend to pay..................... E. Would you like to have a fireplace ....._.. 

. Do you need a new bathroom.................. . Kitebes 
& On what home topics do you wish information... s...ccoccccesesnnsennennsemeneennessnmmenee 


The library corner which maintains 300-odd volumes on home 
plans and current issues of every building magazine 
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News About Building 


If your bank has a home builders’ club, or similar post- 
war purpose-savings plan, whether for prospective home 
owners or general consumer goods purchases—please tell 
BANKING about it. 


Low-Cost Homes 


Henry J. Kaiser apparently has an eye on the home- 
building industry after the war. Mr. Kaiser, who spoke 
at a New York conference of the National Committee 
on Housing, said low cost homes could do for the United 
States what the automobile did in the early 20’s. 

“Tf we can be helpful,” he asserted, “we will. I call 
your attention again to the need for cutting costs. That 
is the direction in which we are aiming and must aim. It 
is a matter of large-scale output, although not necessarily 
involving prefabrication. 

Mr. Kaiser foresaw the possibility of a record decade 
in residential construction after the war, but he 
warned that the building industry’s future depended on 
sound financial practices and said the nation awaited “a 
constructive financing program which will contribute to 
low-cost housing.” He also sounded this warning: 

“In the zeal to lend money for home building there 
again will be the temptation to finance the cheap and 
unlovely type of dwelling which has been a blight on 
American communities for decades. The jerry-builder 
could not have operated without financial assistance. 
Such professional speculators are certain to appear again 
to take advantage of a market where demand exceeds 
supply. 

“There should be a broad plan of agreement among all 
lending agencies which will recognize and help to 
establish minimum standards in home building. If the 
American home means as much as our declarations 
about it, we dare not venture on a building boom which 
will lay the foundations for new slum areas in 1960.” 


GI Act Clinics 


The Savings Banks Association of New York State 
recently held a series of regional clinics on the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act. The purpose of the meetings, 
arranged by the Association’s Committee on GI Mort- 
gage Financing, was to inform the member banks as to 
how the savings institutions can best help discharged 
veterans, particularly under the home loan provision. 


Building Capacity 


W. DopcE Corporation finds that the construction 
industry will have the capacity to produce about 350,- 
000 homes during the first year after Germany’s defeat. 
A survey of the best opinion, says the company, points 
to the availability of 1,120,000 construction mechanics 
and 440,000 helpers and experienced laborers, many of 
whom are now in war industries. 

“This would provide more than sufficient manpower 
and skills for an over-all building program of $5 to $6 
billion which students of construction trends are esti- 
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The Home Buyers Institute, conducted by the Dime Savings 
Bank of Brooklyn, New York, furnishes home buying and 
building information to service men at this booth 


mating for the first 12 months after the end of European 
hostilities.” 


Prefabrication 


Ware in Prefabricated Homes, journal of that indus- 
try, W. E. Difford, managing director of Douglas Fir 
Plywood Association, says: 

“Unexpectedly and from an unanticipated quarter has 
come a new development in support of prefabrication. 
For the readers of BANKING magazine have evidenced 
considerable interest in a prefabricated plywood home 
reproduced in one of the advertisements of this associa- 
tion. This advertisement (April 1944 issue) carried no 
hint that the house was factory-formed; neither was 
there any specific effort to elicit response from the read- 
ers. But the response was heavy; there were more in- 
quiries for floor plans and specifications of the house 
than were received for any other structure presented in 
plywood industry advertisements in recent months. The 
exact number of inquiries due directly to the advertise- 
ment in BANKING cannot be traced for, subsequently, 
similar pages appeared in other publications and men- 
tioned specifically that the house had been prefabri- 
cated. However, at least the first requests for details of 
the building were due directly to the original presenta- 


FHA Chart 


“Home Repairs and Remodeling Under FHA—Reg. 
W and WPB” is the title of a convenient chart recently 
issued by the AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST 
Company, Chicago, for distribution to dealers and other 
customers of its FHA, Title 1 Division. 

The chart, according to Kenneth R. Wells, assistant 
cashier, was originally issued early in 1944 and received 
wide distribution at that time. It has now been com- 
pletely revised and reprinted in convenient pocket- 
folder form. 
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Busy today... 


YOU'LL BE EVEN BUSTIER 
TOMORROW 
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in- Mlighten Loads Throughout the Bank...Speed pressure and expediting traffic in many of the 
use Up Banking Transactions busiest departments: The use of Recordak Photo- 
d in graphic Accounting Systems. 
The With the Recordak System of Single Posting, 
_ URING wartime, you’ve been moving ata __ clerical duplication is eliminated and you save as 
tly, faster pace and under greater pressure than much as 3314% in work. There are savings of 
wi ever before. But have you considered how much 40% in machine equipment, 50% in stationery. 
" of faster the pace will be, how much greater the pres- Transit is speeded up; transit costs cut up to 40%. 
ini sure, during the period of transition and recon- You geta better record...a photograph of every 
version? transaction. And not a cent of capital investment is 
Expenditures for new housing facilities alone required. Recordak is rented . . . not sold. 
are estimated at 5.2 billion dollars annually. Obviously, Government and Armed Forces re- 
Think what this will entail in handling loans, quirements make it impossible to distribute 
Reg. mortgages, financing new multiple-unit construc- Recordak at the present time. Yet new models are 
atly tion projects. Add the tremendous requirements _ ready to go into production on short notice. It’s 
_ of industry during the period of transition and not too soon to get in touch with us. Write 
ther the picture becomes one of concentrated activity | Recordak Corporation, Subsidiary of Eastman 
_ and relentless pressure in every department in Kodak Company, 350 Madison Avenue, New 
wed every bank in the country. York 17, N. Y. 
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Water Svops Lloping Soil 


% Soil never leaves home alone. Sometimes it is 
kidnaped by wind. More often it runs away with 
water. However it goes, with it goes the value of 
land as an asset, the producing and paying power 
of a farmer, and the prosperity of an agricultural 
community. 

Water can carry soil only when it runs. Contour 
tillage and terraces slow water to a walk, make it 
drop its loot. But the contour channels must dis- 
charge somewhere, must somehow let the surplus 
water get down-hill. Broad waterways, thickly cov- 
ered with grass, have proved their power to pre- 
vent washing and gullying. 

In broad, shallow channels of grassed water- 
ways, millions of stems and leaves fight a holding 
action. Instead of tearing into the earth, the water 
flows over a thatch of grass blades, lapped like 
shingles on a roof. Meanwhile the vegetative cover 


of grasses and/or legumes is also a meadow, pay- 
ing its rent with crops of forage feed. 

Like most soil conservation practices, grassed 
waterways require no special equipment or financ- 
ing. However, it happens that the Case Power- 
Control disk harrow is particularly suited to work 
in fields with sodded strips. Because it angles and 
straightens on-the-go it permits non-stop disking 
across the waterways without damage to the sod 
cover. 

We believe it is good business for you and for 
us to encourage soil conservation because it builds 
better customers for us both. It protects and pre- 
serves farm values for the future, and usually in- 
creases current farm earnings. Our educational 
films and bulletins on contour tillage, terracing, 
and other improved practices are gladly available 
for your use. J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 


ADVANCED PRACTICES MAKE FARMING MORE SECURE 


Four Tractors 
A Size to Fit 
Every Farm 


* 


The right size of tractor is that which enables a 
farmer to keep ahead of his work, with a margin 
to catch up after bad weather. Choice among four 
sizes of Case tractors permits the lowest invest- 
ment consistent with protection against disas- 
trous delays, for any acreage and crop system. 
The long life and sustained value built into Case 
tractors make them desirable for financing. 
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News Notes for Country Banks 


Farm Real Estate Prices Still Rising 


NTICIPATION of an end of the German phase of the 
A war in the not too distant future seems to have 
served only to retard somewhat the continued 
increase in farm land prices. The Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics reported that the average price for the 
United States on November 1 was 44 per cent above 
the pre-war 1935-39 level—an increase of 3 per cent 
since July 1. 

The largest increase in late 1944 occurred in the 
Mountain and Pacific States, while little or no upward 
movement was reported in many areas in the remainder 
of the country. Preliminary data indicate that the total 
volume of voluntary transfers since last March is about 
10 per cent less than was true in the corresponding 
period of 1943. Although a relative slackening of market 
activity is apparent, the level of sales in most regions 
continues abnormally high. The volume of resales (that 
is, sales of properties acquired within the preceding 
two years) is high, particularly in the Far West, where 
resales were 20 per cent of all sales in the third quarter 
of this year. 

The proportion of sales for cash and the average 
size of down-payments increased slightly. Again, how- 
ever, small down-payments and short-term mortgages 
were reported in a significant minority of the credit- 
financed transfers. 


Cern Lean Offered 


Details of the price-supporting loan program on corn 
produced in 1944 have been announced by the War 
Food Administration. 

The loan rates will range from 87 cents to $1.12 per 
bushel in the commercial corn producing area, depend- 
ing on location, on 1944-crop corn grading U. S. No. 3 
or better. These rates average 90 per cent of the parity 
price of corn as of October 1, 1944. 

Loans will be available to producers (where farm 
storage is feasible) from December 1, 1944 to May 31, 
1945 through banks and other approved lending agencies. 
Loans will be due September 1, 1945, but will be call- 
able by the CCC at any time prior to that date. Farm- 
ers may pay off the loans at any time prior to that date, 
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or they may voluntarily deliver the collateral to the 
CCC in satisfaction of loans on and after September 1, 
1944. The loans will carry interest at the rate of 3 per 
cent per annum and will be secured by chattel mort- 
gages. 


Victory Gardens Needed in 1945 


The uncertainties of war and the risks of unfavorable 
1945 weather, plus the liklihood of transportation 
difficulties and other bottlenecks, require continued 
efforts to get food grown at home by urban families 
as well as farmers, according to Victory Garden leaders 
meeting in Washington in early December. 

Recommendations of the national conference: 

(1) A call for a Victory Garden program in 1945 
to equal the splendid record of 1944. The conference 
voted unanimously in favor of a goal of 20 million 
Victory Gardens in 1945. 

(2) More emphasis on home planting of various 
types of fruit tree and small fruits and larger research 
activities in this field. 

(3) Encouragement to planting of home grounds in 
both cities and country where this will not interfere 
with food production, greater emphasis on research in 
ornamental horticulture by USDA. 

(4) Added emphasis to gardening in schools and 
among youth organizations. 

(5) Emphasis on gardening as a physical and mental 
healing force in rehabilitation of disabled veterans. 

(6) That state defense councils urge local Victory 
Garden committees to continue their work in 1945. 

(7) That industrial and commercial firms fostering 
employee gardens continue this effort and broaden it 
into a permanent post-war program. 


Farmers’ Income Tax Due January 15 


Farmers were not required to estimate their 1944 
income in advance, as were business men under the 
new Federal Income Tax Act. Their estimated returns 
are due January 15, 1945, but can be omitted if final 
returns are submitted on this date. Whether an esti- 
mated return or a final return is filed, the farmer’s 
entire tax for 1944 is due January 15. 

Only 50 per cent of the income received from sale of 
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dairy, breeding or work stock is taxable, under a new 
ruling, whereas formerly 100 per cent of such income 
was subject to the Federal tax. The new ruling is 
retroactive, and a farmer who paid a tax on 1942 or 
1943 income from sale of livestock raised may put in a 
claim for refund. 

Many state colleges of agriculture have issued bulle- 
tins telling farmers how to make out income tax returns 
under the new law. “Suggestions to New York Farmers 
on Making 1944 Income Tax Returns,” published as 
Cornell Extension Bulletin 659, gives directions for 
state tax returns as well as Federal. 

A handy pamphlet, “Farm Bookkeeping and the 
Federal Income Tax,” has just been brought up to 
date by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Country Bankers Heard at 
Cotton Conference 

Bankers from 11 cotton growing states participated 
in the four-day open hearings on cotton problems held 
in Washington by the Post-War Planning Sub-Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives Committee on 
Agriculture. 

A. L. M. Wiggins, immediate past president of the 
American Bankers Association and president of the 
Bank of Hartsville, Hartsville, South Carolina, testified 
as spokesman for the group, while supplementary state- 
ments and comments were given to the committee by 
several other members in behalf of their state bankers 
associations. 

Emphasizing the part that banks of the South have 
played in promoting diversified agriculture, rotation of 
crops and soil conservation, and citing figures to show 
that banks are the principal source of farm operating 
credit, Mr. Wiggins commended the House of Repre- 
sentatives for passing the crop insurance bill. His 
remarks included suggestions, as follows, for the transi- 
tion years ahead: 

“First, we must improve the efficiency of cotton 
production by all known methods. . But all 
that is not enough. We face the simple elemental fact 
that the public must supplement in some way the 
income of the producer of cotton during that transition 
period. . . .” 

“May I suggest that in the transition period the 
price of cotton be allowed to seek its price level in the 
world markets. It must meet the sharp competition 
with other fibres within this nation and with all fibres 
throughout the world. We are an exporting nation and 
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Agriculture hearing testimony on cotton problems frem Mar-- 


must find consumption for our cotton rather than allow 
it to accumulate as an increasing surplus.” 


Credit File for Farm Borrowers 

A farm credit file, complete enough to cover the 
essential information about farm borrowers and simple 
enough to be useful to every bank, large or small, has 
been developed by a subcommittee of the Committee 
on Agriculture of the New York State Bankers As- 
sociation. 

The file, which may be ordered by member banks in 
quantity lots, contains these 10 forms worked out by 
the agricultural subcommittee and enclosed in a special 
manila folder subdivided into sections for ease in 
locating each document: 

(1) Comparison statement; (2) livestock appraisal 

sheet; (3) machinery and equipment inventory; (4) 

schedule of advances and repayment agreements; 

(5) original history sheet; (6) supplemental history 

sheet; (7) certificate of search; (8) order on pro- 

ceeds of produce; (9) discharge of mortgage; (10) 

release of conditional sales contract. 

The file is designed to assemble information about 
the financial condition of a farmer, his progess from 
year to year, an evaluation of his income-producing 
property, a record of loan advances, their purposes 
and plans for repayment, personal data about the farmer 
and his family, management facts affecting his income, 
and other essential information. The Committee feels 
that the forms, when properly used, furnish sufficient 
credit information to reveal the true soundness of loans, 
serve to minimize the work of a banker in setting up 
adequate liquidation programs so that farm loans are 
paid out within a reasonable length of time, and mini- 
mize the possibility of loans being made out of pro- 
portion to a farmer’s net worth and ability to pay. 

Burr P. Cleveland, president of the First National 
Bank of Cortland, N. Y., is chairman of the sub- 
committee developing the farm credit file. 


Farm Facts 

One or more conservation practices was carried out 
on more than 3,650,000 farms last year under the 
Government’s agricultural conservation program. Esti- 
mates for 1944 are considerably higher. 

Farm population in United States decreased 4,748,000 
between January 1940 and January 1944, according to 
Department of Agriculture estimates, dropping from 
30,269,000 to 25,521,000. Half of the decrease occurred 
in 1942, when migration to war industries and entry 
of farm men into the Army was heaviest. Estimates for 
the four years since 1940 show a net gain of 1,562,000 
in excess births over deaths in the farm population. 

“Allyl starch” is a new type resinous coating material 
developed by U. S. Department of Agriculture scientists. 
It looks like varnish, withstands high temperatures and 
the action of most chemicals and solvents, and can be 
made from sugars and starches of farm crops. It is 
believed the new discovery will open a whole new 
field for the industrial utilization of surplus starches 
and sugars. 
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As a rule, wounded men talk very little. They’ve 
learned to “take it.” Many live in a secret, silent 
world of pain—but they know. They know and 
are grateful. They remember the horrors of that 
last battle . . . They remember the Red Cross 


worker bending over them... the plasma... 

Then, the hospital, with all their precious lives 
before them .. . Their gratitude for the innumer- 
able small, but vitally important comforts brought 
to them by Red Cross Nurse’s Aids and Gray 
Ladies is expressed by eyes grown bright— 
or a simple “thanks.” 

Only a few of us can actively serve the 


+ 


Red Cross in the far-flung battle areas, but there 
is something we can all do no matter where we 
are. We can humbly share our blood... We can 
divide our time .. . We can give our money... 
We can and must help. ; 

Make an appointment at your nearest blood 
donor center today . .. Join the hosts of Americans 
on the home front who are helping to make 
the Red Cross contribution in World War I 
the greatest mass effort of mercy the world 
has ever known... We must all deserve that 
“thanks” of our fighting men who have 
given so much for us. 


This is the tenth of a series of advertisements dedicated to the American Red Cross by 


THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Country Bank Plans for 1945 


TH a brilliant record for substantial achievement 

\\/ in operations and public relations behind them, 

the members of the Commission on Country 

Bank Operations are entering their second year with a 

six-point program of activities on behalf of the nation’s 
71,000 country banks. 

Plans for the coming year were drawn by the Com- 
mission at a recent meeting in Chicago. The Com- 
mission, created by former A.B.A. president A. L. M. 
Wiggins last year, was further strengthened by Presi- 
dent W. Randolph Burgess when he added four new 
members to complete its geographical representation. 
They are: B. P. Allen, president, First National Bank, 
Wabash, Indiana; Russell H. Britton, cashier, First 
National Bank, Rochester, New Hampshire; F. C. 
Forrest, president, First National Bank, Pullman, 
Washington; and H. Webb Madison, president, Bastrop 
Bank & Trust Company, Bastrop, Louisiana. Otherwise 
the personnel of the Commission, with two exceptions, 
remains the same as that which went through the first 
year’s operations with such outstanding success. 


Nouser one on the list of fundamental activities 
being undertaken by the Commission for the year 
ahead is the completion of the cost analysis program 
launched in September. More than 4,000 country banks 
are participating in this important work. For the past 
three months they have been maintaining a count of 
various items handled in order to obtain accurate 
estimates for the year 1944, The forms upon which the 
banks will enter their year-end figures, covering every 
phase of country bank operations from loans and in- 
vestments to auction sales and ration banking, were 
mailed shortly after Christmas. 

When the forms are returned they will be verified by 
the Commission, which will then proceed to compute 
the operating costs of each bank. An individual, con- 
fidential report will be given each participating bank. 
Figures will also be made available so that banks can 
measure their results with those of a comparable size in 
a given area. In making such reports code numbers will 
be used in order to maintain strict privacy and the con- 
fidential relationship upon which the cost study is 
being undertaken. 

Since inaugurating the nationwide cost analysis pro- 
gram, the Commission has tested its formula through 
two exhaustive questionnaires and where necessary 
minor revisions have been made in order to conform to 
the information produced by such research. 


Haxp on the heels of the cost study and looking to 
it as a source of valuable information is a second pro- 
gram which was also launched last year. It is a service 
charge study designed to apply to country banks only. 
It will cover every phase of service charges from the 
need for making charges through an analysis of the 
methods involved to the public relations aspects of the 
charge application and maintenance. 
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The Commission will follow three fundamental prin- 
ciples in the development of its service charge study. 
These are (1) fairness to the public; (2) simplicity of 
application; and (3) adequate return in proportion to 
cost. 

Important on the list of new projects approved by the 
Commission at its recent meeting is a study of corre- 
spondent bank relationships. This is to be undertaken in 
cooperation with the Association’s Post-War Small 
Business Credit Commission. Preliminary research has 
revealed a need for a mutual understanding on the part 
of city and country banks of the responsibilities and 
opportunities provided by correspondent banking. Such 
a relationship, the Commission believes, would bring 
benefit to the community and add strength to the 
American system of banking. 


Tue committee which was responsible for the pro- 
duction of the widely acclaimed merchandising manual, 
“The Home Front,” was instructed by the Commis- 
sion to continue its activities. It will develop, discover 
and make available to the country banker techniques 
and ideas which will enable him to meet government- 
subsidized competition, build business, and win farmer 
goodwill. 

A new long-range program of research is being 
undertaken by the Commission. Its work will be strictly 
practical and will deal with such matters as earnings, 
salaries, staff security and relationships, and interest 
rates. 

A special War Veterans Committee has been ap- 
pointed to cooperate with the A.B.A. Committee on 
Service for War Veterans. It will assist the national 
group in carrying out its programs and policies. It, too, 
will seek to provide the senior group with information 
regarding the requirements and characteristics of the 


veterans program, particularly as applied to country 
banks. 


Viervatty every member of the Commission attended 
the Chicago meeting. It was essentially a work con- 
ference. Much of the time was devoted to a study of the 
cost analysis plan and a detailed discussion of its appli- 
cation. 

Chester R. Davis, chairman of the Association’s Com- 
mittee on Service for War Veterans, discussed the plans 
of his group and was assured the whole-hearted co- 
operation of country bankers. Carroll Gunderson, 
Chicago office staff director of the Post-War Small 
Business Credit Commission, discussed the progress of 
the Commission’s program. Dr. Harold Stonier, exec- 
utive manager, and Frank C. Rathje, vice-president of 
the Association, were also guest speakers during the 
Commission’s session. 

The Commission adopted a resolution pledging its 
support to President Burgess during his administration 
and commending him for his interest in the Commission 
and its activities. 
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A 4-H Club Fair 
With an All-Star Cast 


y. 
of 
to 

N CONTRAST with the first San Fernando Valley 4-H 

- [ox Fair, held in November 1943 with only about 
” 300 entries, the second fair held in November 1944 
= drew more than 800 exhibits, including several good 
ull showings of beef and dairy cattle. 
te Edward Everett Horton, motion picture actor, made 
“ his ranch available as the fair site. 
id California Bank of Los Angeles, which operates four 
ch branches in the Valley, entered enthusiastically into the 
ng plans. To encourage 4-H animal husbandry in the 
he Valley, the bank offered three handsome trophies to 
winners in the heavy livestock phase of the fair. 
= Tue rules governing the award of the trophies provided 
al, that the first trophy should be awarded to the club show- 
- ing the best beef and dairy cattle and was to remain in 
wel competition until won three times by one club. The 
1 smaller trophies were to be awarded permanently to 
it- individuals showing the best in each of the cattle 
divisions. 

In addition to the 4-H Club entries, there were non- 
ng competitive showings of purebred livestock by Valley 
ly dairymen and stock fanciers, including Irene Rich, radio 
BS, actress, who displayed two prize polled Herefords, and 
“st Actor Bob Burns, who was on hand with his famous 

mule. Sulky races followed immediately after presenta- 
. tion of the trophies. 
er Other San Fernando Valley cinema celebrities giving 
ral their support to the fair included Ginny Simms, Mischa 
~~ Auer and John Lytell. 
_ William F. Brandt, vice-president of the California 
he Bank, who early in his career as a country banker in 
wd the Middle West helped organize many 4H Clubs, 
made the trophy presentation on behalf of the bank. 
In his talk to a capacity crowd, Colonel Brandt urged 
led the young farmers to call upon any of the branches of his 
ma bank for any advice or assistance they may need in 
he starting their projects for the 1945 fair. 
vli- Evidence of the reception given Colonel Brandt’s offer 
of assistance was manifested in the next few days when 
nal several club members and their parents called on branch 
ms offices of the California Bank to discuss their 1945 
ol projects and their financing. 
on, 
all Meusrrs of the various San Fernando Valley 4-H 
of Clubs are enthusiastically planning now for the 1945 
ec fair, with keen competition already centered on the 
of bank’s trophies. 
the “The entire experience was a heart warming one for 
; the representatives of California Bank,” Colonel Brandt 
its reports, ‘“‘and it is recommended to any bank that might 
son have an opportunity to encourage in some similar 
ion 


manner the agricultural education of the country’s farm- 
ers of tomorrow.” 
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Col. Brandt and Donna Sanborn, chairman, San Fernando 
Valley 4-H Club Fair, hold California Bank’s trophy which was 
presented to Los Rancheros Club of Encino at the Canoga 
Park High School on national 4-H Club achievement day 


Irene Rich, center, with two purebred polled heifers exhibited 
by her at the 4-H Club fair. Col. Brandt is at the right 


Bob Burns, right, excites his mule to laughter for the amuse- 
ment of the 4-H clubbers and Col. Brandt 
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G-E fluorescent lighting like this can help postwar banks attract new cus- 
tomers, speed transactions, reduce the possibility of errors. Make your postwar 
relighting plans now. National Shawmut Bank, Boston, Mass. 


GOOD LAMPS 
ARE THE HEART OF 
GOOD LIGHTING 


Did Yow hu Know °°* Every G-E Mazda Lamp 


is Lighted Twice Before It’s Packed! 


Yes ... every single G-E lamp, not just a few sam- 
ples here and there. This is but one of the more 
than 480 tests and inspections to which G-E Mazda 
lamps are subjected. 


Now that you can buy as many G-E lamps as you 
need, look for the G-E monogram on the lamps 
you buy. Remember... it is the constant 

aim of General Electric research to make 


lamps bearing this mark 


Sky Longer 


“4 


G‘E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL QQ ELECTRIC 


BUY WAR BONDS AND HOLD THEM 
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Merchandising Country Bank Services 


Affiliated Credit 


ILLIAM F. Krart, president, Kraft State Bank, 
Menomonie, Wisconsin, expresses his views on 
affiliated credit companies: 

“Our agricultural credit loan department was organ- 
ized in 1930, as a separate affiliate company by the 
stockholders of the bank, when livestock and other per- 
sonal property owned by dairy farmers was low in value 
and it was necessary to renew some $50,000 in chattel 
mortgages at correspondingly low values. It served as a 
clearinghouse for the bank at the time when the bank 
was faced with either liquidating or renewing the loans 
in accordance with the existing values. 

“During the year of 1942 as the value of livestock and 
other personal property rose substantially, we were able 
to renew the loans to meet the requirement of the bank. 
It was decided to renew all of our credit company loans 
and take the papers into the bank, which gave us an 
opportunity to invest around $50,000 without stepping 
out and getting new loans. 

“Since 1942 we have made very few loans through the 
credit company. The bank is able to accommodate any 
loan worth making and handle it so that it meets the 
requirements of the loan committee. 

“T am a firm believer in an affiliated credit company 
operating with the bank, which affords banks the 
opportunity to take over the credit company loans when 
money and credit conditions warrant.” 


Here and There 


Some practical merchandising thoughts, picked up 
here and there, and contributed by Warren Garst, 
cashier, HomE STATE BANK, Jefferson, Iowa: 

The Home StaTE BANK has a unique method of using 
penny postcards. Whenever a picture or a personal item 
about a customer or prospect appears in the local press, 
the item is clipped, pasted on to the postcard and mailed 
with a little penned note—usually a word of congratu- 
lation, expression of sympathy, or whatever the occa- 
sion calls for. 

To-encourage farmers to use their checking accounts 
for all bill-paying transactions, and to keep accurate 
records for tax purposes, the Home SraTe’s personal 
checks carry a simple form in the lower left corner-for 
recording the purpose of each item, and if the customer 
desires, for noting whether or not the item is deductible. 

Says Mr. Garst: “You can talk about the use of a 
checking account for convenience, economy, etc., but 
that does not mean too much to the average farmer. Tell 
him, on the other hand, that he can save money by 
writing a check which provides a record for his tax re- 
turns and he will understand.” 

* * * 

The Otp PHOENIX NATIONAL BANK of Medina, Ohio, 
does an interesting job on farm auction sales through a 
special management service. The bank issues a mimeo- 
graphed bulletin on each sale covering full description 
of the items offered, date, location, terms, etc. A foot- 
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note calls attention to the bank’s willingness to make 
loans to cover any advantageous purchase offered. 

These bulletins are mailed to all elevators, stores, 
public offices in the area for posting, and in addition 
copies are mailed to all rural boxholders. 

The auctions are conducted under contract by the 
bank for a small fee covering advertising, clerking, 
auctioneering, halters for livestock and other incidentals. 

* * * 

The Park NATIONAL BANK, Newark, Ohio, finds a 
profitable source of new business in the classified sections 
of the local newspaper. Its loan advertising appears 
regularly under the headings “Livestock for Sale” and 
“Machinery for Sale.” It catches the eye of the shopper 
who is looking for a bargain or some piece of equipment 
which, in these times, he can buy only second hand. 

* * * 

Mr. Garth reports on the credit file experience of a 
Southern bank which, back in 1928, completed a file 
on some 6,000 farmers, grading them as to industry, 
moral worth, etc. A recheck of the files in 1934 revealed 
that only two credit records had gone sour, the balance 
had remained good credit risks, although their net 
worth varied considerably during the period. 

The procedure adopted when compiling the credit in- 
formation was largely based on checking each farmer 
with his neighbors—an average of two neighbors in two 
different areas, and comparing their comments. This in- 
formation was rechecked at a later date by letter. 

* * * 

The Wacuovia BANK AND Trust Company of Win- 
ston-Salem, North Carolina, recently sponsored a series 
of advertisements telling its customers, and farm folk 
particularly, what goes on behind the scenes of checking 
account service. Although the advertisements did not 
make a point of it, obviously it helped justify the cost of 
service charges. 


Malcolm Mathias, Maryland’s 1944 boys’ 4-H Club leadership 
winner, was honored by the Maryland Bankers Association at 
the State 4-H Club Day at the University of Maryland and 
awarded an educational trip to the National 4-H Club Congress 
in Chicago in December. Bankers and University officials, 
l. to r., O. I. Owings, Prince Frederick; Dr. H. C. Byrd, Uni- 
versity president; G. L. Willhide, Emmitsburg; Benjamin L. 
Shuff, agricultural chairman for Maryland bankers, Frederick; 
4-H Champion Mathias; Mathias F. Reese, secretary, MBA, 
Baltimore; Dr. H. F. Cotterman; J. C. Jenkins, Ellicott City; 
and Dr. Symons 
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For example, one advertisement listed the following 
11 points of verification and services which occur in the 
bookkeeping department on each item: (1) Check 
validity of signature; (2) check written amount with 
amount in figures; (3) check date to see that item was 
not post-dated; (4) see that check has not been raised 
or altered; (5) check endorsements—see that they are in 
order; (6) post it against the depositor’s account; (7) 
photograph it; (8) cancel it with perforating machines; 
(9) file it with customer’s canceled vouchers; (10) at 
the end of the month make up complete statement; 
present it to customer with canceled checks; and (11) 
retain recordak records of all checks for future reference 
by customers. 


Four Points 


E. W. BAUMGARTNER, cashier, FIRST BANK OF BERNE, 
Indiana, attributes his bank’s successful relations with 
farmers to four points: (1) handling public farm sales; 
(2) direct connection with the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration; (3) the work of a part-time outside man in 
securing farm credit statements; and (4) the bank’s farm 
mortgage program. 

Last year, Mr. Baumgartner personally clerked 72 
public farm sales as a special bank service. Aside from 
broadening acquaintances throughout the trade area, 
there is inestimable goodwill to be gained for the bank 
in the judicious handling of a sale, furthermore, there’s 
business for spot loans, he says. “When I go to a sale I 
take the facilities of our bank with me; it is just as easy 
to make a loan in a farmer’s backyard as it is at a desk 
in the bank. Many a time a good customer of the bank 
attends a public auction with no intention of buying, 
but often he finds a cow, a litter of pigs, or a flock of 
sheep offered at less than market value. He sees an 
opportunity for profit, and we negotiate a loan on the 
spot. Thus we do the buyer a favor, as well as the seller, 
in bringing the facilities to procure a loan right out under 
the auctioneer’s hammer.” 

As a member of the Federal Farm Security Adminis- 
tration board, Mr. Baumgartner tells that he has passed 
on many a loan, which no commercial bank could make, 
but which helped rehabilitate worthy young chaps who 
later became customers of good standing at the bank. 
Often the bank has taken over loans from the FFSA 
when the borrower’s circumstances warranted the 
change. 

“The fact is,” says Mr. Baumgartner, “the supervisor 
of our county FSA does not make a loan to anyone 
who has not first made application at our bank; he 
considers it only after our disposition is known. We 
find that farmers would rather deal with us than a Fed- 
eral agency, if they are given the proper opportunity— 
and terms and conditions, and our contact with farmers 
as well as our cooperation with FSA has been responsible 
for the bank retaining many a chattel loan which other- 
wise would have gone to some Federal agency. We know, 
however, that in many places Federal agencies have 
practically ruined chattel loans for banks who should 
have them.” 

On his third point, Mr. Baumgartner explains that 
outside contact is handled by the president of the bank, 
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who having retired from active management, devotes 
much of his time to personal contact in the field helping 
farmers with their annual financial statements. 

On the final point—farm mortgages—Mr. Baumgart- 
ner states: “I believe in these days of low interest 
rates that many banks maintain policies which stand in 
the way of opportunity by refusing to offer competitive 
rates with FSA and insurance companies. We have low- 
ered our rates to the point where no eastern loan or 
insurance company or Federal land bank offers a better 
proposition, and our plan of repayment is even more 
liberal than any of these agencies will give. Why keep 
mortgage interest rates at 6 or 7 per cent and watch 
the volume dwindle to zero? About a year and a half 
ago, we started this new farm mortgage plan and have 
procured about $200,000 in good mortgages, most of 
which are on a 50 per cent or less appraisal basis.” 

Summing up his philosophy of country banking under 
current conditions, Mr. Baumgartner concludes: “The 
farmer is beginning to realize what a subsidized Federal 
loaning agency really means for the taxpayer in the end. 
I know in what field these agencies belong. I also know 
in what field they do not belong, and on that basis I 
cooperate with them.” 


Country Relations 


The Gonza.es (Texas) STATE BANK serves a com- 
munity of some 6,000 in the county seat, plus a trade 
area of widely diversified interests: cotton, corn, pecans, 
poultry, turkeys, hogs and cattle. It has had its share of 
droughts and floods and other difficulties over the years, 
but things are looking up now, and three and a quarter 


million dollars in deposits are rarin’ to do a job. 

There was a time, President V. S. Marett admits, 
when the government “doctor” was welcomed by the 
local citizens and the banking interests—back in the 
dark days of 1933. The patient recovered, but found the 
“doctor” had decided to stay. 

Faced with this new form of competition, President 
Marett says in so many words, the bank rolled up its 
sleeves and went to work. The first step was establishing 
an outside program headed by a practical stock farmer, a 
graduate of Texas A & M College. While the program has 
been curtailed to some extent by the war, contact has 
been maintained with the county agent, home demon- 
stration agent, soil conservation and other agencies, and 
their programs and policies supported by the bank 
wherever possible. 

The outside man represents the bank in chamber of 
commerce activities, county fair association, Lion’s 
Club and other similar organizations. He attends all 
agricultural meetings, frequently in the company of one 
or more officers of the bank. Prior to the war, he arranged 
a number of school house community meetings at which 
bank representatives told their story of service. 

The bank is also represented at all local auctions. The 
outside job calls for regular contacts with farmer cus- 
tomers and prospects in the field, inspecting livestock 
and other collateral, checking inventories, and in general 
doing an all-round public relations job. ; 

Backing up this liaison work, the bank has provided 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 56) 
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Have you seen 
a 


Checkerdale? 


ERE is a definite, practical and profitable post- 
war community development plan that is 
available today. Not only can you hear about it 
and read about it, but Checkerdale can actually be 
seen in operation. Yes, in almost every section of 
the country there is a Checkerdale in operation. .. 
rendering increased service to the farm commu- 
nity, contributing to an improved agriculture, farm 
prosperity and banking profits. 


You will be interested in Checkerdale possibili- 


“ 


ties for your community we know, and the Purina 
field man will be glad to tell you the story, give 
you facts and, if convenient, show you the Check- 
erdale idea in operation. 

Contact the Purina field man serving your ter- 
ritory for this helpful community information. If 
you don’t know his name and address, write to 
the Banker’s Service Division. 


PURINA MILLS ¢ St.Louis 2, Mo. 


COMMUNITY BUILDER. 


HO 


| 


DEDICATED TO THE BUILDING OF THE AGRICULTURAL COMMUNITY 
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MERCHANDISING—Continued 


an income tax service for farmers, maintained a farm 
record book system, selling the books at cost. A lobby 
bulletin for listing “for sale” notices has also proven a 
helpful service. The bank has supported FEA and 4-H 
activities and projects, loaning funds at 4 per cent. 
Sometime in the future, the bank intends to organize a 
movie program, to take and show pictures of local farm 
progress, and to organize special showings of educational 
and industrial films. 

The bank has done a job handling withholding taxes; 
it has sold more than half of local War Bond volume; it 
has cooperated in ration banking with a receptionist to 
speed up service. 

“With these services,” says Mr. Marett, “we have 
been able to hold our own against the government ‘doc- 
tors.’ We feel that our people are well pleased with our 
service, and we are trying to keep our bank in the fore- 
front of all community activity. We have tried to 
modernize our equipment and keep our systems up-to- 
date. We are probably not making as much money as 
some banks, but we are satisfied with a fair return and a 
good job well done.” 


Colorado Program 


According to A. C. Tilton, president of the PALISADES 
(Colorado) NATIONAL BANK, an outside program 
launched in March 1942 has been responsible for almost 
doubling the number of its customers and building 
deposits from $350,000 to close to $2,000,000. 

The Palisades district is devoted primarily to fruit 
orchards, while other sections nearby are highly pro- 
ductive in farming and livestock. When the two small 
state banks, which served the district until about two 
years ago, were forced to liquidate, the thought was con- 
ceived by the PaLisADES NATIONAL that if a large 
enough volume of business could be obtained, a high 
standard of service could be established and rates 
pegged on an equitable or better basis than available 
through any form of competitive agencies. Mr. Tilton 
reports that this objective has been achieved with 
considerable success. 

The bank retained the services of two good stock men 
in different parts of the district; men who were success- 
ful in their own businesses and who had established 
reputations for ability and judgment, and who held 
the respect of neighboring farmers. 

Through local newspapers and letters to customers, 
the bank announced the appointment of these men as 
field representatives and defined their duties. Their 
functions, in brief, were to accept loan applications, 
inspect properties, and generally advise farmers on 
operating problems, financial and otherwise. The bank 
has established interest rates of 6 per cent on loans from 
$500 to $1,000, and 5 per cent on loans above $1,000. No 
charge is made for inspections. 

To supplement the work of the outside representa- 
tives, President Tilton also makes frequent trips afield 
checking and appraising applications and collateral. He 
makes it a point to call on every livestock borrower at 
least once annually, discuss banking service and see that 
the plan is operating smoothly. 
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Qualifications 


BANKING asked Lee Hudson, president of the Citi- 
ZENS BANK of Americus, Georgia, to step into the 
average farmer’s boots, sit on the other side of the desk 
a moment, and tell us what he would expect of his 
banker. Here is his reply: 

“During my 30 years of active experience in banking 
in Americus (25 as a director without missing a board 
meeting), I have observed that a successful banker must 
enjoy the confidence of his customers and the public. 

“A good banker must be an influential citizen with 
power and leadership for all things that are conservative, 
progressive and permanent. He should be able to see and 
understand all the problems of his customer—and he 
should be ready and anxious to assist in those problems 
with good counsel. 

“Permanent community progress, the welfare of 
customers, teamwork with staff, a reasonable return for 
stockholders should appear on the daily calendar of 
‘must’ duties to be performed. 

““A banker should never overlook nor neglect an 
opportunity for encouraging and inspiring his fellow- 
men and the youth of his community to strive daily 
for the permanent things that make America a great 
nation. 

“A banker must be trustworthy. He has individual 
responsibilities to his depositors and borrowers, to his 
community, the state and the nation. He should fulfill 
his job constructively and without reservation. That 
type of banker will win goodwill and patronage. 

“Tf he has these qualifications—then all he needs is 
constant personal contact with the public, and his 
customers will be one of the best means of building good 
business. His relationship with people should be like 
that of a physician and his patients—just that confiden- 
tial with full understanding of problems, character, 
capacity and capital. 

“And lastly, he must keep step with changing con- 
ditions.” 

A big order, well defined. 


Annual Corn Show 


Commercial National Bank of Hillsboro, Oregon, held 
its 15th annual corn show in its lobby recently, and, 
while there were not as many exhibitors as formerly, the 
bank reports that the quality of the corn was very good 
and has shown a steady improvement through the years 
since the inauguration of the show. 

Production records of the winners in the “yield per 
acre” contest were: First place, 76.94 bushels per acre; 
second place, 74.05 bushels per acre; and third place, 
63.43 bushels per acre. 

Seventy people attended a luncheon given by the 
bank for the contestants, their parents and agricultural 
leaders of the state, several of whom, including Elwain 
H. Greenwood, secretary of the Oregon Bankers Associ- 
ation, made short talks. 

At the conclusion of the show, the Commercial 
National arranged a meeting for the Agricultural Com- 
mittee of the Oregon Bankers Association, of. which 
A. H. Abts is chairman, to which the out-of-town guests 
were invited. 
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The tough, speedy “Jesse James’ combat car Compression-type stills to make ocean water 

depends on a special Borg-Warner transmis- fresh and pure operate with amazing fuel 

sion to distribute its power and agility to all economy... thanks to an especially designed 
hi Borg-Warner supercharger. 


This amphibious tractor, made entirely at 
Borg-Warner, is a fighting, swimming freight 
carrier . . . € mainstay of amphibious oper- 
ations in all war theatres. 


by’ 


ENGINEERING 


PRODUCTION 


With the return of peace, Borg- 
Warner production skill will 
again be applied to the making 
of products and equipment for 
the benefit of “almost every 
American every day.” 


Ship galleys gleam with shining “‘IngAclad”’, Variable pitch propellers give our planes an Oil—the life-blood of a tank—stays on the 
a Borg-Warner discovery that makes stainless edge in combat. Intricate gears that control job in blazing tropic heat with the aid of Borg- 
steel go five times as far. their “‘bite” are built by Borg-Warner. arner’s especially designed oil coolers. 


Peacetime makers of essential operating parts for the automotive, aviation, marine and farm implement industries, 


and of Norge home appliances . . . these units which form the Borg-Warner Corporation are today devoted exclusively to the 

needs of war: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS + CALUMET STEEL + DETROIT GEAR AIRCRAFT PARTS + 

DETROIT VAPOR STOVE + INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC * LONG MANUFACTURING * MARBON + MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER + B-W 

SUPERCHARGERS, INC. + MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN + NORGE + NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS + PESCO PRODUCTS + ROCKFORD 
CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION + WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR 
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Getting the Money to Rome 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL PENICK ts chief 
of the Allied Financial Agency, whose 
operations in Italy, particularly at the 
time of Rome’s fall, he writes about in 
this article. Before entering the service he 
was president of W. B. Worthen Com- 
pany, Bankers, Little Rock. 


Ts payment of troops, done by 


Army Finance Division officers, is 

a large banking problem. In addi- 
tion, there are many other financial 
matters to be taken care of by these 
officers, such as sending remittances 
home for the soldiers; payments to 
soldiers in U. S. currency or in the cur- 
rency of the country in which the sol- 
diers are based, or in a currency usable 
there; deductions for War Bond pur- 
chases, etc. In the United States the 
Army is paid in U. S. dollars; in Africa, 
in French francs; in Sicily and Italy, 
in the Allied Military Lire. In addition, 
in Italy the British Military Authority 
pound note and the metropolitan, or 
old Italian lire, are legal tender. 

To provide the Allied military lire, 
the Allied governments set up the Al- 
lied Financial Agency which functions 
like a bank. A tremendous amount of 
planning goes into the printing in the 
United States of the Allied military lire, 
and into its shipment abroad, which is 
done in broken lots to prevent the loss 
of all in one sinking. Then, of course, 
there are the problems of transporting 
the military currency to the place of use, 
its safe storage, and the establishment 
of necessary accounting procedure. At 
first the printing was done in secrecy to 
prevent possible leakage of information 
to the enemy that Italy was to be in- 
vaded. The words “Italy” and “‘lire” 
were added just before the money was 
shipped. 


Tae procedure followed in supplying 
money for Rome serves to illustrate the 
Army’s complex finance problems. For 
months we had made preparations to 
move currency, metropolitan lire and 
allied military lire, to Rome when and 
if it fell. One week before Rome was 
taken, a huge amount of money was 
gathered in four trucks guarded by 16 
guards and an officer, for transport to 
the Rome area. Preparations for rations, 
guarding the trucks and keeping them 
in contact with each other, delivery 
upon arrival at destination, and the 
like, were worked out in detail. It was 
possible that one or more of the trucks 
might be lost while being loaded on the 
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ships for the trip up the coast, while in 
transit, or while disembarking and be- 
ing reassembled; an operation requir- 
ing a week though the distance was only 
150 miles. 

The major part of the journey was 
made safely and the currency was stored 
in a field near Rome. The trucks were 
diverted for other Army work until 
Sunday afternoon, June 4, when they 
were reloaded and, at 7 A.M. Monday, 
June 5, the money rolled into Rome. 
The officer in charge located the Bank 
of Italy; examined the vaults for booby 
traps, and placed the currency therein. 
For a few days thereafter his guards 
slept in the Villa Borghese public park, 
near the bank. 


Usvatty when a city is taken, even 
such a well-preserved one as Rome, 
the banks are closed, business is at a 
standstill, there is no water, electricity 
and public service. Almost immediately, 
the finance officers of the Fifth Army, 
A.M.G., held meetings with the bankers 
to ascertain when and on what basis 
the banks might reopen. On June 12— 
seven days after the fall of the city— 
Rome’s 28 banks, including the Bank of 
Italy, reopened on an unrestricted basis 
and business and commerce was re- 
sumed in the area. 

As soon as currency was stored in 
Rome, the staff responsible for this 
operation started on similar assignments 
for other cities farther North. From 
June 5 the Allied Financial Agency had 
an office in the Bank of Italy at Rome, 


Romans cheer the 

Americans arriving 

in the Piazza Vene- 

zia. In the back- 

ground is the Victor 

Emmanuel monu- 
ment 


with funds for Army needs and fo 
emergency civilian needs. 

The bankers of Rome acclaimed the 
accomplishments of the Army finance 
officers in being able to get sufficient 
funds into Rome quickly and were really 
astounded that plans had been made for 
months to supply currency and officials 
to assist in their reopening. 

The Germans attempted to paralyze 
banking and commercial activities jp 
Rome for at least one month by taking 
the currency and many senior bank of. 
ficials with them. However, the Allies 
delivered the money and opened the 
banks in one week—probably the 
world’s record. 

Banking and money transactions are 
not done by the Allied Financial Agency 
with a trained staff such as even a small 
bank in the United States has available. 
Enlisted men usually are inexperienced 
in banking, and so with no trained 
clerks, and no stenographers, one must 
do everything himself, usually with no 
tools. Also, under war conditions men 
are withdrawn from assignments be- 
hind the lines to replace casualties, 
equipment breaks down, or is taken 
away for more important needs. 

Ameriean bankers serving with the 
Allied Financial Agency include: John 
P. Meyer of St. Louis; David B. Mathias 
of New York; George H. Willis of 
Washington, D. C.; C. A. Cicalla of 
New Haven; and J. A. Turnbull, New 
York. 

The Fifth Army, A.M.G. finance 
group includes: R. B. Menepace of New 
York; John W. Clarke of Chicago; 
Edward Howell of New Jersey; and 
Tom Ramsey of San Francisco. 
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Here is a machine that even the smaller banks can keep 
busy every hour of the day. 

It is called the National Multiple Duty Accounting Machine. 
With the convenient removable form bar it can be changed 
from one job to another in a matter of thirty seconds and it 
andles seven basic banking jobs! See for yourself! 


inance 
of New 
1icago; 
7; and 
. It posts depositors’ accounts 

. It posts the loan and discount record 

. It posts any type of mortgage record 

. It posts the trust ledger 

. It writes and posts the payroll record 
6. It posts the general ledger 

7. It posts the daily statement of business 


& 


heck the list. Wouldn’t this machine be a big help in your 
own bank? Of course this is but one of many National 
machines and systems designed to reduce errors and im- 
prove efficiency of banking methods. 


HERE’S A NATIONAL FOR EVERY BANK AND EVERY BANKING JOB! 


Large bank...small bank...no matter the size or the specific 
need, there’s a National System to meet it. Why not have 
an experienced National representative make a comprehen- 
sive study of your bank? No obligation, of course. Contact 
your nearest National office. National Accounting-Bookkeep- 
ng Machines are available through priorities. 


ASSOCIATION 


NKING 
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“machine does El] basic | 


accounting jobs in my small bank! 


National Multiple Duty Accounting Machine. 
The only machine with all these features. 


Visible line of writing 


Standard full keyboard (adding 
machine and standard typewriter 
combined) 


Complete flexibility 


CASH REGISTERS e ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
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and reminiscence about local peo- 

‘ple and business is a weekly ad- 
vertising feature of the Farmers & Mer- 
chants Bank of Highland, Illinois. The 
column, named “Our Town,” is written 
by the bank’s president, Julius J. 
Spindler, and appears in the Highland 
newspaper. 

President Spindler’s column sounds 
as if he were sitting across the desk 
from the reader, chatting about the 
careers of local citizens and happenings 
in the community life of Highland. In a 
small town (Highland is under 4,000 in 
population) this informal conversation 
strikes a strong reader response. 

“Coming into town the other day off 
the new highway I crossed the tracks 
at the depot and thought of the cattle 
pens that are no more,” runs a recent 
column. “Also thought of the day in 
1916 the Liberty Bell went thru town. 
And the day almost everyone turned 
out to send the High School band to 
win the contest at Cleveland—wasn’t 
there excitement and enthusiasm in the 
eyes of those youngsters!” 


\ CONVERSATIONAL column of news 


How local businessmen started in 
small ways and grew to their present 
status is a favorite subject of Columnist 
Spindler. And of course, it’s good public 
relations, because it’s an opportunity to 
say something interesting and compli- 
mentary about the bank’s customers. 

“Speaking of cleaners, I wonder if 
Arthur Loyet knows that the building 
his business is in started out as a laun- 
dry. The laundry didn’t last very long, 
but Art is putting out work and service 
which should keep him in business as 
long as he cares to stay.” 


While Assistant Cashier Paul Earnhart is on duty with the 


‘Our Town” 


A War Bond 
sale at the Farm- 
ers & Merchants 
Bank is com- 
pleted in front of 
the bank’s gal- 
lery of service 
pictures, “High- 
land with the 
Colors” 


The column roves from subject to 
subject. The author doesn’t mind fre- 
quent disgressions, particularly if they 
give him a chance to mention half a 
dozen more of the local townspeople. 
Then towards the end President Spind- 
ler brings in some good words about 
the Farmers & Merchants Bank. 

“Here at the F & M we do not have 
show windows as we have nothing but 
service to offer. Funny thing, you can’t 
display service but you know it when 
you see it and the F & M is the place to 
get it,” said one column. 

Another time he commented on the 
size of the bank’s resources. “‘ Now that 
we have $2,350,554.51 in resources we 
can do more for you than when we were 
only a third as large. And what’s more, 
we’re not only able, but willing.” 

At the end of the column is the bank’s 
name and its slogan: Farmers & Mer- 
chants Bank, “The Bank With a Smile.” 

Writing about servicemen and War 
Bonds is a good way to tie in the bank 
with the war effort. 


Navy, Mrs. Earnhart fills his bank position 


“Ask any of the fellows when th 
are here on furlough whether they li 
to get mail and then ration enough ti 
regularly for a message of cheer a 
goodwill to some boy who would } 
tickled to death to change places 
you. And if you have $18.75 in ya 
jeans that you can spare, bring it 
the F & M and trade for a War Bond 


SPEAKING about servicemen, 
Farmers & Merchants Bank has spa 
sored several community projects 
keeping in touch with Highland’s seg 
icemen and women. In its Jan 
1944 issue BANKING reported a sped 
movie program featuring pictures a 
recordings made by some of the Hig 
land boys. The program was prepe 
by the bank for the local movie theat 
The bank also carries on two co 
spondence projects, a weekly section} 
the two local newspapers contain 
letters from service people, and a spe¢ 
“Highland Mail Bag,” containing 
ters to them from the folks at home 


A typical “Our Town” column taken from a recent copy of thé 


Highland News Leader 


OUR TOWN 


(As seen by Jule J. 8.) 


Just had a delightful lunch at;geod.. But what about our 6 


BROWN’S Cafe, headquarters for 
“Golden Brown Fried Chicken”. 
Ever stop to think how many 
young couples have moved into; 
HIGHLAND and what a grand 


ming pool? Can’t we find son 
one in the entire city to take 
responsibility to work out 

problem? The necessary mo 
can be raised by popular cont 


. help they are to the community?/ butions without too much trout 


BUS and STELLA BROWN are; 
.a shining. example. 
here from POCAHONTAS 
years ago and have merited a 
business 


successful 


since. kids, 


they 


Who will volunteer? Just a 
years ago there was enough Pp 
lic leadership to get the 
buflt. Seems we should 
someone big enough ‘and 
guniption enough to drive 


They came! 
ten 


every day, 
started 


school at the same time, in fact'the needed improvements. 
Cupid went to work in the very | member the able life guards, D. 


first grade, 


Their parents, 
MANUEL AMMANNS 
ORA J. BROWNS, had heard all | KATT? 
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DENVER TOPEKA 
COLORADO SPRINGS 
PUEBLO WICHITA 


Sq 


DALLAS 


FORT WORTH 


ANGELES ALBUQUERQUE 
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CHALLENGE 


+. @ postwarmational income which will assure 
the dignity of productive jobs for all! 


Experts have estimated that to main- 
tain our economy and assure full employment 
our nation must continue an annual national 
income of at least 150 billion dollars. To ac- 
complish this the U.S. must successfully develop 
the full potential of its domestic and interna- 
tional commerce. Trade must be implemented 
by effective transportation. 

To assist in the stimulation of com- 
merce, Braniff Airways, Inc.,and Aerovias Bran- 
iff, S. A. propose a coordinated plan of air serv- 
ice for the Americas. The routes planned would 
help to provide needed transportation among 
the principal productive areas and their mar- 
kets in this hemisphere. 


BRANIFF AIRWAY 
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BUENOS aires 


ARAN 


“The airplane has shriveled 
and shrunk distance...It 
quickens understanding 
among peoples and stimu- 
lates trade among them... 
It will bring the nations of 
the Americas closer togeth- 
er as its uses are more fully 
developed.” 


ERIC A. JOHNSTON 


President United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 


CARACAS 


legend of Routes 
Broniff Airways, Inc. 
To Be Inaugurated 
Acrovias Braniff, 5. A. 
Applied For 
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A TWIST OF THE WRIST... |Stolen War Bond 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32) 
working here. What? Of course we’, 
sure!” 

Director Southerly was contactej 
He denied ever hearing of any Hela 
Monahan. He had certainly never writ 
ten any guarantee of her signature. Th 
bank had been hoaxed. 

Alarmed, the bank called Secret Sery. 
ice. Going to the address given on th 
bonds, agents quickly learned that th 
real Mrs. Helen Monahan ran a room 
ing house. She was not even aware thy 
her bonds had been stolen—but whe 
she looked—sure enough! But ng 
merely seven: 14 bonds were gone. No. 
body, she was sure, had access to th 
||room where she kept the bonds excep 
her own son. 
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Ar that point the boy came in. 
admitted knowing where the bonds wer 
kept—but not that they had ben 
stolen. Then, shamefacedly, he told ¢ 
having brought a young woman hom 
with him the evening before, when his 
mother was out. She must have take 
them, and the Social Security card x 
well, when he, er—wasn’t looking. 

The Secret Service at once notified 
all banks in the city to be on the lookou! 
for other bonds made out to Mrs. Hele 


ano VARI-TYPER 
G. Monahan. Even before their promp 


COMPOSES IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES |vaming went out, another bank ba 


cashed three more of them. 


‘ : : But the next day, when the three r 
Vari-Typer composes with over 600 different sizes and maining bonds that had been stole 


styles of easily changeable types, including every | were presented, the young woman wi 
modern foreign language. You can use Vari-Typer for 4 | detained while the Secret Service offi 
bulletin in Spanish, Portuguese or French, and switch | was notified. The agents recognized he 
over to composing in English by simply changing types. |at once as a previous offender, who hai 


Another advantage offered by Vari-Typer office com- 
position is that restricted material can be produced 


ble | ™mment check. She admitted getting 
right in your own bank. Because of Vari-Typer’s changeable | 11. .ojdier who had accompanied her ti 


types, the work looks like type-set printing - clear end to write cut and sign th 
sharp. Jobs composed on Vari-Typer cost 75% less. “guarantee” of her signature, “so th 
she wouldn’t have to bother the peopk 


SAVI NG S at the hospital.” 


Essentially Vari-Typer is a machine of savings. It 
usually pays for itself in less than a year,by reducing gone; 


she explained, a lonely stranger i 
printing and duplicating costs. Paper savings, for |,,. big city, and she had picked his 
instance, average 50%. 


up. 

We invite you to study the Vari-Typer and its interest-| In her room at a hotel the agers 
ing possibilities. A free portfolio which includes many —, boron macy WAG 
specimens,will be mailed on request,without obligation. |*" SPARS. The trim cadet nurs 


equipment, she told them readily, 
Ask for portfolio BA-S. had stolen at St. John’s Hospital. 


If the whole thing hadn’t worked s 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION fast, she told the agents ruefully, she’ 


have been all right. She had bet 
333 SIXTH AVE.+ NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 


cashed the last three stolen bonds. 
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THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


HEAD OFFICE *« TORONTO 


STATEMENT AS AT 3lst OCTOBER, 1944 


ASSETS 
Cash on hand and due from Banks and Bankers....... $ 160,242,919.67 
Notes of and Cheques on other Banks................ 31,355,042.18 
Government and other Public Securities. . if 666,511,305.82 
Not exceeding 
Other Bonds and | 12,566,146.78 
Call sad Sheet Leane . 33,104,781.37 


Loans and Discounts (After full provision for bad and doubtful debts ) 230,548,706.80 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit for Customers (See below ) 24,921,080.18 


Deposit in Circulation Fund, held by Dominion 
Other Assets taxes amonsting to $156 72020) 6,098,488.90 


LIABILITIES 

Deposits. 1,095,013,865.33 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit (See ED, cidudeesss 24,921,080.18 

Total Liabilities to the Public...... $1,126,815,469.76 
Cagétal Paid 30,000,000.00 
Dividends declared and unpaid. 469,137.35 
Balance of Profit as per Profit and Loss Account...... 1,362,816.21 

$1,178,647,423.32 


S. H. LOGAN, A. E. ARSCOTT, S. M. WEDD, 
President Executive Vice President General Manager 


516 Branches throughout Canada and other Countries 


Branches outside Canada: SEATTLE; PORTLAND, ORE.; SAN FRANCISCO; LOS ANGELES; 
LONDON, ENG.; HAVANA; KINGSTON, JAMAICA; BRIDGETOWN, BARBADOS; PORT OF SPAIN, 
TRINIDAD; BELLEORAM AND ST. JOHN’S, NEWFOUNDLAND 


New York Agency: Exchange Place and Hanover Street 


C. J. STEPHENSON | 
E. H. MITCHELL sents 
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METHODS IDEAS 


Good Morning! 


Bacx in September 1942, when Major 
Doolittle’s squadron bombed Tokyo 
from “Shangri-la,” the First NATIONAL 
BANK OF BARRINGTON, Illinois, jubi- 
lantly celebrated the news by giving 
copies of the morning papers to com- 
muters along the Northwestern’s route 
to Chicago. Said the note clipped to the 
front page: “The paper’s on us this 
morning, and will be again next time we 
bomb Tokyo.” 

Sure enough, when B-29’s bombed the 
Nip capitol a few weeks ago, North- 
western station masters pushed back 
commuter’s pennies and slipped through 
the wicket another free copy of the 
morning paper with the compliments 
of the bank. The little slip tacked to the 
front-page headline read: “We did it 
before! We did it again! We’ll do it some 
more! Bomb Tokyo, we mean—not 
give away newspapers—or maybe we 
will!” 


Introduction Cards 


Is addition to consistent newspaper ad- 
vertising, CALIFORNIA BANK has solic- 
ited the cooperation of its personnel in 
telling the public about the bank’s spe- 
cial checking account. 

Response has been favorable, but 
(human nature being what it is) even an 
enthusiastic employee is apt to let up 
on a promotional campaign. 

With this in mind, the bank overcame 
the problem by using a two-color intro- 
duction card. One side, filled in by the 
bank employee, introduces the person 
interested in opening an account. The 
other side lists the location of branch 
offices. 

The cards serve a two-fold purpose. 
First, they act as a spur or reminder to 
the employee who has a supply of the 
cards, inciting him to more consistent 
effort; second, they keep the matter be- 
fore the prospect until he either opens 
his account, destroys the card, or passes 
it on to someone else. 


Cartoons 


Serrine aside traditional conserva- 
tism in advertising, the RoyaAL BANK 
oF CaNapa recently launched a new 
promotion campaign for personal loans 
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JOHN J. McCANN 


“Granted we advertise no minimum balance 
—but you must have some money to draw a 
check!” 


featuring cartoon illustrations. Psycho- 
logically, it aims at the money-worried 
and attempts to create a new mood—a 
mood that sees perhaps the humorous 
ghosts of their imaginations walking in 
fear of the bill collector, when their 
problem is as near to solution as the 
closest bank branch. Ads captioned 
“Are you afraid of the postman?” 
“Wanted immediately one bed!” “Some 
repairs won’t wait!” present the prob- 
lems with amusing characterization. 
Supplementing the newspaper series 
is a booklet, done in two colors on news- 
print stock (part of Canada’s wartime 
conservation program), which carries 
through the cartoon theme with thumb- 
nail drawings illustrating explanatory 
text on how to obtain a personal loan. 


Crime Prevention Films 


Tae FEDERAL RESERVE BANK of New 
York recently extended the courtesy of 
its auditorium to James E. Baum, 
secretary of A.B.A.’s Insurance and 
Protective Committee, for the first 
preview showing of two crime preven- 
tion educational motion pictures just 
completed by the Casualty & 
SurETY Company as a part of its loss 
prevention service, on which Mr. Baum 
and Chief Wilson of the U.S. Secret Serv- 
ice have cooperated, as announced in 
these columns in September. 

One film portrays many of the meth- 
ods used by check thieves and forgers 
offering specific and practical sugges- 
tions for avoiding check losses. The 


second film dramatically shows how the 
passers of counterfeit money operate 
and how to guard against them. Good 
and bad money is photographically re. 
produced in full color for the first time 
and Chief Wilson appears with an im- 
portant message in connection with the 
educational activities which the Secret 
Service is carrying on. 

In cooperation with Secret Service 
agents throughout the country the 
Aetna organization will make available 
prints of both films (each with a running 
time of 17 minutes) for showing to bank 
employees and other interested groups, 


Small Estates 


J ust how common is the impression 
that trust companies and trust depart- 
ments of commercial banks are set up 
for the exclusive use of the very well- 
to-do may be a matter of conjecture, 
That the impression exists to a greater 
or less degree is a certainty. 

James C. Shelor, senior trust officer, 
Trust CoMPANY OF GEORGIA, tells of 
several instances where prospects con- 
fided to officers that they had thought 
about making a will naming the com- 
pany, but understood that trust com- 
panies were primarily for millionaires 
only. At least two of these people had 
estates of $150,000—which looks much 
larger today than possibly 15 years ago 
to a trust man. 

Following that comment, the bank 
published a newspaper advertisement 
titled “Not for Millionaires Only,” ex- 
plaining how its facilities can be used 
to advantage by the small estate owner, 
and extending a cordial invitation to 
discuss such affairs. Supplementing this, 
the company has prepared a series of 
six folders to be mailed to a select list of 
small estate owners over a period of six 
months. The theme stresses how easy it 
is to name a trust institution and profit 
by its services, performed for the rank 
and file as well as the millionaire. 


Reconversion Program 


Tue Otp NATIONAL BANK in Evans 
ville, Indiana, serves many industrial 
plants 100 per cent engaged in wat 
work. To acquaint these concerns with 
the problems they will face when com 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 66) 
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Simple Suggestions for More Attractive Wall 
Design Treatments with Douglas Fir Plywood 


Detailed below is one of the 
many wall design treatments 
possible with Douglas fir ply- 
wood—a horizontal placement 
using a three-panel arrange- 
ment. 


In applying plywood, start at 
the openings with vertical 
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No. 1 of a Series 


joints and divide the plain wall 
spaces in an orderly pattern. 
Place vertical joints at top of 
door and at top and bottom of 
window openings. Where 
width of wall is 10 feet or less, 
panels may be run horizontally 
in two or three pieces with 
openings cut out. If width of 
door or window is over four 
feet, do not hesitate to place 
panels horizontally. Combina- 
tions of vertical and horizontal 
arrangements may be used in 
the same room with pleasing 
effect. 


Additional design suggestions 


will be shown in subsequent 
advertisements. 


CAN PLYWOOD BE SPECIFIED NOW 
FOR POSTWAR USES? 


The increased capacity of the industry will 
make MORE Douglas fir plywood available for 
civilian consumption THAN EVER BEFORE, as 
soon as the needs of the armed services lessen 
or war restrictions are lifted. There will be no 
reconversion delays; the same types and grades 
of Douglas fir plywood that are now being 
made will flow immediately into peace-time 
buildings and construction. 


DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION 
Tacoma 2, Washington 
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Said the Stenographer to the Accountant: 
I like our new letterheads... they save 
time and look far better. 


Said the Accountant to the Stenographer: 
Our higher quality record-keeping papers 


save time, too... and last longer. 


brought paper scarcity 


and made necessary getting 

more pieces per pound. Stationery 
and record-keeping papers were 
made thinner. Thanks to cotton 
fiber quality, thinner papers are 
available that are superior in 
every way: than the usual weights 
of paper made only of wood pulp. 
When peace comes, profit by the 
lesson war taught in choosing 
paper for modern business. Letter- 
heads of cotton fiber are stronger, 
last longer and permit more erasing 
... They feel like quality, better 


representing your organization. 


Permanence in records requires 
cotton content paper. In wartime 
your record-keeping papers had 
their quality improved by an in- 
crease in the percentage of cotton 
content. Now you know that a 
cotton fiber paper does a better 
job. You reduce waste and the 
paper lasts longer. 

When you buy such papers, 
specify PARSONS. Then you'll 
use the finest cotton content 
paper, made by a mill that spec- 
ializes in paper for modern busi- 
ness, made to reflect and record 
the quality of your organization. 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY « HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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METHODS—Continued 


tracts are terminated, a series of meet. 
ings with factory executives was held to 
discuss post-war plans and related sub. 
jects. In some instances the meeting; 
were held in the factory office, and at. 
tended by plant officials, superintend. 
ents, and the bank officers; in others the 
conferences were arranged at the bank. 
It is reported that the greatest ar. 
complishment of this effort was the 
realization on the part of management 
of the problems they will face in renego- 
tiations and terminations, and their 
apparent interest in relying upon their 
bank for assistance when the time ar. 
rives. The conferences were also helpful 
in suggesting steps to be taken to speed 
the transition from war to peace 
production. 


Transition Loans 


Spectat loans to tide over war con- 
tractors until settlement of their can- 
celled contracts are being promoted by 
the CENTRAL BANK OF OAKLAND, Cali- 
fornia. The bank thinks such loans can 
help prevent the wheels of industry 
from stalling during reconversion. 

In a series of newspaper advertise 
ments CENTRAL BANK is inviting war 
contractors to arrange now for loans to 
be made if and when they are needed. 
Loans are offered for a variety of pur- 
poses, purchase of government-owned 
raw materials in the contractors’ plants, 
purchase of materials for peacetime 
production, acquisition of government- 
owned equipment and plant facilities, or 
simply as a tide-over pending final set- 
tlement of war contracts. 


Scouts 


Tae Erte County SAVINGS BANK, Buf- 
falo, New York, does a good turn for 
the Scouts by distributing to all mem- 
bers of the local council a combination 
savings account passbook and complete 
advancement record. 

The covers of the regular size bank 
passbook are folded to provide a pocket 
for the Scout membership card. On the 
first page is a form for recording name, 
address and troop number, space for @ 
snapshot and thumbprint of the owner, 
and a form for recording his appoint- 
ments to offices of leadership from dea 
chief to scoutmaster. 

Tying-in with one of the tenets of 
scouting—thriftiness—a point rating 
system is explained in the passbook 
whereby the holder can achieve @ 
additional award, the much coveted 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 68) 
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UW. & Ge sabites the Empire State of the South! 


Georgia’s imposing state capitol at Atlanta reflects the proud traditions 
of the Empire State of the South. In 1896 the U.S.F.&G. entered 
Georgia and soon extended its activities throughout the Southern States. 


RICH IN TRADITION...RICH IN RESOURCES! 


EW STATES have so glorious a past as Georgia... and few have so brilliant a future in business, 

industry and agriculture. Today, Georgia leads the nation in output of sea-island cotton, peanuts, 
kaolin, naval stores and tire cord and fabric—is also a large producer of sugar cane syrup, manganese, 
peaches, tobacco and lumber. 


In Georgia, as in every other state, U.S.F.&G. safeguards both business concerns and individuals from 
loss through burglary, employee dishonesty, legal liability, accidents and ill health, even the breakage 
of plate glass . . . as well as affording protection under all types of surety bonds. If you or your company 
are not fully protected against such hazards, consult the U.S.F.&G. representative in your community. 


Consult your insurance agent or broker oY -)) , @s you would your doctor or lawyer 


UNITED STATES 


| FIDELITY & GUARANTY Co. 


FIDELITY AND GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 
HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE 3, MD. 
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HERE’S PROOF 
AT A GLANCE 


Free 


COMPARISON KIT 


eyes the number one paper for fine letterheads, today all-rag is 
the only distinguished choice! For as you know, today many 
non-rag and part-rag papers tend to be gray and dingy — due to war- 
time shortages of bleaching chemicals. Only all-rag paper—Fox River 
Anniversary Bond — is just as clean, crisp, white, permanent and im- 
pressive as before the war! Yet Fox River Anniversary Bond . . . made 
entirely from new, clean cotton cuttings . . . costs only 1/44¢ more per 


letter than 25% rag-content stock. 


FREE! Send for Fox River’s unique “See for Yourself’ demonstra- 
tion kit. Busy executives can test in their own offices the relative qual- 


ities of different grades of paper. Have 
your stenographer slip a sheet of All- 
Rag Anniversary Bond in her type- 
writer and write a few words. Then 
make an erasure. No blurred, ragged 
edge to spoil the beauty of a letter. 
Visual proof at a glance why the bril- 
liance, toughness and texture of Fox 
River All-Rag Anniversary Bond makes 
it the prestige building paper for let- 
terheads. More and more discriminat- 
ing executives,everywhere who want 
their letterheads to reflect the char- 
acter of their institutions insist on Fox 
River All-Rag Anniversary Bond. 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 
401-A South Appleton St., Appleton, Wisconsin 


For River 
PAPERS FOR BUSINESS 


ANNIVERSARY Ledger and 
Onion Skin - - 100% tag 


Op BADGER Bond and 
Ledger - + 75% 


ENGLISH Bond and 
Ledger - + 50% 
Dictation Bond, Ledger, 
Onion Skin + + 25% 
DIcraTION Tru-O paque 
Bottd’. «i+ 25% 


A For Kever PAPER 


METHODS—Continued 


Norman Rockwell Scout record calep. 
dar, by working toward the thrift goal 


| set for his grade. Deposits earn ad. 
| vancement points, interest dividends 
| earn extra points, and withdrawal 
| count for demerits. The calendar jg 
_ awarded by the bank when the goal, set 
| by the scoutmaster, is reached. The 
| passbook provides a record form for the 
points. 


Another section contains several ledger 


pages of the scout savings account, 
| second and first class advancement 
| record forms, merit badge and camping 


records. 


| Conference 


in December the MANUFACTUR 
ERS Trust Company, New York, helda 
one-day conference on current banking 
problems for its correspondents in the 


| Second Federal Reserve District. About 
| 200 bankers attended the meeting and 
| heard talks by the bank’s officers on 
| United States Government bonds, finan- 


cing time-payment sales, personal loans, 
modernization loans, GI Bill of Rights, 
special checking service, commodity 


| loans and field warehousing, accounts 
| receivable loans, mortgage manage- 
| ment service, and foreign department 
| activities. At lunch the bankers enjoyed 
| an informal talk by George E. Sokolsky, 


author and columnist. Dinner and en- 


| tertainment finished the successful pro- 
| gram. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 71) 


Ira Mosher, president of the Russell Har- 


| rington Cutlery Company of Southbridge, 


Massachusetts, is the new president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers 


PRESS ASSOCIATION 
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noel Can checking account ser- founds...suggest ways to build earnings 


tment and conserve personnel. 
njovil vice, with no fixed balance, P 
kolsky, 


ind en boost your bank’s earnings? 
ful pro- accounts with war-busy men and women 


The easiest way to find out is to use the fords a striking opportunity to increase 


a ae convenient check list in the Todd booklet the sale of checking services. 
ridge, 


t of the entitled, ““No-Minimum-Balance Check- This booklet is free, of course, to any- 


turers 


The increasing popularity of checking 


ing Accounts.” It will help you analyze one who requests a copy. Mail the coupon 


the subject thoroughly on your home __ today for yours! 


THE TODD COMPANY, INC., ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 


Please send me your booklet on No-Minimum-Balance Accounts, 
with suggestions for analyzing our own situation. Without cost or 
obligation, of course. 


BANK NAME______ 


ADDRESS. 


cITY. 


ASSOCIATION 
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FOUR 4th NATIONAL LOCAL ADS 
and the folks n Wichita Did "Save More tn 44’ 


criev® 


Gloss Proofs and Reproduction Rights sent free on request 


THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 


Douglas at Market “Wichita bo B Kansas 
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METHODS—Continued 
Certified Credit 


Tae INDUSTRIAL NATIONAL BANK of 
Detroit mails a certified bank credit and 
identification card to all customers who 
have paid their loans promptly and who 
have thus established a good credit 
record. 

It has been the bank’s custom, we are 
told, ever since its organization to write 
a “thank you” letter in returning the 
customers paid-up notes. Customers 
appreciate this personal touch as it is 
repeatedly shown when they come back 
for future accommodation. Many men- 
tion the letter and more carry them 
along to present to the loan officer. 

While there is some extra work in- 
volved in issuing credit cards, the work 
and expense is more than justified, in 
the bank’s opinion. Here is how the 
system works: 

When the good-rated paid loan cards 
are forwarded to the publicity depart- 
ment, a letter, together with an identifi- 
cation card and a postage-paid return 
envelope is mailed to the customer. The 
letter states that the bank will hold 
the note for 15 days pending receipt 
of the signed card in order to compare 
and guarantee the signature. 

Upon receipt of the card, properly 
signed, the signature is verified by a 
bank officer, the bank seal affixed, and it 
isreturned to the customer with the paid- 
up note. A separate “tickler”’ file must 
be maintained in order to forward notes 
after the 15-day deadline. 

While the percentage of returns is not 
100 per cent, the bank expects to achieve 
that goal when the word gets around 
and the program becomes seasoned. 


Apples 


Doric National Apple Week the 
MARSHALL AND ILSLEY BANK, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, displayed several 
bushels of appetizing Wisconsin apples 


President A. S. Puelicher of the Marshall 
and IIsley Bank hands out apples to some of 
the bank’s customers 


MILWAUKEE JOURNAL PHOTO 


and told customers, “Help yourself to 
a Wisconsin apple.” This enlivened the 
lobby, and made customers feel so good 
that they offered joking comments 
about never receiving something for 
nothing from a banker before. Some in- 
quired whether service charges were 
now going up, or the bank had a bad 
loan in apples. 

“All of this, in good fun, broke the 
ice and made the whole week one of 
very friendly public relations,” reports 
Assistant Cashier Gertrude M. Jacobs. 


Argentine Bulletin 


A BULLETIN on economic conditions in 
Argentina is prepared regularly by the 
Buenos Aires branch of the First Na- 
TIONAL BANK OF BosTOoN, air-mailed to 
Boston, and printed and forwarded from 
the head office. Titled “The Situation 
in Argentina,” it appears in compact 
newsletter format. The bulletin covers 
such subjects as commodities (wool, 
cereals and linseed, cattle, sheep and 
hogs, hides), exchange, bonds, and gen- 


Member of Signal Battalion strings telephone cable beside bombed bridge. 
This is the type of work for which the Army needed civilian volunteers. 


Bell System Cable Splicers Flown to Europe 


“Send thirty cable splicers immedi- 
ately”. . . that was the gist of an 
urgent request from the Army 
shortly after the Normandy break- 
through. 

The men were needed for build- 
ing communications lines behind 
the retreating Nazis. Signal Corps 
forces already there were doing a 
great job but they needed help — 
and quick! 

Many telephone men volunteered 
for this emergency overseas duty. 


A number were selected, granted 
leaves of absence, given physical 
examinations and flown across the 
Atlantic. 


There are 59,000 Bell men and 
women in uniform. Practically all 
the Bell System manufacturing fa- 
cilities are on war work. That’s the 
way we know you’d want it to be 
—even though it means waiting for 
home telephones. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


IF YOU’RE WAITING FOR A HOME TELEPHONE we'd like to 
thank you for being so patient. You can be sure we are doing every- 
thing we can to make the widest possible use of available equipment. 
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METHODS—Continued 


eral conditions. Statistical tables on 
foreign trade, finance, and industrial 
production are included, and a quarterly 
supplement contains charts illustrating 
business conditions. 


Cleveland Plan 


Here is an outline of the Cuyahoga 
County (Ohio) War Bond drive pro- 
gram, based on the last drive, as re- 
ported by D. James Pritchard, assistant 
secretary of the Society FOR SAVINGS, 
Cleveland. 


Three objectives were established: 
encouragement of extra sales; develop- 
ment of a sales promotional plan among 
all issuing agents who were selling bonds 
over the counter, and issuance of a 
certificate of merit to employees of 
banks, savings and loan companies and 
credit unions who have been behind the 
firing line during all previous campaigns 
without any particular recognition for 
their efforts. 

The latter idea was conceived by 
Harry Winsor, vice-president of the 
First Federal Savings & Loan Associa- 
tion, Cleveland, county chairman of the 
Fifth War Loan drive. Letters were 


A WHOLE DAY SAVED 


on Collections and Returns 


Tus BANK is one of the few in America operating a 
complete night transit department. 


Special messenger trips based on the arrival and departure 
of mail trains and planes are made frequently during the 
night. Thousands of items from correspondent banks which 
can be speeded up by such handling pass in and out during 
the same night, usually saving a whole day’s time. 


Resourceful service beyond routine efficiency is one reason 
why this bank has become the largest depository in Ohio 
for other banks. 


Our officers will be glad to furnish full information upon 
this and other, services available to correspondents. 


THE 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 


Cry &y 
Euclid at East Sixth 4 1845 % and Terminal Tower 
LES 
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sent to all banks, savings and loan com. 
panies and credit unions asking for lists 
of employees actively selling bonds. Ap 
invitation was then extended to each 
name requesting his presence at a mags 
meeting. A Treasury Department off. 
cial addressed the group and local com. 
mittee chairman outlined the program, 
A stock question was suggested, ‘“‘ Won't 
you buy more bonds during this drive 
than you had originally planned to 
buy?” and was used throughout the 
campaign with outstanding success. 

Three sales letters were sent during 
the course of the drive to each indi- 
vidual. Final reports show that 147 
workers from 59 organizations reported 
a total of $664,530 extra sales—an 
average of approximately $4,520 bonds 
per salesman. 


Civic Campaign 

The ONEIDA NATIONAL BANK & 
Trust Company, Utica, New York, is 
currently running an unusual institu- 
tional newspaper campaign, which has 
a civic theme. The ads simulate motion 
picture film, with the main illustration 
setting the theme for the copy, which 
also appears in reverse type, much like 
the titles one sees on the screen. “ We're 
Proud of Utica” is the static head on 
each advertisement in the series. Copy 
talks about the city’s churches, its pub- 
lic libraries, schools and educational 
programs, local industries and their 
contribution to the war effort and their 
job potentialities for the future. In each 
advertisement is drawn a note of his- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 75) 


Three year old Lou Ann Snyder of Hills 
boro, Wisconsin, won the title of “million 
dollar baby” when she purchased the $25 
War Bond which boosted Hillsboro’s War 
Bond sales to a maturity value of one mil- 
lion dollars. She is pictured with Emogene 
Pinch, assistant cashier of the Farmer 

State Bank, where the bond was bought 
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SPECIALIZED SERVICE 


At Bankers Trust Company, a group of officers for each 
section of the country gives continuous attention to 
Correspondent relationships. This specialized service 
explains why many Banks use our facilities for their daily 
transactions, as wellas for the wide range of other services 
included in a comprehensive and smoothly-functioning 
Correspondent relationship. Inquiry is invited on any 


problem in which it is felt we can be of help. 


BANKERS [RUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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has specialized in field 


warehousing for 30 years 


WITH POST-WAR PLANNING so important to the future of 
your customers, Lawrence System can be a valuable help in 
assisting banks to negotiate sound inventory loans, backed by 
field warehouse receipts. Most raw materials or finished products 
can be used as collateral—and remain right on the borrower’s 


premises, readily available for marketing or processing. Such 

“Experience is 
by industry achieved, 
and perfected by the 
swift course of time." 


loans will permit bank loan officers to supply working capital 


needed for reconversion to consumer production. 


High wartime inventories and cancelled war contracts may pre- 
sent unusual financial problems. Lawrence Warehouse Company — Shakespeare 
offers banks the benefits of its 30 years experience in the expan- Cag? 

sion and perfecting of operating details of field warehousing. 

Its skilled personnel will be glad to assist you in arranging 

profitable, sound inventory loans. Lawrence System has success- 

fully worked with banks throughout the nation and hundreds 


of commodities have been accepted as collateral. 


Call upon representatives of Lawrence Warehouse Company 
with any field warehousing problems—your inquiries will be 


considered confidential. Service rendered from coast to coast. 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


[AWRENCE 

SYSTEM New York: 72 Wall Street +» Chicago: 1 N. La Salle Street - San Francisco: 37 Drumm Street « Los Ang 
W. P. Story Building + Buffalo +« Atlanta « Cincinnati + Boston . Philadelphia . Kansas City . St. 
New Orleans + Jacksonville, Florida + Dallas + Houston + Denver . Fresno . Portland, O 
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METHODS—Continued 


toric significance which links the bank 
with the progress in each field. 


Help Wanted 


There are times when, through the 
soft whisper of “indirect” advertising, 
a bank can forcefully bring its name be- 
fore the public eye. 

A good example is the striking news- 
paper advertisement sponsored by CALI- 
rorRNIA BANK, Los Angeles, which was 
run for the purpose of enrolling volun- 
teer workers to assist the War Chest 
campaign. the people, and is regulated by 

Reprints were posted at all Catt- 
FORNIA BANK branches, also displayed 
by the War Chest at various strategic 
places about town. 


of 
e 


is administered for the good ol 


long as Our SOvernment 


their will; as long as it secures 


to us the rights ol persons and 


Contract Termination 


One excellent approach to the prob- 
lems involved in contract termination is 
suggested by the experiment in public 
relations conducted last month by the 
First NATIONAL BANK OF BELLEVILLE, 
New Jersey. The bank sponsored a 
forum-dinner meeting on “War Con- 
tract Termination Claims,” inviting 
local industrialists to discuss their 
problems with the readjustment officer 
of the Army Air Force Technical Serv- 
ice Command, and other military 
officials directly connected with termi- 
nation work. 

Some 90 guests representing 37 in- 
dustries attended. 


of property, liberty ol con- 
science and of the press, it will 


be worth defending.” 
— Andrew Jackson 


Blotters 


STATE-PLANTERS BANK AND TRUST 
Company of Richmond, Virginia, gives 
out with each folding check book a 
small blotter advertising personal loans, ; 
mortgage and repair loans and savings 
accounts. The blotter is two colors— 


blue and yellow—and is imprinted in 
black. 


he Earl of Halifax, left, British ambassador, 
with Lady Halifax and their son, Lt. Rich- 
ard Wood, right, arrive in Chicago, where 
he ambassador addressed the Investment 
Bankers Association. They are shown 
hatting with John C. Folger, president of 
the I.B.A. 


REAL ESTATE SERVICE FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


No Job Too Small + No Enterprise Too Large 


H. M. WARD, Realtor 


Sales, Leasing, Property Management (Hotels, Apartments, Residential, 
Ground, Commercial, etc.) Appraisals, Mortgages (Conventional 
or Construction) Expert Testimony 


7201 Germantown Avenue Tel. CHE 1727 Philadelphia 19, Pa. 
© MEMBER PHILADELPHIA REAL ESTATE BOARD 
MEMBER THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF REAL ESTATE BOARDS 


PRESS ASSOCIATION 
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First Paper Money in America 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


tenth of the obligations each year and 
without interest after the first 13 years. 
In June 1728, the due dates for the 
second bank were set ahead 13 years, 
with similar arrangements for instal- 
ment payments. 

The currency of each New England 
colony was circulated indiscriminately 
throughout New England, and the in- 
discretions in Massachusetts and par- 
ticularly those in Rhode Island brought 
depreciation to all the currency of that 


are on the 
march. too 


Make sure your 


region. In 1748 £100 sterling was worth 
£1,100 in New England bills, while the 
same sterling amount was worth only 
£190 in New York currency and £125 
in Virginia currency. 

Massachusetts found a way in 1749 
to retire its outstanding paper notes 
and to resume the use of specie for most 
transactions. The more or less exclusive 
use of coins continued there until the 
Revolution, when the requirements of 
war brought new and unprecedentedly 


RISKS: 


Insurance 


is keeping abreast... 


Wheels are turning all over the world as the great for- 
ward movement of our armed forces rolls on toward 
ultimate victory. Property values, too, are marching 
forward with the times, leaving vulnerable exposures 
behind to trap the unmindful. If your responsibilities 
include the maintenance of sound protection, whether as 
custodian, owner or creditor, it will pay you to consult 
your Home Town Agent about these changing conditions. 
Representing old line capital stock companies like Fire- 


man’s Fund, he helps preserve the Right to Fi eel Secure. 


Standard 
protection 


STRENGTH ee PERMANENCE ec STABILITY 


Palomabile Hlarvine » Casualty 


Frremans 


GROUP 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 


NSURANCE 


HOME FIRE & MARINE FIREMAN’S FUND 


MPANY DEMN 


WESTERN NATIONAL WESTERN NATIONAL 


NSURANCE COMPANY NDOEMNIT PAN 


SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON + ATLANTA 


large issues of paper money in Masg. 
chusetts and the other American ¢olp. 
nies and an inflation that made the yp. 
happy experiences of the 1740’s seep 
insignificant. 

The engraving of the early New Eng. 
land bills was entrusted to silversmiths 
who had learned not only to mak 
beautiful teapots, tankards, plates, ete, 
but also to engrave inscriptions upm 
them. The Massachusetts notes of 170) 
were engraved by John Coney, and the 
earlier notes of that colony may al 
have been his work. The engraving 
the earliest Connecticut bills is believe 
to be the work of Jeremiah Dummer of 
Boston, Coney’s brother-in-law. Sam. 
uel Vernon printed the Rhode Island 
notes of 1715, and he is said also ty 
have engraved them. 

The earliest bills were indented, ie, 
each bill was cut or torn from a stub o 
counterfoil, in order to determine the 
genuineness of any bill brought unde 
scrutiny. Most bills, however, soon be. 
came torn, worn and mutilated, and the 
indenture was probably of little prac. 
tical value. The paper of the earliest 
bills is said to have been feeble. The 
notes were often reinforced by pieces d 
paper pasted on the versos. The practice 
of halving and quartering notes, in order 
to make change, was begun soon after 
they were first issued. No one today 
would think of tearing a dollar bill in 
two in order to pay an indebtedness d 
50 cents. But in the early 18th centuy 
the habit of thus dividing notes w: 
widespread and persisted for many 
years in spite of steps taken by the 
government to end it. In many of the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 78) 


Massachusetts issue of 1775, engraved by 

Paul Revere. Bill for 36s, face and vers 

Called “Sword in Hand” money from 
picture on the verso 


NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 
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Peace terms every man 


should tnake NOW! 


The war is still on... and will be for some time to come. 

But right now—before the war ends—every man in America 
has an unprecedented opportunity to make terms with him- 
self for his own peace .... his peace of mind. 


For now, as never before, a man should look at his wife 
and family and say, “What can I offer them for the future?” 


Now, as never before, a man should look at his house and 
worldly goods and say, “How can I improve these so my 
family may better enjoy life?” 

Now, as never before, a man should look at tomorrow and 
say, “How can I best prepare for some unforeseen emer- 
gency which might affect my family?” 


And now, as never before, every man in America has a 


chance to answer all these questions—an opportunity to pro- 
vide for the future. 


That opportunity is War Bonds. No doubt you are buying 
War Bonds through the Payroll Saving Plan. Arrange to buy 
more War Bonds. All you can afford. More than you thought 
you could afford 


What’s even more important—don’t cash in those War 
Bonds before they mature. Stick them away in a safe place 
—and forget about them till you can reap the full harvest 
on them. 


Now is the time to make your plans for peace of mind. 
It’s something you owe yourself ... owe your family. Buy 
War Bonds and hold onto them! 


BANKING 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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WHEN YOU INSTALL 
you have = 

no cash outlay 

for supplies, forms, 


or advertising 
material. 


You make no investment for the 
ThriftiCheck plan, pay no royalty. 
You pay only if it succeeds, as it 
succeeds, and out of the success 
attained. 


In no sense are we bank stationers 
or printers. We install in your bank, 
at our own expense, our complete 
ThriftiCheck (pay-as-you-go) sys- 
tem. This includes checks, check 
covers, all forms, ledger sheets, de- 
posit slips, bank by mail envelopes, 


ete. 

gives you the benefit of the “know- 
how” we have acquired in thirty 
years devoted to selling bank serv- 


ices to the public — for more than 
1000 banks. 


As a result we know that the sale of 
the check book is the most practical, 
low-cost, labor-saving plan for both 
bank and depositor. 


Without charge we supply complete 
newspaper advertisements in mat 
form, printed folders, displays, 
posters. Also layouts for car cards, 
and billboards — offering new ideas 
and methods that insure profitable 
account volume. 


Important! With no expense to 
you we install our exclusive equip- 
ment for imprinting the depositor’s 
name on each ThriftiCheck — a 
feature that invariably attracts new 
customers. 


We are ready to show you exactly 
how ThriftiCheck will create new 
customers for every department of 
your bank. Please write directly to: 


BANKERS DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


31 Nassau Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone REctor 2-7580 


PAPER MONEY—Continued 


New England issues there was little or 
nothing to distinguish a bill of one 
denomination from that of another, 
except the printed amount itself. It is 
not surprising to know accordingly that 
the custom of “raising” the amounts of 
bills became widespread. 

It was first discovered in July 1704 
that the Massachusetts 20-shilling note, 
issued in 1702, had been counterfeited. 
At that time there was no law declaring 
such an act a criminal offence. Before 
1705, however, legislation was passed in 
Massachusetts providing punishment 
for counterfeiters. 

The early bills were so simple in de- 
sign and were allowed to circulate in 
such worn and dirty condition, that the 
temptation to copy them and the ability 
of unscrupulous artisans to do so soon 
brought about a new nightmare for 
the financial authorities. Various means 
were tried to make counterfeiting more 
difficult: more complicated designs were 
employed; and a red “escutcheon to 
prevent fraud” was printed in relief on 
some bills before they were printed. 


Ax first the penalties for counterfeit- 
ing were relatively light. As the crime 
continued, however, the punishments 
became more severe. In 1743 the Rhode 
Island assembly decreed that a person 
convicted of counterfeiting the bills of 
any New England colony was, (1) to 
have his ears cropped; (2) be branded 
with an R (for Rhode Island) on each 
cheek; (3) to be imprisoned at discre- 
tion; (4) pay double damages and double 
interest on the amount of bills in his 
possession; (5) forfeit his real and per- 
sonal property to the colony; and (6) if 
without estate be set at work or sold for 
a term of years. In the second half of 
the 18th century, “Death to counter- 
feit,” or similar words, were often 
printed on American notes. 

Most of the counterfeiters engraved 
c&pperplates in imitation of the official 
ones. Freelove Lippencott of Newport 
had counterfeit plates made for her in 
England; but one of the most successful 
counterfeiters of New England, Mary 
Peck Butterworth of Rehoboth, Mas- 
sachusetts, copied the Rhode Island bills 
and others with a crow quill pen! Some 
counterfeiters were’ convicted as the 
result of the discovery of copperplates 
they had used; but Mrs. Butterworth 
never had any telltale plates. 


| Editor’s Note: The illustrations used in 
this article are from the collections of the 
New York Public Library and the Essex 
Institute, Salem, Massachusetts.] 


CARBON PAPE 
ROLL PAPER 


Check the 
advantages of 


Burroughs 
Discount 
Purchase 

Plans 


SMALL You save 10% to 40%, 
QUANTITIES discounts on some types 
of supplies beginning with orders 
for as little as $10 worth. 


COMBINED It's easier to earn dis- 
PURCHASES counts, because they are 
based on combined purchases of 
various types of supplies; for ex- 
ample, purchases of carbon paper 
help you to earn larger discounts 
on ribbons, and vice versa. 


BRANCH If you have branches 
ORDERS or affiliates, your di 
count rate is established by the 
combined purchases of all branches 
of your company, and all branches 
benefit by that rate in ordering sup- 
plies from their local Burroughs office. 


FRESH You are assured fresh 
SUPPLIES supplies, without storage 
problems, because delivery of sup- 
plies is made as you need them. 
Send for full details, prices and 
discounts for the purchase of roll 
paper and inked ribbons for practi- 
cally all makes of business machines, 
carbon paper for every need, journal 
paper and other supplies. Call your 
local Burroughs office or write direct 
to Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 


SUPPLIES FOR 
BUSINESS MACHINES 


BUKROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


A TTE NTI N 
QUANTITY BUYERS 
RIBBONS 
h 
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LEGISLATURES 


* 


IN SESSION THIS JANUARY 


WILL OUR VIC- 
TORIES in Eu- 


State laws 

which would 

shackle and cripple the role motor 

transport must play in building a 
postwar era of prosperity? 

This is the important question 
which can best be answered by 
you—the State Legislators in ses- 
sion this January. For in your 
hands rests the power to eliminate 
old, harmful State barriers, many 
of which have already been tem- 
porarily set aside to permit the 
free flow of war goods across State 
lines. 

Here are problems of grave pub- 
lic interest which confront law- 
makers this session: 


and Weights —stares 


with low size-and-weight allow- 
ances do not permit trucks and 
trailers, loaded to the limits per- 
mitted by more liberal States, the 
freedom of their highways. 


The result— interference with 
the efficient movement of goods in 
interstate commerce — increased 
cost of distribution. 

The remedy —bring the size- 
and-weight allowances of all States 
up to those of the majority — or 
permit any vehicle which conforms 
to the laws of its home State the 
right of unrestricted travel through 
all other States. 


Porte og Entry —A few 
States still maintain these barriers. 
Whether operated as tax collection 
agencies or checking stations, they 
are hindrances to efficient inter- 
state commerce and, as such, should 
be eliminated permanently. 


Special “ares — Many 


States impose special taxes on 
trucks and trailers from other 
States — Public Utility or Public 
Service Commisison fees, compen- 
sation and travel-order taxes, road- 
use fees, mileage levies, gasoline 
taxes, etc. 


TO THE READER 


These, in almost every case, are 
discriminatory. They impose a cost 
penalty on the hauler of the goods 
you use, the food you eat and the 
clothes you wear which come to 
you from other States. This is a 
penalty which must be included in 
the price you and the citizens of 
your State pay. 


Reciprocity — Does your 
State honor the truck and trailer 
license plates of other States, as it 
does automobile licenses? Be sure 
that your State is not guilty of in- 
flicting a duplicate license tax 
penalty upon the haulers of mer- 
chandise for your citizens. 


Diuersion of “Jar Funds 
—Over 1% billion dollars of high- 
way tax money has been allocated 
by State agencies for other than 
road-building and upkeep from 
1934 to 1942. Has your State 
passed constitutional amendments 
to protect the taxpayers’ money — 
making sure that money collected 
for road building and maintenance 
is spent solely for that purpose? 


This advertisement is an open letter to the members of the 42 State legislatures which are in session 
this January. Your State Representatives or Senators may not have the opportunity to read this message. 
Since all of these Trade Barriers take money out of your pocket, no matter what line of business you are 
in or where you live, you will be rendering a public service to see that it is brought to their attention. 


World's Largest Builders of Tryck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
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Service in Principal Cities 
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By the clock in your office, nine sec- 
onds out of every business minute are 
disappearing into thin air. 

Nine seconds wasted in preparing to 
fill out business forms, in inserting and 
removing carbons, in following a sys- 
tem unequal to the complexity of war 
times, are costing American industry 
millions of dollars each year. 


Your business forms can be tailored 
to the times. They can function as a 
system. They can reduce confusion, 
cut down paper work, issue clear-cut 


EVERY MINUTE HA 


instructions to all departments. They 
can be custom-built to your own busi- 
ness. Or they can follow grooves long 
worn too deep, as expenses mount. 


The nine companies listed below 
have long been under Moore owner- 
ship. Now they combine under the 
Moore name—forming the largest com- 
pany of its kind in the world. They 
offer you an unequaled fund of ex- 
perience for the study, design and 
printing of every business form. Here 
are consultants in your own line of 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS; ELMIRA, N. Y. 
PACIFIC MANIFOLDING BOOK CO., INC., EMERYVILLE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
GILMAN FANFOLD CORP., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


COSBY-WIRTH MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MOORE RESEARCH &@ SERVICE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA. 


In Canada— Moore Business Forms, Ltd., succeeding Burt Business Forms, Ltd., Toronto; 
National Sales Book Co., Ltd., Montreal; Western Sales Book Co., Ltd., 


Winnipeg and Vancouver 


S$ 51 SECONDS 


business who speak the language of 
imagination and common sense. 


Moore Business Forms, Inc., serves 
the small wayside store, or the corpore- 
tion and its far-flung branches. It can 
put business form engineering to work 
for you now. It can stretch out each 
day’s minute to sixty seconds! For in- 
formation and a start toward greater 
business efficiency, get in touch today 
with the headquarters office. Moore 
Business Forms, Inc., Niagara Falls, 


New York. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, 
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Do Your Post-War Thinking Now 


C. REICHLE, vice-president, First 

. National Bank of Port Arthur, 
Texas, gives BANKING some general 
thoughts for consideration in the post- 
war scheme of things: 

First, Mr. Reichle calls attention to 
the steady increase of deposits and the 
corresponding increase of bank holdings 
of government securities. Much to-do 
is made over these figures in bank state- 
ments, but one day both accounts are 
bound to fall off. What explanations will 
be made? He suggests calling in the 
local press and get its cooperation in 
writing a story explaining the signifi- 
cance of every item in the bank state- 
ment. It has been done with good effect 
in many Cities. 

Plans are in the making for small 
business, says Mr. Reichle. The city and 
country banks are anxious to assist. In 
practically every city the banks are 
prepared to take care of the needs of 
small business under the program of the 
Post-War Small Business Credit Com- 
mission of the A.B.A. This, in his opin- 
ion, is a singular opportunity for service. 
But, he points out, the bottleneck in the 
past has been the lack of complete 
records on small business, the want of 
up-to-date credit statements. 

Over the past few years there has 
been some improvement, more recog- 
nition by small business of the advan- 
tages of filing statements with the bank, 
but there are still too many cases where 
small firms have inadequate records he 
points out. 

Mr. Reichle suggests talking to small 
business now about that problem. He 
also calls attention to the fact that 
many individuals give their bank as a 
reference when seeking merchandise 
credit, but the scanty information on an 


out some 20 years ago by a certain bank, 
long before the advent of service 
charges. It worked like this: When an 
individual wanted to open a $100 
checking account, he received a number 
of “guaranteed” checks in various de- 
nominations of $1, $2, $5 and $10. They 
were bound in a folder and were self- 
identifying. Such a system, thinks Mr. 
Reichle, may be improved upon now, 
although admittedly it would not be 
very satisfactory for the individual who 
wishes to pay local accounts by check. 


In conclusion, our correspondent calls 
attention to bank advertising prac- 
tices—chest pounding over size and 
scope of activities. Both points, he 
agrees, deserves publicity and plenty of 
it, but an advertising program can per- 
form other services as well. For ex- 
ample, back up community activities, 
Red Cross, Poll Tax, invite new indus- 
tries, build local pride and loyalties 
generally. These are equally functions 
of good bank promotion, in his opin- 
ion. 


ER AES 


The first insurance stock companies, 1720, grew out 


of the English people’s resentment against dishonest underwriters. 
There were so many private Houses of Insurance they were con- 
sidered public nuisances, and lambasted in newspapers, pamphlets 
and broadsides, for their deceitful practices. Their failure to 
make good the losses of ships and cargoes sunk or captured by 
the French during the great sea disaster of 1693 spurred the 
organization of the stock companies. The Bubble Act of 1720 gave 
the death blow to the dishonest “Bubble Companies,” while the 
stock companies weathered this upheaval. Insurance Companies 
of today realize that Trustworthiness is their most valuable asset. 
For 45 years the NATIONAL UNION and BIRMINGHAM FIRE INSURANCE 


COMPANIES have been building up confidence and satisfaction among policy- 
holders, through intelligent and honest consummationof contracts and claims. 


National Union 


and Birmingham 
- FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
PITTSBURGH =a PENNSYLVANIA 


account application card becomes a 
handicap in answering such inquiries. 
Perhaps, he suggests, an educational 
job should be done in that direction, 
too. 


Phacrecatzy all business today is by 
check or some other form of credit. 
There are times when the individual 
has much trouble cashing checks at 
department stores, hotels, etc. While 
this may be due to conditions over 
which a bank can exercise no control, 
this banker thinks something certainly 
can be done in correcting or alleviating 
the situation—an educational program, 
perhaps. 

For the person who wishes to deposit 
$50; $100, or $200 there may be a plan, 
says Mr. Reichle. He recalls one tried 
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New Ration Banking Fee Schedule 


Mr. Lawson is vice-president and 
comptroller, First National Bank of Bos- 
ton and chairman, Ration Banking Com- 
mittee, American Bankers Association. 


ration banking has recently been 


NEW reimbursement schedule for 
adopted by the Office of Price 


WILBUR F. LAWSON 


Administration following a series of con- 
ferences with the American Bankers 
Association Committee on Ration Bank- 
ing. The new schedule represents a re- 
duction to most banks of between 20 
and 25 per cent in the total reimburse- 
ment fee. It will take effect January 1, 
1945, but claims under the new schedule 


SERVICE WHICH SHOULD INTEREST YOU 


* Today one-half the people in the 11 western states reside 
in California. The post-war potentialities of this rich, concen- 
trated market occupy a high place in the thinking of men who 


are looking to the future. 


At Bank of America, which serves this market through 
branches in more than 300 cities and towns, planning for to- 
morrow is second only to the task of meeting the vital bank- 
ing and financial needs of today. Bankers and other business 
executives throughout the country are finding the services of 
this bank invaluable, whether their interests lie in the field 
of agriculture or industry, in reaching a vast consumer mar- 
ket here, or in approaching future foreign markets beyond 
the Pacific. Your inquiries are cordially invited. 


q RESOURCES (June 30, 1944) . . . $3,975,493,006.15 > 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL 


ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER... FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM—FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Complete Banking Facilities - Commercial - Savings - Trust - Safe Deposit 
Main Offices in the two reserve cities of California... San Francisco - Los Angeles 


Blue and Gold BANK of AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
are available through authorized banks and agencies 
everywhere. Carry them when you travel. 


will not be filed until March 31, 1945, 

The action leading to the revision of 
the fee schedule was based on the orig. 
inal agreement between the OPA and 
the Ration Banking Committee of the 
A.B.A., which provided that either party 
could at any time ask for a reconsidera- 
tion of the reimbursement schedule. In 
the Spring of 1943 the A.B.A. Committee 
requested a review of the schedule and, 
on the basis of its surveys and evidence 
submitted, obtained a substantial in- 
crease in fees effective January 1, 1943, 

Recently the OPA exercised the same 
right and sought a reexamination of fees 
paid for handling ration banking. The 
agency based its request on the grounds 
that the cost of operating ration bank- 
ing has been declining as a result of im- 
provements in the plan and also because 
of the savings effected through the 
greater efficiency attained by most 
banks since the program first started. It 
pointed out, too, that ration banking 
was undertaken as a wartime service 
and that the banks were to be reim- 
bursed for actual direct cost. Neither 
general overhead nor operating profit 
were to be included in the calculations. 


Berore the new schedule was deter- 
mined cost studies among many banks 
were conducted by the OPA, and ques- 
tionnaires were sent by the Ration 
Banking Committee to several hundred 
banks. The results of these surveys re- 
vealed a decline in the cost of ration 
banking. It was upon this evidence that 
the new schedule was adopted. Copies 
were sent to the banks late in December. 

The new schedule has been simplified. 
The fees for new accounts, additional 
accounts, tokens dispensed and tokens 
received, and ration checks issued have 
been abolished. This was done to elim- 
inate some of the details of ration bank- 
ing, particularly where the fees were 
relatively small in proportion to the 
total payments to banks. Asa matter of 
fact, the fees covering the five items 
which have been dropped amounted to 
only 1% per cent of the total reimburse- 
ment. The amount involved did not 
warrant the time and effort on the part 
of the banks or the OPA in compiling 
statistics, comparing reports, and audit- 
ing the reimbursement claims in cot- 
nection with these items. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 85) 
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AFTER 


Start planning NOW to modernize store properties you handle . . . so you'll get prompt action when building restrictions are lifted. 


HE store with an interior made . 


smart and modern with Pitts- 
burgh Glass . . . and with a Pitts- 
burgh front full of eye-appeal and in- 
vitation ... that’s the store that will 
bring top rentals when peace comes. 
Merchants know how a modern 
store interior and front done in Pitts- 
burgh Glass build sales, attract vol- 
ume business and boost profits. 


They’ll pay a premium for a place 
of business like that. 

As a matter of sound investment, 
many banks are shaping plans now 
to bring out-moded store properties 
up-to-date as soon as building restric- 
tions are lifted ... so that when store 
construction begins, they'll be sure of 
getting their properties modernized 
quickly, despite the large backlog of 


such work which present restrictions 
have created. 

Why not join these forward-look- 
ing institutions? Consult your archi- 
tect now .. . to assure well-planned, 
economical store designs. Our staff 
will gladly cooperate with him. 

And send for our free books, show- 
ing facts, figures and photos of many 
Pittsburgh modernization jobs. 


"PITTSBURGH stench for Duality Glass and aint 
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Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


2045-5 Grant Bui 
Please send me, 


lding, Pittsburgh 19. Pa. 
without obligation, your 


illustrated booklets on store modernization. 


Name- 
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Burroughs 
Leads. in development 


Calculator Features 
FIRST 
Offered by Burroughs 
Electric operation, with its smooth, sure, 
uniform key-action. 


Duplex accumulating mechanism, with two 
sets of dials, for individual calculations and 
accumulation of grand or net totals. 


Simplified subtraction, providing the fastest 


method of complementary subtraction on any 
key-actuated calculating machine. . 


Direct subtraction, permits touch method of 
subtraction on duplex models. 


Fraction keys, for easy handling of frac- 
tions, with automatic conversion into whole 
numbers. 


Full cent key, which converts the decimal 
part of a cent to the nearest full cent. 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 


of calculating 
machines 


To make calculating easier... simpler . . 
Burroughs has led for thirty-three years in the 
development of new machines and new. 
Nearly every major development in key- cd 
calculating machines during this period has 
come from Burroughs. 


As a result, the Burroughs line of calculators 
is most complete, making possible the selectic 
of machines with the figure capacity and sped 
features best fitted for each job's needs. 


Burroughs’ constant aim is the simplification of 
calculating work and elimination of unproduc 
operations, This involves a continuous study 

of calculating problems, job requirements and 
operating techniques, carried forward in dos 
cooperation with businessmen and operators. 


Only the leader can work in this way; only 
in this way can leadership be maintained, 
In the future—just as in the past— 
Burroughs will lead. 


Burrough 


IN MACHINES 
IN COUNSEL a 
IN SERVICE 


NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE ¢ BUSINESS MACHINE S$ 
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Ration Banking 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82) 


The reports and regulations charge 
has been changed completely, in that 
the new schedule is regulated by the 
number of programs carried on by the 
banks as well as the number of banking 
offices. The effect will be to change this 
charge automatically as new programs 
are added or terminated. Furthermore, 
the new method of computing the 
charge removes the inequality that was 
inherent in the former schedule as 
applied to banks with branches. The 
new schedule does not become effective 
until January 1, 1945. Claims for reim- 
bursement covering the months of Oc- 
tober, November, and December 1944 
should be filed on the basis of the old 
schedule. The new fees will not be used 
until filing claims for the first quarter of 
1945 on March 31 of that year. 

The OPA has commended the banks 
for their loyal service to the country in 
handling ration banking and making 
this wartime procedure operate ef- 
fectively under difficult circumstances. 
It is the conviction of the Committee 
that banking will continue to perform 
this function skillfully and patriotically 
until the job is done. 

A comparison of the new and old reim- 
bursement schedules follows: 


Is A letter to participating banks, 
Chester Bowles, Ration Banking Ad- 
ministrator, said: 

“Many bankers have asked us how 
long ration banking may be expected to 
continue. It is not possible for us to fore- 
see how long the rationing of scarce 
goods will have to continue. It is prob- 
able, however, that some of the pro- 
grams now part of ration banking may 
last 10 to 12 months more. You may 
be sure that as rapidly as it is possible 


“You owe Junior alittle attention . . . after 
all, he listened for 18 years to you tell how 
you captured the Argonne Forest!” 
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Comparative Fee Schedule 


Old Schedule New Schedule 


New accounts opened 

Additional accounts opened 

For each account maintained on the 15th of each month 
For each deposit received 

For each item in the deposit 

For each check paid 

For each box of tokens dispensed 

For each box of tokens received 

For each ration check issued on bank’s own account 
Reports and regulations monthly charge 


.05 
$20 per office* $3 per program 
per office** 


*Not to exceed $100 per month for 5 or more offices in same bank organization. 
** Limited to 5 offices in any one city. 


to terminate rationing programs we will 
take that step, and that when we do, banking will be simple and direct.” 


80 Years’ Experience 
in the Marketing 


of Government Issues 


This bank is connected by direct wire with the 
principal trading centers in government securi- 
ties. This and other facilities enable The First 
National to achieve prompt contact with buyers 
and sellers. Hence,the Bond Department can 
give current quotations and complete trades 
promptly and efficiently. 


Experience of 80 years in buying and selling 
government issues enables The First National 
Bank to render service of exceptional value to 
correspondent banks. 


Inquiries by telephone, wire or mail 
are invited. Telephone Franklin 


6800 (Long Distance 92-93-313). 
Teletype CG. 987. 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Building With Chicago and the Nation Since 1863 


the procedures for terminating ration 
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“Homes with Servel 


Read these typical statements 


MR. L. M. LILLY, PRESIDENT, First Bancredit Corporation, 
St. Paul, Minn. ‘“‘A short time ago we had occasion to 
look over some installations of the Servel All- Year Gas 
Air Conditioner, and were amazed with the results 
which were being obtained. 

‘‘We will be very happy to finance the installation of 
this equipment, and think so well of it that we are 
prepared to extend much longer than usual terms, to 
permit more people to enjoy the living that goes with 
a home that is equipped with this type of conditioning.” 


MR. P. A. BENSON, PRESIDENT, The Dime Savings Bank 
of Brooklyn, Brooklyn, N. Y. “In granting mortgages, 
we carefully scrutinize a home not only for its imme- 
diate value, but also as to its value ten or twenty years 


are preferred 


from now. A home that has an All- Year Air Conditioner 
will tend to stay, in our opinion, ‘modern’ and have a 
greater resale value over a longer period of years. It 
also stands to reason that a home with this type of 
equipment can be appraised at a higher figure, resulting 
in a proportionately higher mortgage loan.” 


MR. G. CARLTON HILL, VICE-PRESIDENT, The Fifth Third 
Union Trust Co., Cincinnati, O. “It is our opinion that 
the further development 
of units such as your 
Company is manufactur- 
ing, offering the benefits 
of heating and air-condi- 
tioning to private homes 
and including the cooling 
unit for summer use, will 


Servel 


SUMMER COOLING—WINTER HEATING—IN ONE SIMPLE UNIT 
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Gas Air Conditioning 


post-war investments!” 


greatly retard the rate of obsolescence of the present 
homestructure, and will help to retain a higher sale value.” 


* * * 


These comments are typical of the opinion of mort- 
gage loan officers all over the country who’ve seen the 
Servel All-Year Gas Air Conditioner in operation—or 
had a chance to investigate its amazingly successful 
performance during four years of test installations. 
They all agree this new equipment definitely increases 
the investment value of homes, keeps the resale value 
on a higher level for a longer period of time, merits 
full consideration in appraisals. 


The Servel All-Year Gas Air Conditioner has been 
installed in more than 400 homes and commercial build- 
ings throughout the country. Everywhere, users are 


enthusiastic about the new all-year comfort it affords. 
They praise its quiet, trouble-free performance, its 
economy, its simplicity of operation. 


Made by the makers of the famous Servel Gas Re- 
frigerator, this unit represents an entirely new approach 
to all-year air conditioning. One simple unit, controlled 
by the Servel Selectrol, does the whole job. It provides 
draft-free circulation of cleaned, filtered air, the year 
round. In summer, it cools the air and removes sticky 
humidity. In winter, it warms the air and adds just 
the right amount of humidity. 


Since this new unit is sure to be considered for many 
homes that you may finance in the post-war period, 
it will pay you to get full details now. Contact your 
local gas company, or write direct to Servel, Inc., 6501 
Morton Avenue, Evansville 20, Indiana. 


Gas Air Conditioner 


MADE BY THE MAKER OF THE SERVEL GAS REFRIGERATOR 
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Heard Along Main Street 


Citations to Bankers 


Dramatic Opening 
COLORFUL ceremony marking the 
A presentation of the Distinguished 
Flying Cross and Air Medal to 
the mother of a young flyer and former 
employee, lost in action over Austria 
last year, ushered in the Sixth War Loan 
for employees and guests of the AMERI- 
CAN NATIONAL BANK AND Trust Com- 
PANY of Chicago. 

The flyer, Lieutenant Jack B. ENGEL- 
HARDT, was a navigator on a plane in the 
flight which first attacked the Ploesti oil 
fields in Rumania in August 1943. His 
plane was shot down over Austria in 
October 1943. 

The 27-year-old flyer joined the bank 
staff as messenger when he was 18, and 
advanced as a credit man in the bank’s 
industrial division up to the time of his 
enlistment in the Army Air Corps. 

Presentation of the medals to Mrs. 
Abbie S. Engelhardt, who was only re- 
cently advised by the War Department 
that her son was now officially listed 
among the dead, was made by Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Lauris M. Eek. Lawrence 
F. Stern, president of the bank, opened 
the ceremony, followed by posting of the 
color guard of the Commonwealth Edi- 
son Post of the American Legion. 

Sergeant Harold F. Sheahan of West 
Chicago, radio man on the plane in 
which Lieutenant ENGELHARDT was lost, 
who was wounded, captured and re- 
cently repatriated on the Gripsholm, 
spoke at the ceremonies describing his 
experiences in a German prison camp. 


Major Vincent W. Masters, second from 
left, of the Los Angeles main office of Bank of 
America, California, checks a maintenance 
report on one of his Flying Forts. The ma- 
jor, a former bookkeeper, wears the DFC 
and Air Medal with five Oak Leaf Clusters, 
and is now pilot and operations officer of an 
Eighth Air Force B-17 squadron in the 
European theater 


Mrs. Engel- 
hardt receiv- 
ing the DFC 
and Air Medal 
from Lt. Col. 
Eek, awarded 
posthumously 
to her son, 
Lt. Jack B. 
Engelhardt, 
with Presi- 
dent Stern 
and Lt. J. D. 
Krisor par- 
ticipating 


Speaking for the Sixth War Loan, 
H. T. Spiesberger, American National 
vice-president, made these remarks: 

“Tf Jack ENGELHARDT were here to- 
day to receive these awards, it is my 
firm opinion that he would bring to our 
attention how we here on the home front 
could do our share to back him up, as 
well as all others serving with him on the 
fighting fronts. He would bring to our 
attention the timely fact that each and 
every one of us can do our duty on the 
home front by putting into this drive 
every ounce of intelligent effort that it is 
possible for us to put forth, and that we 
would not be playing fair with him and 
his comrades unless we performed these 
duties to the very limit of our ability.” 


41 Bankers Win 147 Citations 


One hundred and forty-seven military 
citations have been won by 41 Bank of 
America N. T. & S. A. employees. The 
Air Medal with and without Oak Leaf 
Clusters have been awarded to: 

Lieutenant R. W. CovARUBBIAS, Lieu- 
tenant W. E. Lyseck, Lieutenant 
Tuomas H. Mites, Lieutenant WARNER 
L. Peacock, Lieutenant CHARLES L. 
GANDRUD, Lieutenant LAwRENcE I. 
SHEPARD, Lieutenant JAMES L. VAN 
SanpDT, Lieutenant JosEPH P. WEIMER, 
Lieutenant Frep H. NEsTLER, Lieu- 
tenant ALEXANDER F. DEL BIANCO, 
Lieutenant A. BEVERIDGE, 
Staff Sergeant Puri J. Curran, Lieu- 
tenant BENONE A. TERRANO, and Lieu- 
tenant GEoRGE L. VOLGER. 


The Air Medal and the Purple Heart 
were won by Lieutenant Witiiam A. 


BEcCHTER and Lieutenant A. 
PEACHMAN. 


The Air Medal and the Distinguished 
Flying Cross have been bestowed upon 
the following Bank of America employ- 
ees: Lieutenant Homer T. WENT, 
Lieutenant James H. PALMER, Lieuten- 
ant JoHn L. BARBER, MAJOR VINCENT 
W. Masters and Lieutenant Rosert 
O. Nutt—the latter also receiving the 
Purple Heart. 


Lieutenant RoLANp S. SmitH and 
Lieutenant Bos WALKER were awarded 
the Distinguished Flying Cross. 


Captain RicHARD K. PIMENTEL has 
been awarded the Air Medal with four 
Oak Leaf Clusters, the Distinguished 
Flying Cross, with an Oak Leaf Cluster, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 90) 


Lieutenant CHartes F. Morris, Colton 

Branch, Bank of America, who had com- 

pleted 39 missions from Italian bases at last 

reports, was navigator on the lead ship of his 

squadron on the first shuttle bombing to 
Russia 
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3. An architect wonders... 


2. A professional man inquires... 


4, A department store manager asks... 


Does ONS still make elevators? 


Certainly! We've never been out of the 
elevator business, al:hough our engineer- 
ing and manufacturing facilities have 
been working 100% for the Armed 
Services. 

It is true that we have manufactured 
vast quantities of parts. for guns, ships 
and aircraft for the Army, Navy and 
Air Corps but, because vertical transpor- 
tation is essential in the production and 
handling of munitions of war and in the 


January 1945 


operation of aircraft carriers, we have 
continued to produce a large volume of 
passenger, freight and special purpose 
elevators. 

We have been too busy producing 
war goods to say much about the future 
— but 

Now — representatives in our 244 of- 
fices are ready and waiting to work with 
architects, engineers, and owners in the 
preparation of surveys, plans and esti- 


mates on new elevator installations or 
the modernization, repair or maintenance 
of existing facilities. 

Your action now will expedite future 
deliveries. Production will begin as soon 
as material and labor are no longer re- 
quired for war goods. 
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MAIN STREET—Continued 


the Presidential Citation, has been 
recommended for the Silver Star, and 
has won other minor citations. Other 
Bank of America men to receive the 
Silver Star include: Captain J. P. Du- 
Four, who also won the Soldier Medal, 
the Distinguished Flying Cross and 
the Air Medal with seven Oak Leaf 
Clusters; Lieutenant James W. Gr1- 
BRIDE, who also won the Air Medal 
and the Purple Heart; Lieutenant 
Emmett W. JENKINS and Sergeant Jor 
STASIOWSKI. 


The Presidential Citation was awarded 
to HERBERT MILLER and Staff Sergeant 
Victor BoLocninI, the latter also being 
awarded the Air Medal with four Oak 
Leaf Clusters. 

Corporal CHARLES MorTON was 
awarded the Croix de Guerre. 

Other Bank of America men who 
have been awarded an assortment of 
citations and commendations include: 
FRANK Dracon, Lieutenant E. R. 
SOMMERVILLE, Lieutenant RrpLrEy W. 
Joy, Sergeant Pete Marino, Dusois 


STODDARD, Private HERMAN OVERHOL, 
and Corporal Ropert E. SLacur. 


BEviER, Sergeant Francis B. Tims, § 


WILLIAM J. Stumons, Captain W. E. 


An easy way to build good will 


Here is what a banker accomplishes these days 
by selling American Express Travelers Cheques: 


\\l. HE SATISFIES a need felt by far more of his customers 
than ever before—what with the unprecedented 
rush of wartime travel. 


f\.) HE SUPPLIES Travelers Cheques that have the de- 

served reputation of being “good as gold” every- 

where—including Army and Navy Post Exchanges 
throughout the world. 


HE SELLS guaranteed safety for travel funds. And the 
amount of those funds, to service men and their 
visiting wives and parents, is apt to be a consider- 
able part of everything they have. 


HE FURNISHES cheques which, if lost or stolen, are 
easily and quickly refunded. 


4) FINALLY, he provides the complete customer satis- 
r faction that makes firm friends for the future. 


The sale of American Express Travelers Cheques is backed by news- 
paper and radio advertising. Advertising copy for local sponsorship 
is available without charge. A folder reproducing these advertise- 
ments will be sent to you upon request, by W. H. Stetser, Vice 
President, American Express Co., 65 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 


American 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Captain Wittiam A. BEVERIDGE, s 

celebrated his newly won bars by purchasing 
a $1,000 War Bond. He’s a squadron bom. 
bardier in the Eighth Air Force and in addi. 
tion to flying against targets, he helps plan 
every mission flown by his group against th 
Reich. He was a bookkeeper in the Oakland 


-main office of Bank of America 


Here and There 


For his part in the great amphibiow 
operation connected with the invasion 
of France, Lieutenant Commander 
CHARLES L. PIERCE, on leave as vice 
president of the First National Bank o 
Palm Beach, Florida, has been awarded 
a Bronze Star Medal by Admiral Har 
old L. Stark, commander of the U. §. 
Naval Forces in Europe. 

The citation stated that Lieutenant 
Commander Pierce was cited “for the 
exceptionally meritorious conduct in: 
position of responsibility as loadin 
officer and assistant to the operation 
officer of the staff commander.” The 
citation continues: 

“Lieutenant Commander PIERcE 
ercised outstanding planning skill ani 
professional ability in coordinating ani 
scheduling with the U. S. Army author- 
ties simultaneous loading at 18 separatt 
loading points of the landing ships ani 
crafts attached to that force. As a result 
the loading was accomplished throug 
out in an orderly manner on schedulel 
time and ships and craft were sailed # 
required for successful assault on th 
Continent of Europe on June 6, 1944’ 


Technical Sergeant R. Tas 
KER, formerly of The National City 
Bank of New York, has been awardel 
the Distinguished Flying Cross for e 
traordinary achievement in aerial com 
bat. He is attached to the Eighth Ai 
Force in England and is the holder 4 
the Air Medal with one Oak Lé 
Cluster. 


The Silver Star has been awarded 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 92) 
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Will you be ready for 
the first shock of peace? 


Your A.G.C. General Contractor Then V-day will be the “go-ahead” signal for 
is ready, with SKILL, INTEGRITY, work to start on needed factories, power plants, 


RESPONSIBILITY . . . to cushion highways, bridges, airports and all other types 
the shock of conversion by help- 


ing rebuild your community. 


of public and private structural improvements. 


Construction of those projects —developed 

e first shock of peace could have an impact _ now to the “‘contract-letting stage””— can pre- 

of staggering proportions —if we are unpre- vent tragic delays in the crisis of re-adjustment 
‘Bpared for it. But we can prepare—can cushion —can provide an immediate source of em- 


it—with far-sighted con- ployment for millions of men and 


struction plans. 


| SINGLE 
ESPONSIBILITY 


Consult now, with your A.G.C. Contractor “THIS IS BLUEPRINT TIME” 


SWILL SA / INTEGRITY, 


THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS or AMERICA, inc. 


NINETY CHAPTERS AND BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS—MUNSEY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


INTEGRITY AND RESPONSIBILITY IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS, HIGHWAYS, RAILROADS AND PUBLIC WORKS 
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According to generally accepted esti- 


mates, the banks in this country handled | 


more than ten billion checks in 1944! 


That’s more than double the number | 


handled in 1938. One customer alone, 


your Uncle Sam, needed around 500 | 


million checks to meet his payroll. 
* * 
Yet the banks shouldered this staggering 
responsibility as a matter of course. They 


billions of checks would be cashed, de- 


posited, or transferred speedily, safely and | 
| Clusters. 


accurately. 
* * 
At that, perhaps this is the finest 
tribute bankers could wish. It’s a silent 


expression of trust more eloquent than | 


any testimonial. 


But when we realize that nearly every 
one of those ten billion checks was handled 
by as many as three banks—sometimes 
more—we can see that the number of trans- 
actions involved soars to astronomical 
proportions. 

* * * 
Which brings to mind the case history 


a survey made by Hammermill among 
bankers. It was one of those ‘‘headache 
checks”? you are all too familiar with. 
The amount of this check was coyly 
tucked away in the upper right-hand 


corner. The rate of pay was where the | 


amount should have been. 
* * 
In the first bank that handled this little 


In the second bank that received it, fifteen 
more hours were wasted. In the third bank, 
this same check was responsible for forty 
hours of extra labor! 


Fifty-nine hours of lost time. More 


than a full week’s work for one employee! 


* * * 

Fourteen such examples of badly designed 
checks, taken right out of actual use, have 
been put together by Hammermill in a com- 
pact little book called “BUSINESS CHECKS 
—their proper planning and design.”’ 

* = * 

And a model check is shown giving 

the “‘8 essentials of good check design.” 


These are based on interviews with many | 


bankers, and conform to the specifica- 
tions approved by A.13.A. 
* * * 


CHECKS,” we believe you may find it helpful 
in meeting the “headache check” problem. 


will call. Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 
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| of the Mercantile- 
| Commerce Bank 
| and Trust Com- 
| pany, 


| board room of the 
| St. 
if you do not have a copy of “BUSINESS | 


| dent 
If you'd like a copy, drop us a line. You'll not | 
be bothered by “follow up.” No salesman 
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Sergeant JoHn also of The Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. Only 
one other Citibanker holds this coveted 
decoration, which is bestowed upon 
members of the armed units who dis- 
tinguish themselves for gallantry and 
intrepidity in action. 


Lieutenant WILLIAM HEISER of The 
National City Bank of New York has 
completed 51 missions as a Liberator 


| bombardier in the Mediterranean. He 
asked for no special commendation. And | 
the public just took it fo ted that their | “Sep , 

| flak injuries and is the proud possessor 


has been awarded the Purple Heart for 


of the Air Medal and four Oak Leaf 


Lt. Heiser 


Lt. Humbard 


Lieutenant WALTER P. HuMBARD, a 
B-i7 pilot, upon completion of 50 mis- 
sions over the Balkans, Germany, and 


| France with the Fi Ai 
of just one of those checks, uncovered in | rance with the Fifteenth Air Force was 


awarded the Air Medal with three Oak 
Leaf Clusters. He has also received the 
Distinguished Flying Cross and his 
group was recommended for the unit 
citation. 

Lieutenant HuMBARD’s group is the 
original Swoose group commanded by 


| Colonel Frank Kurtz. His crew is cred- 
beauty, it caused four hours of extra work. | 


ited with bringing down seven enemy 
planes on one mission. 

He is a former employee of the State- 
Planters Bank and Trust Company, 


| Richmond, Virginia. 


A Bank’s Good Neighbor Policy 


The Mercantile-Commerce Bank and 
Trust Company, St. Louis, held its 


Meeting of officers 


St. Louis, 
and leaders of the 
Mexican Bankers 
Association in the 


Louis bank. 
President Heming- 
way’ and Vice-presi- 
Monasterio 
are at head of table 


second annual meeting of represents. 
tives of the Mexican Bankers Associa. 
tion and officers of the St. Louis bank iy 
November. The main subjects unde 
discussion were post-war internal ecop. 
omy, inflation, and commercial letter 
of credit. Some 25 leaders of Mexicay 
Banking were present at the meeting, 

An innovation at this year’s confer. 
ence was an afternoon meeting at a local 
hotel, to which a number of importer 
and exporters were invited and an ope, 
question and answer forum followed. 
The discussion was led by J. M. 0, 
MONASTERIO, vice-president of the 
bank. 

These meetings between Mexicay 
banking officials and the St. Louis bank 
are the result of the special efforts of 
W. L. Hemincway, president, 
Mr. MonasTERIO. Mr. HEMINGWay has 
long been intensely interested in the 
development of better banking ani 
commercial relations with Mexico and 
other countries to the South. The meet- 
ings were planned to give tangible evi- 
dence of the bankers’ interest in carry- 
ing out the “good neighbor” policy into 
banking and commercial enterprise. 

Among the Mexican bankers present 
were: MANUEL Lopez, president, Fed- 
eral Banking Commission; Lic. MANvEL 
PALAVICINI, secretary of Federal Bank- 
ing Commission; ROBERTO LOPEZ, pres 
dent, Export-Import Bank of Mexico; 
Lic. MANUEL GUAL VIDAL, executive 
manager, Mexican Bankers Associa- 
tion; and MIGUEL BAEz SANCHEZ, rep- 
resenting secretary of Treasury 
Mexico. 

Fred I. Kent, director of the Bankers 
Trust Company of New York, was also 
present. 


Banks Contribute $100,000 


Eight Des Moines, Iowa, banks have 
joined in a $100,000 gift to Drake Uni- 
versity. 

The 


donor banks are: BANKERS 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 94) 
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Another leading bank using Hammermill Safety 


This attractive wrought iron doorway is one ties. Founded in 1812, The Pennsylvania 
of the architectural treasures of Philadelphia. Company is one of the great financial estab- 
It frames the entrance to the main banking <iamum lishments in the United States. We are 
room of The Pennsylvania Company for ea 1 e\ proud that this bank uses Hammernmill 
Insurances on Lives and Granting Annui- % a a Safety for its customers’ checks. 


MANUFACTURED BY HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PA FOUNDED 


anuary 1945 
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Automatic Dial and Keyboard Clearance 


Assures 


@ PERFECT ACCURACY 


@ INCREASED FIGURE OUTPUT 


@ MINIMUM OPERATOR EFFORT 


HERE’S PROOF IN THE WORDS OF A FRIDEN USER... 


“I actually work thousands of problems without ever hav- 


ing to clear the dials or the keyboards. For on my new 


Fridén Calculator they are Cleared Automatically, without 


effort or even thought on my part. There is absolutely 


vious problems to cause errors. 


no chance for uncleared dials or keyboards from pre- 


I can tell by the increased amount of work I turn out and 


by its perfect accuracy...as well as by how much better 


I feel at the end of the day...this one Fridén Feature is 


worth its weight in gold to me.” 


Telephone or write your local Fridén Representative or 


the Home Office in San Leandro, California for complete 


information regarding these Calculators which are avail- 


able, when applications for delivery have been approved 


by the War Production Board. 


FRIDEN Mechanical and Instructional Service is avail- 
able in approximately 250 Company controlled Sales 
Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT « SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A.« SALES AND SERVICE THROUCHOUT THE WORLD 


| Towa STATE BANK AND VALLEY Saving 


| the sobriquet of “air field personality 


| “Prete” LANGER in a recent issue, had 


“Besides her red hair, Pete he 
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Trust Company, Capita City Stay 
BANK, CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK ay 
Trust Company, Des MOINEs Bay 
AND Trust ComPANY, First 
STATE BANK, Iowa-DEs Mores Ny. 
TIONAL BANK AND TRUST Cowmpayy 


BANK. 

The gift was not designated for an 
specific purpose, but was for use in th 
university’s present program to raiy 
funds to enlarge the campus, add ney 
buildings, modernize old structures, an 
increase the endowment. 


Air Field Personality Girl 


Mrs. Ourpa JEAN (“PETE”’) Lancr, 
assistant manager of Rapides Bank ané 
Trust Company’s banking facility 
the Alexandria (Louisiana) Army Air 
Field, has won from the base’s news 
paper, “Alexandria Bayou Bomber’ 


girl.” 
The “Bayou Bomber” featurig 


this to say about her: 


pretty green eyes and a wonderfl 
smile. When she smiles, she could k 
telling you that your account is over 
drawn, and you’d still like it. 

“A native Alexandrian, PETE mar 
ried a Scarsdale, N. Y., boy a littk 
better than two years ago. .. . 

“She can now boast she has fallen out 
of a plane. Of course, it was on the 
ground. Even then, that fall from: 
P-63 while her picture was being take 
left her with one of those pretty eye 
blackened and a few bruises to boot.” 


One-Man Bond Drive 


Pernars you’ve heard of Patrolmat 
Oscar Burnett of Tyler, Texas, tht 
one-man War Bond drive. 

In our June issue we told the stor 
of his astonishing success in selling, 
on and off duty, Uncle Sam’s securitié 
to the people of Tyler. His campaigt 
began more than two years ago will 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 97) 
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Will Tell America 


“FINANCE YOUR CAR THE Banhivay” 


through your local bank 


ERE is news... good news. . . for 
thousands of forward-looking 
bankers the country over— 

State Farm Mutual, world’s largest 
automobile insurance company, is heart 
and soul, dollars and cents behind a big 
national advertising and promotional 
campaign to direct America’s postwar 
automobile buyers to their local banks 
for financing. 


A Billion Dollar Business — 
When War Ends 


Every banker in America knows that at 
war's end there’s a billion dollars’ worth 
of car financing that will break loose in 
atorrent of profitable business. 


6,000 State Farm agents are “in touch” 
with more than 1,000,000 policyholders, 
As the world’s largest automobile in- 
surance company, State Farm has today 
more than one million policyholders 
— most of them, by actual survey, are 
planning postwar car purchases, all are 
“preferred risk” prospects, and 8 out of 
every 9 favor local bank to finance com- 
pany financing. 

Through our 6,000 trained agents 
and a continuous flow of direct mail 
and national magazine advertising, * 
State Farm is urging policyholders and 
the general public to patronize their 
local bank when financing their next 
cars. 


Through the State Farm Bankway Plan—All 3 Profit 


1. Car financing of a “‘pre- 
ferred risk." 


2. A potential new bank 
account customer in good 
Standing. 


3. According to State 
Farm’s survey, a potential 
customer for other financ- 
ing many times greater than 
his car financing alone. 


1. Saves money on his fi- 
nancing charges. 


2. Saves on his car pur- 
chase by getting a better 
deal from the car dealer 
“for cash.” 


3. Saves again by retain- 
ing, or acquiring, a low- 
cost State Farm automobile 
insurance policy. 


1. Retains a .‘‘preferred 
risk"’ policyholder some- 
times lost to a finance cor- 
poration. 


2. May acquire a new pol- 
icyholder who might have 
been directed elsewhere at 
the time of his car purchase. 


3. Gains greater loyalty by 
offering additional service 
and protection the Bankway 
—and service and protec- 
tion are our business. 


$4,000,000—A Drop in the Bucket! 


Before the war, State Farm through its original bank 
cooperation plan directed nearly $4,000,000 of fi- 
nancing business every month to local banks. This is 
a drop in the bucket compared to the finance oppor- 
tunity that will exist after the war. 


January 1945 


FREE... Plan Booklet. Contains results of State 
Farm's recent survey of policyholders’ postwar buy- 
ing plans; also full particulars of the State Farm Bank- 
way automobile finance plan, including advertising 
campaigns and free promotional material for banks. 


line State Farm will run a full-page ad 


vertisement in national magazines 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


Pacific Coast Office: Berkeley, Calif. 
Canadian Office: Toronto, Canada 


CLIP NOW! 


State Farm Insurance Companies, 
Bloomington, Illinois. 
Gentlemen: 


1 

1 Will you please send us, without obligation, your 
1 FREE booklet, “New Profit Opportunities for Banks” 
| explaining the State Farm Bankway Plan and includ- 
| ing the results of your recent survey of your policy- 
| holders’ postwar buying plans. 


MAIL TODAY! ---—- 
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WHAT SHOULD BANKERS CHECK... 


We'd say four things: experience, scope of service, organization and methods. How do 
we meet these qualifications? Judge for yourself. We’ve completed more than 1,000 
contracts...one every ten days for over thirty years. Our scope of service includes 
everything ... surveying your present quarters, determining your future needs, 
organizing departmental layout, designing the entire project including fixtures, build- 
ing, equipping and decorating ... all under a Guaranteed Cost Single Contract. That’s 
why, in checking our qualifications, so many bankers enthusiastically recommend we 


be consulted ... so readily accept our recommendations. 
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the help and encouragement of W. A. 
Pounps, president of the Tyler State 
Bank and Trust Company, who started 
him with a $25 stock of War Stamps. 

When the Sixth War Loan was con- 
cluded Patrolman BuRNeEtTT had sold 
$1,416,687.90 in bonds and stamps. His 
total on May 10, 1944, the date of our 
previous report, was $563,475, so he 
was hardly idle during the Summer and 
Fall. 

Also, his son has joined the Marines 
and is now overseas. 

Folks down in Tyler think that Oscar 
BuRNETT is just about the Treasury’s 
No. 1 salesman. We have no statistics 
on that point—but have you anyone 
else to nominate for the title? 


Banker Retires After 53 Years 


Cuar es H. Craic, vice-president of 
the First National Bank of Memphis, 
has retired from active service after an 
association of 53 years with that insti- 
tution. 

Mr. Craic’s connection with the First 
National dated from September 1891, 
when he started work as a runner and 
general helper. By 1915 he had worked 
his way up to cashier, and three years 
later, in 1918, he was elected a vice- 
president, holding that position up to 
the present time. 

A former president of the Memphis 
Bankers Club, he has twice served as 
president of the Memphis Clearing 
House Association and has long en- 
joyed a wide circle of friends throughout 
the Memphis territory. His cordial con- 
geniality and keen sense of humor made 
many friends for the bank. 

The retirement of Mr. Craic marks 
the end of the First National’s now 
famous team of “the Craig brothers.” 
Still serving the bank as assistant vice- 
president is his brother, JoserH H. 
Craic, who became associated with the 
bank one year before CHARLES joined 
the organization. Together, the two 
brothers have served a total of 107 
years. 
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Harry Haas Retires 


Harry J. Haas, former president of 


! 


the American Bankers Association, re- | 


tired on December 31 as vice-president 
and director of The First National Bank 
of Philadelphia, which he had served for 
more than 36 years. 


Mr. Haas has held many offices in the | 


Association and was elected its president 
at the 1931 convention in Atlantic City. 
He also was eight times a member of the 
Executive Council. 

Mr. Haas has also served on the 


A.B.A. Protective Committee, Public | 


Affairs Committee, Legislative Council, 
Membership Committee and Educa- 
tional Foundation. 


He has been a member of the board of | 


regents of The Graduate School of 
Banking since the school was founded. 


Have You Heard? 


Epcar C. Foster, vice-president and 
director of the First National Bank in 
Peoria, Illinois, until his retirement, 
started a building fund for a new library 
at Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Pe- 


oria, with a gift of $37,500. GrorcE C. | 
Lutuy, president of the Commercial | 


Merchants National Bank, and chair- 


man of the Institute’s semi-centennial | 


His Excellency Sefior Pe- 
dro G. Beltran, Peruvian 
Ambassador to the United 
States, addressed New 
York Chapter, A.I.B., 
on inter-American friend- 
ship and trade at forum 
in December. L. to r., 
Chapter President J. E. 
Robertson; Ambassador 
Beltran; F. E. Hasler, 
chairman, Continental 
Bank & Trust Co., New 
York; G. R. Clark, Forum 
Committee chairman 
WEIMAN @ LESTER 


How to Get 


SUSTAINED 
ACTION 


From Suggestion Systems 


What’s the best way to keep sug- 
gestion systems from “‘fizzling 
out’’? More than 10,000 businesses 
of all kinds already have found 
the answer in the Morton Sug- 
gestion System’s proved idea-pro- 
ducing methods. 

Over 17 years of experience are 
packaged for you in the -to- 
operate Morton System. It is 
completely adaptable to any bus- 
iness that wants a steady flow of 
practical, money-saving ideas... 
Cost of this professional profit- 
producer is st what frequently 
is spent on far less effective home- 
made systems. 


Remember, this is the same 
Morton Suggestion System that 
already has produced results worth 
licerally millions of dollars to users. 
It can provide your business too, 
with a strong, steady pull that will 
make itself felt through the highly 
competitive period just ahead. 

There’s no charge for additional 
details about the techniques that 
have gained for the Morton System 
such widespread acceptance among 
progressive firms. Ic will pay you 
to write for them today. 


MORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
SUGGESTION SYSTEM DIVISION 
344 N. Leamington Ave., Chicago 44, Ill 
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committee, accepted the gift on condi- 
tion that his committee raise the re- 
mainder of the money needed for the 
building. 


Joun B. Pappt, head of the personal 
loan department of the Manufacturers 
Trust Company, New York, has been 
made a vice-president. He had been 
assistant vice-president. 


The Commerce Trust Company of 
Kansas City reports the election of 
two new directors: A. L. Gustin, Jr., 
president, Gustin-Bacon Manufactur- 
ing Company, and Victor A. NEWMAN, 


son of the late Albert Newman, who 
for many years was executive vice- 
president of Commerce Trust. 


The Live Stock National Bank, Omaha, 
Nebraska, has made WADE R. MARTIN 
of Lincoln a vice-president in the coun- 
try bank division. Mr. MARTIN is a 
director of the Department of Banking 
at Lincoln, and is also president of the 
Commercial Bank at Stratton. 


Lieutenant Colonel Jay Cooke has 
been elected a director of The Phila- 
delphia National Bank. He recently 
returned to the United States from 


LIS-MOLINE 


“ARM MACHINERY 


It is time now to plan for the bountiful harvests 


active combat duty with the 110th Ip. 
fantry, 28th Division. He was severely 
wounded in action. Colonel COOKE jg q 
great grandson of Jay Cooke, Ciyj 
War financier. 


Col. Stevens Mr. Stokvis 


Colonel Rosert T. STEVENS, for- 
merly president of J. P. Stevens Co., Inc, 
and now deputy director for purchases 
in the Office of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral in Washington, has been elected a 
member of the board of Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. Colonel Stz- 
VENS was immediately granted leave of 
absence by the Guaranty to continue 
his military duties. 


EDWARD STOKVIS, member of a prom- 
inent Dutch international trade firm, 
has been made a director of the Colonial 
Trust Company of New York. 


Miss Hattie S. MASLIN, ass:stant 
secretary of the Irving Savings Bank, 
New York, retired on October 1 after 
40 years of service. She has been in 
charge of the bank’s savings bank life 
insurance service. JOHN H. HAMMETI, 
assistant secretary and assistant to the 
president, succeeds her. 


S. Hunter, president of 
the National Valley Bank, Staunton, 


Virginia, since 1937, has announced that 
he plans to retire in January. He has 
been with the bank 54 years. Mr. 
HunTER will become chairman of the 
board and will be succeeded in the 
presidency by GILprn WILSON, JR. 


of the years to come. But the future is bright- 
est for the American farmers who fulfill their 
obligation to the land. To harvest heavy yields 
farmers must restore the elements of fertility 
lost through continuous use of the soil. They 
must practice control against soil erosion. 
Only when their lands are in top condition 
can farmers look ahead to prosperous seasons. 

Modern, improved farm machines built by 
Minneapolis-Moline will help the farmer keep 
up the producing power of his land. The labor- 
saving features of MM machines, too, will 
help to get farm jobs done speedily and effi- 
ciently, bringing to farmers more leisure 
time to enjoy a better life. Bankers, work- 
ing hand-in-hand with their Farm Machinery 
Dealers, can help to bring this richer life 
to farmers . . . and the whole community 
should benefit in proportion. 


KEEP BUYING BODS 


MINNEAPOLIS- MOLINE 
POWER IMPLEMENT COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA, U.S.A. 


Joun D. Artuour, formerly attorney 
for the Society for Savings, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has severed his banking affiliation 
and joined with Lieutenant Douglas F. 
Schofield in the formation of a partner- 
ship for the general practice of law. 

Mr. ArtuurR has a host of friends in 
American Institute of Banking circles, 
having served on many local and na- 
tional committees of the Institute. 


Recent promotions by the, Bank of 
Montreal include vice-presidencies for 
B. C. GARDNER, general manager, and 
CuasE F. Sisr, president of the Bell 
Telephone Company of Canada. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 112) 
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Moving Your Business 

Opening a New Plant or Office 

Sizing up the Reconversion Picture 

Interested in America’s #1 Market for Your Goods 


ACCEPT YOUR COPY 
of this New, Informative Book about New York State 


Here Are Simple Direct Facts — written by businessmen 

themselves—about Labor, Raw and Semi-Processed 

Materials, Power, Fuel, Transportation, and Other Factors 
that Can Affect Your Business in New York State. 


No matter how much routine statistical information you 
have at your fingertips, here is a book which will help a 
businessman decide where to open a new plant, a new 
branch office, or size up reconversion problems. 

Between the covers of this book—just off the press— 
you receive more than statistics. Here is a mature, con- 
sidered summary of the advantages New York State 
offers business. Yours for sending the coupon at right. 

You'll find quoted the unbiased opinions of New York 
State business executives, men who know from years of 
practical experience that New York is a good State in 


NEW YORK 
MEANS BUSINESS 


January 1945 


which to do business. You profit by their experience. 


Here is a book you will read from cover to cover—one 
you will pass along for your associates to read. It’s a 
compilation of sound practical facts which anyone facing 
the problems of expansion and reconversion can utilize 
to advantage. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! This book is packed with facts that may 
influence your net profits. Merely clip the coupon below and attach it 
to your business letterhead. This is a limited edition. Act promptly. 


M. P. CATHERWOOD, Commissioner 
New York State Department of Commerce 
Room 418, 112 State Street 

Albany (1), New York 


Please send me a copy of “New York Means 
Business”— without cost or obligation to me—of 
course. 


Name. (Title) 
Firm 


Address 
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Farm Credit 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 


chattel or real estate security, the tak- 
ing of applications and the investigation 
of slow accounts. 

On the variety of loans provided by 
the rural credit councils the borrowers 
pay an interest charge of 6 per cent 
and no other charges. They are even 
exempted by law from payment of the 
small stamp tax which is levied on all 
other credit extensions made by institu- 
tional lenders in Costa Rica. 


Supervision at Beginning 


Although it is planned that ultimately 


the rural credit councils will operate 
with very little direction from the cen- 
tral office of the bank, their activities 
are now subject to rigid review and 
control. This is necessary, according to 
Sr. Yglesias, because in addition to the 
inexperience in lending on the part of 
new council members, the farmer-pa- 
trons in many cases are borrowing for 
the first time. The bank hopes to super- 
vise the councils in such a way that the 
credit principles learned by both the 
lenders (councils) and the borrower will 
be thoroughly sound. 


SWORDS INTO PLOUGHSHARES 


HE great Middle Western area, which has contributed so 
importantly toward building our war machine, can logically 
anticipate a leading part in rebuilding for peace. As a business- 
minded bank, we have helped many companies in converting 


to war production. When the time for reconversion comes and 
business and industry face similar problems, we believe that our 
policy of cooperation and assistance will be equally valuable. 

Correspondent banks will find the American National well 


prepared to assist them in meeting the changing requirements 
of their customers during the reconstruction period. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


LA SALLE STREET AT WASHINGTON 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


BUSINES S 


In the first six years of operation 
(June 1937 to June 1943), the rum 
credit councils made 26,000 loans tp 
Costa Rican farmers. The average size 
was about $65, making the total amount 
lent in this period nearly $1,700,000, 
The councils in their beginning stages 
have not been financially successful and 
it has been necessary to draw on other 
bank operations to keep them in opera. 
tion. However, considering the kinds 
of loans made, the remoteness of the 
areas served, and the immaturity of 
operational procedures, the fact that 
such a great number of loans has been 
made with only a small loss represents 
an extraordinary accomplishment in the 
field of farm credit. 


Other Activities 


In addition to its eminent work in 
providing appropriate credit facilities 
for Costa Rican agriculture, the Na- 
tional Bank has had the ingenuity and 
aggressiveness to carry on several other 
agricultural activities. These activities 
resemble in some respects the “outside 
programs” of country banks in the 
United States, and in other respects 
they appear to be the development 
programs of an instrumentality of the 
Costa Rican Government. 

Typical of these extra-curricular ac- 
tivities has been the development of a 
system of agricultural warehouses; a 
move of great importance in a tropical 
country, owing to the rapidity with 
which unstored products deteriorate. 
Another example of the bank’s agri- 
cultural interest is the fact that for 
several years it has operated a demon- 
stration horticultural nursery on the 
outskirts of San José. Still another 
illustration of the broad activities of 
the bank is shown by its operation, at 
the request of the Costa Rican Gov- 
ernment, of a large sugar mill which 
was expropriated from its former Axis 
owners in 1943. 

In summary, it can be said that Costa 
Rica has good reason to be proud of 
the agricultural work of its National 
Bank. It has made a courageous attack 
on current farm credit problems and 
has looked to the future in its changes 
and innovations. Under the guidance of 
intelligent and far-sighted leaders, the 
highly competent agricultural depart- 
ment has developed facilities to meet 
every deserving farm credit need. Un- 
doubtedly, the National Bank will con- 
tinue to play a major role in helping 
Costa Rica maintain her well-deserved 
title, “the jewel of Central America.” 


Taxes may be high, but they always 


finally get down to the lowly consumer. 
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You Should Have This New and Simplified 
oth AIR TRAVEL ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


lar ac- 

t ofa gies ae: Our confidence in today’s aircraft policy. Without delay, you can get this insurance 

opicll as a practical, convenient, and safe — in almost any amount you wish —up to $200,000. 

- with means of transportation is reflected 

‘Ge . If you also fly in private planes 

iorate. in our low rates and broader cov- Seud 

i as a Passenger, Pilot, Student or 

_ erage for Aviation Accident Insur- 

at for Instructor, you can get Aviation 

ance. No longer need you examine 7 

— Accident Insurance at lowest 

nthe ; your accident policy to make sure ak ya 
cost. This insurance, covering in 

nother you are covered. With this New Policy, you are ¥ 

ies of any licensed plane, can be fitted 

) insured on any trip while in aircraft operated by peers. f 

on, at to your individual requirements. 

Gov- a regular airline anywhere in North America and 
which South America — at no increase in rates and in] HOW TO GET IT: Simply ask your own insurance 
r Axis amounts up to $200,000. man to tell you about Indemnity Insurance Company 


of North America’s Aviation and Foreign Travel Acci- 
dent policies. His advice will help you determine how 


Costa 
If you travel overseas it doesnt much insurance you should carry. He can make sure 


mud of j 
tional ’ matter where you are going or how your policy will cover what you wish it to insure. Ie’ll 
re j lo sl od ales Nor poe be glad to tell you, too, how little it costs for “North 
r ng you pia ys matin America” protection against all the common hazards. 

'S matter how you travel. Foreign 
anges 
nee Travel Accident insurance can be INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
s, the : adapted to almost any conditions, $e, NORTH AMERICA 
epart- even flying over enemy territory! 

Acts of war are covered under this COMPANIES, Philadelphia 


1. Un- 
ll con- 
elping Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792, oldest American stock fire and marine insurance company, heads the group of North America Companies 
erved which write practically all types of Fire, Marine, Automobile, Casualty and Accident insurance through your own Agent or Broker. North America Agents are 


‘ listed in local Classified Telephone Directories. 
ca. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA @ INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA @ CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
Hways THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA @ NATIONAL SECURITY INSURANCE COMPANY @ PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ner. 
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SUPPORT 


Until the last knock- 
out blow is delivered to 
the Axis Powers it is our 
job at home to continue 
backing our Armed 
Forces by buying 


MORE WAR BONDS 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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The Brown-Maybank Bills 


position of the American Bankers 
Association on the controversial 
Brown-Maybank Bills was set forth by 
William A. McDonnell, vice-president 
of the Mercantile-Commerce Bank and 
Trust Company of St. Louis and chair- 
man of the Association’s Bank Manage- 
ment Commission, at hearings the mid- 
dle of December before the Senate’s 
Banking and Currency Committee. 

With some slight additions, Mr. Mc- 
Donnell’s presentation amounted to a 
restatement of the Association’s posi- 
tion made public last April, after the 
Spring Meeting of the Executive Coun- 
cil, the A.B.A.’s governing body, as 
follows: 

(1) The Brown-Maybank Bills seek 
to correct a conflict which has arisen 
between government supervisory au- 
thorities out of divergent interpretations 
of the law. This conflict has subjected 
many of the banks of the country to 
confusion and inequity in important as- 
pects of their operations. 

(2) These divergent interpretations 
of the law by the government super- 
visory agencies apparently can be cured 
only by Congress, putting into the law 
its own interpretations of what was 
meant by the payment of interest in the 
Banking Act of 1935. An interpretation 
of the law should not be left to regula- 
tions of government agencies. 

(3) The Association believes that the 
Brown-Maybank Bills should not be 
enacted because they constitute.an in- 
adequate and unsatisfactory solution of 
this difficulty. 

(4) We suggest legislation which would 
have three purposes: 

(a) That Congress undertake to de- 
fine in the law what is the pay- 
ment of interest. 

(b) That Congress state in the law 

limitations under which all in- 
sured banks may be permitted to 
absorb exchange charges only in 
incidental and minor amounts, 
and assure to the banks their 
right to perform other banking 
services to their depositors. 
To postpone for a reasonable 
period of time the effective date 
of the law relating to the absorp- 
tion of exchange charges, thereby 
allowing for adjustments. 

(5) The Association reasserts its pre- 
vious position in opposition to the forc- 
ing of universal par clearance by Federal 
law or regulation. 


Mr. McDonnell stated that, in his 


opinion, the present confusing situation 
had been allowed to go too far and that 
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the Association is “prepared to help 
this committee, if it so desires, in pre- 
paring a bill which we think will clear 
up the confusion and settle this thing,” 
adding that the Association believes 
“a positive law should be passed, and 
that when passed it should allow a rea- 
sonable length of time for banks to 
make whatever adjustments are neces- 
sary to bring their activities into line 
with such law.” 

He pointed out that the banks were in 
a position of not knowing what to do 
because of the deadlock between the 
Federal Reserve Board and the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. He em- 
phasized the fact that if the Brown- 
Maybank Bills are defeated, the banks 
will have to fall back on Regulation Q, 
which covers only Federal Reserve banks 
and has “no effect or control over non- 
Federal Reserve member insured banks 
that come under the jurisdiction of the 
FDIC.” 

Chairman McDonnell summarized the 
Association’s position with regard to the 
unlimited absorption of exchange, con- 
cluding with the statement that “we 
feel it will bring back these three un- 
sound practices: (1) Unsound competi- 


tive practices; (2) unsound dislocation 
of deposits; and (3) the unsound routing 
of non-par items.” 

He told the Banking and Currency 
Committee that the A.B.A. is a “demo- 
cratic organization,” representing 94.7 
per cent of the banks of the nation and 
that recent presidents of the Associa- 
tion, who served but one term, repre- 
sented alternately a large bank and a 
small bank, a medium sized bank and 
a small bank. 

Before the Senate committee hearings 
were concluded and before the Federal 
Reserve Board witnesses had had an 
opportunity to testify, an effort was 
made on the Senate floor by Senator 
Burnet R. Maybank to have the Brown 
bill, which already had passed the 
House, incorporated into the crop in- 
surance bill by amendment. The Sena- 
tor’s amendment was rejected by a roll 
call vote of 45 to 25. 

The Federal Reserve Board ruled a 
year ago that the absorption of ex- 
change fees constituted the payment of 
interest on demand deposits, which 
payment is expressly prohibited by the 
Board’s Regulation Q. The conclusions 
of the Board in this connection were not 
shared by the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, which, at earlier hearings, 
supported the Brown-Maybank Bills. 


PROVIDING INVESTMENT CAPITAL 


The Atlantic States 


Mct populous and most highly 
industrialized, the Middle At- 
lantic States naturally rank high in 
capital requirements, in production of 
goods, and in wealth. 

Center of shipping from the days 
of Folly’’; of security trad- 
ing since the days of the Button- 
wood Tree; starting point of western 
migrations down the Ohio River and 
through the Erie Canal—these states 
have long been the spearhead of 
American progress. 


In their internal development and 


in making their resources available 
to other sections, The Middle At- 
lantic States have had frequent occa- 
sion to utilize the facilities of in- 
vestment organizations such as our 
own thus providing both capital for 
growth and opportunity for prudent 
investors. 


Indicative of its contribution to the progress 
of this area, Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. has 
participated as an original underwriter in 
almost 600 bond issues, totaling over $24 
billions, of representative corporations and 
municipalities of the Middle Atlantic States. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 


CHICAGO 90, 123 S. LA SALLE STREET - NEW YORK 5, 35 WALL STREET 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


NEW YORK « NEW JERSEY 


1945 Panorama 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


post-war reconstruction, but must also succeed in creat- 
ing and establishing the conviction in the minds of the 
public that the services and financial facilities being 
provided are adequate and satisfactory. This is a two- 
fold responsibility that each banker should keep fully 
in mind, in the crucial days ahead, if our independent 
banking system is to survive. 
RICHARD S. Hawes, 1919 
Vice-President, First National Bank in St. Louis, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Banking and Free Enterprise 


IN my opinion, the prime question which will confront 
banking during 1945 will be that of how we, as bankers, 
can maintain and amplify our position in the free enter- 
prise system. To accomplish this we will have to prove 
ourselves able and willing fully to perform our func- 
tions in line with changing economic conditions. Our 
collective attitude toward the returning war veterans, 
not only in giving their loan applications careful and 
considerate attention but also as evidenced by the 
extent of our assistance in the solution of their other 
problems of readjustment and reorientation, will be of 
vital importance. 

We will also have to meet the challenge of a diversion 
from the riskless banking to which we have become 
accustomed during recent years. If we do not meet this 
challenge we will be forced to give way to a large extent 
to federally subsidized credit or direct loans by govern- 
ment agencies. 

Banks have too long refrained from cultivating the 
patronage of the little man. It is not too soon now to 
correct this situation. The handling on a large scale of 
consumer credit will be helpful in acquainting large 
numbers of people with the value of bank services. 

P. D. Houston, 1940 
Chairman, Board of Directors, 
The American National Bank, 

Nashville, Tennessee 


Reconversion Aid 


PERHAPS one of the most important functions for 
banker performance in 1945 will be intelligent and 
adequate financial assistance in the reconversion pro- 
gram. Again, bankers should furnish leadership through- 
out the country in seeing to it that private business 
furnishes needed jobs. Otherwise the Government will 
be compelled to step in both in the reconversion and 
employment fields. 

Bankers must continue an unrelenting fight on infla- 
tion. This fight has been fairly successful so far. 

Perhaps as never before bankers everywhere are 
diligently seeking loans. In agricultural Texas country 
bankers are aggressive in their policy of meeting credit 
needs of farmers and stockmen rather than have them 
borrow from government agencies. 

Finally, and most important of all, bankers fully 
realize the war is not even nearly over and they will 
continue to bend every possible effort to serve war needs 
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so that the length of the conflict may be shortened. The 

Treasury will be compelled to make further loans next 

year and bankers, as in the past, will do their full part. 
FRANCIS MARION Law, 1933 

President, First National Bank in Houston, Texas 


Don’t Change the Reserve System! 


IT seems to me the most important matter requiring 
the continued attention and interest of the American 
banker is to be certain no change is made in the funda- 
mental structure of the Federal Reserve System which, 
throughout its 30 years of existence, has in so many ways 
justified the wisdom and sound judgment of President 
Wilson, Senator Glass and their associates who so 
intelligently planned its organization and operation. 

Ill-advised efforts to reduce materially or eliminate 
the relationship of the member banks to this System as 
stockholders, directors and advisers would, if successful, 
largely curtail the independence and usefulness of the 
System and would likely be a stepping stone toward the 
impairment, if not destruction, of our present independ- 
ent banking system, both state and national. 

Tuomas B. McApams, 1921 
President, Union Trust Company 
of Maryland, Baltimore 


Taxation 

THE major problem for banks and everyone else is to 
aid in winning the war. When this war is over banks are 
going to have many outstanding problems, one of 
which—for banks and everyone else—is going to be the 
matter of taxation, the elimination of most of the 
bureaus in Washington and the enormous debt the 
people of this country will have to assume. This country 
can never prosper as it should with the heavy tax load 
and the never-ending rules and regulations. We must 
have lower taxes and get back to private industry, as the 
latter is one of the major things that has made this 
country great. 


Tuomas R. PRESTON, 1927 
President, Hamilton National Bank, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Use of Bank Credit 


AN important question in the banking field in 1945 is 
what use of bank credit will be made by private bor- 
rowers. 

This really embraces several questions. We may ex- 
pect a beginning of reconversion into civilian products. 
As this progresses, will the plans and needs of industry 
and the requirements of commercial banking for sound 
credits result in operations which will give maximum 
employment? Will commercial banking need to extend 
the terms for which it loans so as to provide some funds 
formerly furnished through investment banking chan- 
nels? As automobiles, refrigerators, etc., become avail- 
able, will people who have built up a reserve in govern- 
ment bonds and savings accounts use that reserve for 
purchases, or will they maintain some of these reserves 
and return to instalment payment plans for these pur- 
chases? 

Will merchants dispose of inferior goods now on their 
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shelves as fast as they buy better goods with this type of loans and in many ; : 
when available, and will their sales be cases he is not well informed on interna- The nations are going to need perma- 
for cash, or will accounts receivable tional affairs and the industrial and %¢" Peace m or der to have time enough to 
grow? Will farmers and live stock raisers social conditions in the various nations. pay for the war. 
porrow when needed improvements can F. O. Warts, 1910 
be made and new implements pur- Chairman of the Board, 
chased? First National Bank, 

These various questions cover a wide St. Louis, Missouri 
feld, but all tie into the general ques- 
tion as to what use of bank credit will 
be made by private borrowers. 

E. F. Swinney, 1904 


Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
The First National Bank FULLY QUALIFIED 
of Kansas City, Missouri 


The Use of Bank Deposits to meet your requirements 


The fellow who will live in history is the 
guy who discovers how to raise wages now 
and lower prices. 


Tue chief banking problem in 1945 
Iwill be largely what it was in 1944, as Corr espondent bank 


namely, how to loan or use the large . 
deposits of its patrons. in Houston 
Individuals and corporations, in many 
cases, have accumulated cash and in the 
event that the war, even with Germany, 
ends early in 1945 this cash will be used 
by individuals to purchase goods and 
services which have not been available 
in the past. Likewise, corporations and 
business men will use their saved funds 
to purchase equipment and other facili- 
ties for peacetime production. There- MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
fore, until these saved funds are used 
the demand from corporations and in- 
dividuals for bank borrowing is not 
likely to be as great as some assume. 
This leaves, therefore, chiefly three 
sources for the use of bank deposits: 
(1) Additional investments in gov- 
ernment bonds. 


(2) Investments in corporation bonds 
and stocks. F L oO U 134 

(3) Investment in loans of foreign 
nations. 

As regards the first, commercial bank Buffalo mills more flour than any city in 
investment in government bonds is al- 
ready large and it is the primary func- the world! 
tion of commercial banking to supply 
short term working and not capital ‘ P 
loans to cdapduaiines and individuals. The Marine Trust Company has aided in 

Second, as regards loans to corpora- e. ¢ , 
tions and individuals for working cap- the development of this industry since 
ital, banks will probably have to be 
more willing than in the past to take 1850. 
new and perhaps greater risks. 

Third, as regards participation in 
foreign loans of which there will prob- 
ably be no lack of opportunity, banks 
will have to exercise greater care. 

This greatest of world wars has not 
only disrupted the industrial and social 
organization of most nations but it has 
also destroyed much property and, there- 
fore, the facilities for the production and M A R i N 7 T R U S T CO M PA N Y 
sale of goods by which debts can be 
paid will be greatly reduced for some Buffalo’s Oldest and Largest Comme rcial Bank 
time. Then, too, the average commer- 
clal banker has had little experience 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance 


Corporation 
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A Bank’s Insurance Program 


Mr. HALLOWELL is vice-president of 
the Aetna Casualty and Surety Company. 


MPROVEMENTS in bankers blanket 
bonds and the introduction of new 
policies affording comprehensive 

coverage have simplified the problem of 
obtaining exactly the right insurance 
for a bank. Nevertheless, extreme care 
must be exercised in selecting the proper 
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BANCO DE CREDITO 
DEL PERU 


HEAD OFFICE: LIMA 


S/.14,000,000.00 
Reserves S/.20,865,778.46 


Consult us for Prompt and Reliable 
Information about Peru 


Through our 36 Branches situated in the most im- 
portant commercial centres, and our Agents in 
all other towns in the Republic, we are in close 
touch with every phase of economic activity in Peru, 
and thus are well equipped to render helpful service 


to all American institutions interested in Peru. 


A» 
Established in 1889 


Cc. G. HALLOWELL 


contracts. Arranging an insurance pro- 
gram for a bank requires a high degree 
of technical insurance knowledge and 
calls for intensive collaboration between 
the banker and his agent. This is neces- 
sary because the activities in which 
banks engage do not conform to any 
exact pattern and quite often—by force 
of circumstances—extend to fields only 
remotely related to banking. 


The skilled insurance adviser, in ana. 
lyzing the insurable risks to which ; 
bank is exposed, asks the banker fi 
complete information about each phag 
of the bank’s operations which migh 
affect its insurance requirements, The 
agent’s diligence usually is rewarded 
by bringing to light important facts o 


such nature that they would not off. 


dinarily be anticipated and, hence 


would be overlooked in any superficial 


survey. So often does this happen that 
it may be stated with respect to in. 
surance for banks that the unusual js 
commonplace. As you read the illustr. 
tions which follow, all of which are ac. 
tual cases, you will be inclined to say, 
with relief, “Well, that just couldn't 
happen at our bank.” You'll be cor 
rect, but the chances are excellent that 
some other equally unusual situation 
will apply to your bank. 


Two Safe Deposit Cases 


The first illustration concerns a bank 
with a modern safe deposit vault. This 
bank carried the customary safe de 


itous 
explait 
be hel 
the cu 
Dank 

dition 
unusus 


pository liability policy which was writ. 


ten on the standard form. Examination 
of the policy alone would indicate that 
the contract afforded proper protection 
But the competent insurance agen! 


would not stop there—and did not in 


this case. Inspection of the bank’ 
quarters revealed that it was comprised 
of two buildings which were adjoining 
and communicating. In the main build- 
ing the safe deposit vault was located. 


In the basement of the other building 
the bank had a dozen key-locked stron 


boxes for the storage of customers 
silverware and other valuable property 
too bulky for the safe deposit boxes it 
the vault. Although the property stored 
there was valued in excess of $50,00) 
and had less protection than property 
kept in the vault, the policy as written 
afforded no insurance to the bank. 

In another case, the lessee of a lame 
safe deposit box was an investmett 
trust. The directors of the trust wet 
accustomed to meet once a month ft 
the purpose of examining their sect 
ties, depositing newly purchased sto@ 
and bonds and removing those whit 
were to be sold. For the purpose of tf 
meeting the bank made available to@ 
trust a room on an upper floor of 


bank building. The safe depository # 


ability policy covered only in the vail 
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and “within that part of the premises 
occupied by insured in conducting a 
safe deposit business.” An alert agent, 
in making an insurance analysis for the 
bank, brought these facts to light and 
subsequently had the policy endorsed 
to specifically include the room in ques- 


Btion. 


ker for 


1 phase 


Auto Liability 

Normally, if a bank carries automo- 
bile liability insurance for the operation 
of all automobiles which it owns and all 
non-owned automobiles which may be 
ysed in the furtherance of its business, 


‘Hit has complete protection. The in- 
‘Msurance agent for a downtown bank ina 


large city found by inquiry that cus- 
tomers arriving at the bank surrendered 


"Bitheir automobiles to a bank attendant 


who would drive them to a nearby 


"Bparking lot. Although this was a gratu- 
“Fitous service of the bank, the agent 
Bexplained that the bank probably would 


be held responsible for any damage to 


“Bihe customers’ cars resulting from the 


bank employee’s negligence. An ad- 
ditional policy was needed to insure this 
unusual hazard. 


Trust Department Hazards 


When a bank operates a trust de- 
partment its insurance problem be- 
omes more complex. Investigation of 


. wpnsurable hazards must then be ex- 


ended to all properties and operations 
which the bank manages or directs as an 


_Fexecutor, trustee or in any other fiduci- 


pry capacity. While fire insurance on 

st properties normally receives ade- 
quate supervision, public liability in- 
surance frequently is neglected. A trust 
ompany managed properties owned by 


) estates but the majority were unin- 


sured against liability hazards and the 


'pthers were insured with limits of only 
'»,000 for injuries per person and $10,- 
0 for injuries in any one accident. 


A check doesn’t necessarily smell of rubber 
if it’s bad, Miss Carter.” 


The general principle upon which the 
legal liability of a trustee or executor to 
third persons is based is stated in “Perry 
on Trusts and Trustees” as follows: 
“‘A trustee is likewise personally liable 
to third persons for his torts, either of 
misfeasance or of nonfeasance in failing 
to keep the trust property in repair, 
irrespective of his right to reimburse- 
ment.” Another legal principle fre- 
quently referred to in court decisions 
dealing with trustees’ or executors’ li- 
ability for personal injuries suffered by 
third persons is that the courts cannot 
allow the trust estate to be depleted by 
the wrongful acts of the trustee. There- 
fore it is important not only that Public 


Liability insurance be obtained in ade- 
quate amount on all trust property, but 
also that the policy protect all interests 
involved. 


Borrowers’ Insurance 


The bank has a real interest in the 
insurance carried by firms to which com- 
mercial loans are made. A serious unin- 
sured loss sustained by such a firm may 
result in a serious loan loss to the bank. 
Consequently any comprehensive out- 
line of the precautions a bank should 
take with respect to the handling of its 
insurance problems must include recom- 
mendations for the guidance of the 
bank’s loan department. 


. The OPEN DOOR 
To Stable Business 


Among American Cities, Cincin- 
nati is unique for the stability 
of her business volume. Because 
we have been, since 1858, a dom- 


inant factor 


development, we are the logical 


in Cincinnati's 


re 


bank to represent your interests 
here. We'll open the door to Cin- 


cinn 


39 siness for you. 
ati’s stable bu 
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CINGINNAT!: 
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Member Federal 
Deposit Insurance 
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MARCHANT 


because 


to Multiply, 1 merely set in 
the amounts, copy the answer,. 
and touch ‘clear’ key. Every- 
thing is electric and automatic 
...and it’s just as easy to divide, 
add, or subtract.” 


Insurance Analysis | 


A study of insurance analyses made | 
for a number of banks indicates that | 
failure to achieve an adequate, well-bal- 
anced insurance program results most | 
often from: 

(1) Failure to give any consideration | 
to securities values in determining the, 
amount of bank coverage. Bank bandits 
know full well that government bonds | 
are relatively easy to negotiate; also, 
securities held as collateral for loans 
usually contain an endorsement making 
them readily transferable. In some cases, | 
the total es coverage proves to be ALDEN B. (MIKE) 
only a fraction of the cash exposure on | 
the premises. BAXTER 

(2) Failure to comply with co-in- 
surance requirements. 

(3) Failure to carry related lines of 
insurance with the same insurance or-| manager of BANKING — journal of 
(4). ia to insure adequately | the American Bankers Association -.. 
against forgery losses. | 

(5) Lack of uniformity and failure to| HAS JOINED THE STAFF OF THI 
insure all hazards under public liability | 
policies. DISPLAY DIVISION Of} 

To be reasonably certain that when 


serious loss occurs it will be insured, | LEE HOWARD 


- - - for the past 19 years, advertising 


, responsibility for the handling of all ADVERTISING COMPANY 


_ insurance should be centralized in one | 


_ department of the bank under the super- 150 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
| vision of an officer. In addition, it is| 


BECAUSE oF its 
20 Points of Superiority 
including 
TRUE FIGURE DIALS FOR 
ALL 3 FACTORS 


All 3 factors stand in full re- 
view upon completion of every 
Marchant multiplication .. . 
showing at a glancea complete 
dial proof of correctness, with 
each amount properly pointed 
off by decimal.” 


SUENT=SPEED ELECTRIC 
CALCULATORS 


Home Office: Oakland 8, California, U.S. A, 


SALES AGENCIES AND MANUFACTURER'S 


(SERVICE STATIONS GIVE SERVICE EVERYWHERE 
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mon carrier. 


8 | apparent that the bank will require the | 
: My Boss likes 
MARCHANT | 


/ a complete analysis of the bank’s in- | 
_ surance. development and sales of 


: Wares you have an analysis made, | “TRIARAMA 


’ insist on these specifications: (1) It must | 
be thorough, including study of both| 
| your insurance requirements and your | 
' present insurance program; (2) it must | 
be exact, and made according to a) 
formula which guarantees accuracy; dow exhibit service for banks. It is 

_ and (3) it must be a continuing analysis| ; 4 miniature theatre whose scenes 

| service, providing a definite method of| | change each four weeks—and every | 


advice and services of a fully qualified | * 
. e | 

agent who must be kept informed of | 

every transaction involving insurance. | 


The bank should obtain from that agent /MR. BAXTER is consultant on th 


*TRIARAMA is a new exclusive, 
third-dimensional lobby and win- 


keeping your insurance program up-to- scene pictures a service offered by 
date and in line with your ever chang-| | your bank. 
ing requirements. 


| There is some relationship between| Write for complete details on how 
| stable government and horse sense. 


| obtain it exclusively in your communi) 
A jeep is what we would call an uncom- bo: 


|BANK DISPLAY DIVISIO 
We long for the good old days when a| 


te at a | special delivery letter arrived ahead of the | Lee Howard Adv. Co., 
' Marchant Calculating Machine Company 


regular mail. 150 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 


The greatest Chinese puzzle in the 
world is China. | 


‘(Mike 
/ 
3 
‘=. Deliveries according to WPB schedule. 

Jan 

|| BANKIN 


Plan OW Us 1 1] g Be sure that your post war plans 


include direct mail contacts with your 


customers—old, new and prospective. 

Q QO QO They’re making post war plans 

4 themselves, and they want to hear 

ee as about yours—maybe they’ve already 
M Al | heard about your competitors’. 
Tell them about your products and 

your sales plans! Keep your bid for 

Sal e S m e n future business in active circulation. 
While you may have little to sell, and 

your salesmen may be few, let the 

“MAIL” Salesman travel for you. 

There are 90,000 Postmen calling 

daily on the very people you 

want to reach. Use them, and 

have customers on the 

dotted line when you’ve 

something to sell again. 


TENSION KNOWS HOW 

to make better envelopes for 

every business need—and 

Tension envelopes have carried 

the vital communications of 

thousands of important 

It is industries for over 60 years. 
I 
scenes 

every 


usive, 
-win- 


OW 
to the User NVE LOPe 


Manufacturers Selling Direct 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. » NEW YORK 14, N. Y., 345 Hudson St., Canal 6-1670 + MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN., 500 S. 5th St., Main 054° 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 23rd & Locust, Central 2525 + DES MOINES 14, IOWA, 1912 Grand, 4-4126 + KANSAS CITY 8, MO., 18th & Campbell, HA. 0092 
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How fo start a 


We 


You... 


pay out money 

collect money 

sell anything 

bill orders 

manufacture anything 
make shipments 

take inventory 

write payrolls 

address anything 

write anything repeatedly 


ADDRESSOGRAPH 
CAN SAVE YOU MONEY 


in your business 


HY not start a “treasure hunt” in 

your business? Search out ways 
in office and factory to improve effi- 
ciency and cut costs in every depart- 
ment. Many companies find scores of 
money-saving applications in every 
department of their business—find new 
ways to compete better in the postwar 
period—new ways to regain lost 
markets, capture new ones. 


It’s just as profitable to save a dollar as 


to make a dollar—and often much easier. 


Wherever paperwork is done, when- 
ever anything is written more than 


A ddressograph 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS: 


Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 


once, there’s an opportunity to sare 
with Addressograph simplified bus: 
ness methods. For Addressograph fit 
itself into small business and large, 
into every department—payroll, pur 
chasing, billing, factory production, 
sales, advertising, and so on. Addres 
sograph can be adapted to any system 
to take over the tedious job of repeti 
tive writing with 100% accuracy aol 
at lowest possible cost. 


Our Research and Methods Depatt 
ment will help you institute a “‘treasutt 
hunt”—show you how the simplifie 
business methods of Addressograph 
(and Multigraph, made by the samt 
company) will uncover dollars buried 
in paperwork. Telephone our lod 
agency or write Addressogtaph-Mult 
graph Corporation, Cleveland 17, ¥ 
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A Trust Quiz for the Bank Staff 


answers. In explanation of a disparity 
in some of the figures it should be men- 
tioned that not all of the staff answered 
all the questions. 

Question 1. This listed the nine basic 
services of the personal trust division 
and the four basic ones of the corporate 
division. Each individual was asked to 
check any service with which he was not 
familiar in a general way. 


Of the 326 responding, 102, or 
31 per cent, stated that they 
were not familiar with any of 
them; 54, or 16 per cent, indi- 
cated that a familiarity with all 
the services. 


The analysis of the other replies 
showed that, of the personal trust serv- 
ices, the one unfamiliar to most was 
pension and profit sharing trusts. Sur- 
prisingly, the next two were living trusts 
and life insurance trusts. Since the 
bank does not have a pension fund, 
though one is under consideration, the 
lack of familiarity with this subject is 
understandable. 

On the corporate side, the least un- 
derstood service was trustee under 
bond issues, with escrow agent running 
a close second. 

Question 2. “In your work or outside 
activities do you come in contact with 
men or women who would be prospects 
for trust service?” This question was 
followed by a careful definition of a per- 
sonal trust prospect and of a corporate 
trust prospect. 


124 answered ‘“‘yes”’ 


sonal trust prospects; 183 an- 
swered ‘‘no.”’ 


As to corporate trust prospects, 
47 answered “‘yes”; 253 an- 
swered ‘“‘no.”’ 


Question 3. ‘‘Does anyone ever ask 
you about trust service?” 

95 answered 

swered “‘no.”’ 


“ves”; 226 an- 


Question 4. ‘Do you know in general 
the advantages of a corporate executor 
(the bank) as compared to an individual 
acting as executor?” 


183 answered “tyes”; 139 re- 
plied “‘no.”’ 


Question 5. “Do you know why it is 
better to leave an up-to-date will rather 
than to die without’a will?” 


295 answered “yes”; 25 an- 
swered “no.” 


Question 6. “Have you made a will?” 
January 1945 


as to per-. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29) 


52 answered ‘“‘yes’’; 270 re- 


sponded “‘no.” 


Question 7. “If so, does your will name 
the bank as executor?” (This question 
applied to the 52 who had indicated 
that they had a will.) 


Eight answered “yes”; 44 an- 
swered “‘no.”’ 


Question 8. “Have you had occasion 
to refer prospects to the trust depart- 
ment?” 


73 answered ‘“‘yes’’; 

plied “‘no.” 

Question 9. “ Do you read the booklets 
and other advertising material dis- 
tributed by the trust department?” 


195 answered “‘yes”’; 116 an- 
swered “‘no.”’ 


Question 10. “Do you belong to clubs 
or other organizations that might be 
interested in having one of our trust 


officers give an interesting talk on 
wills?” 


18 answered “‘yes’”’; 293 said 


“no.” 


240 re- 


Question 11. “In your opinion, does 
it cost more to have a bank act as 
executor or trustee than it does to 
have an individual so act?” 

60 answered 

sponded “‘no.”’ 


Question 12. “Do you know the man- 


178 re- 


“Tt seems to me a pound of butter and a 
couple of packs of cigarettes ought to make 
pretty good collateral!” 


ner in which trust funds are invested by 
a trust institution? 


110 answered ‘“‘yes”’; 116 an- 
swered “‘no.”’ 


Question 13. “If you were given more 
information about the manner in which 
the bank handles estates, its fees for 
trust service, its investment policies, 
etc., would it enable you to suggest 
trust prospects?” 


162 answered “‘yes”’; 139 said 


“no.” 


Question 14. “Do you desire to have 
such information?” 


200 answered 


The last three questions were of a 
somewhat different character. Question 
15 asked: “ What criticism, if any, have 
you heard of the trust department or of 
reasons why a person did not name it as 
executor or trustee?” The majority re- 
plied that they had heard no criticism 
whatever. The most common criticism 
reported by the others was “fees are 
too high.” 


95 re- 


Question 16 asked: “Have you any 
suggestions for increasing the business 
of the trust department?” The main 
suggestions were to advertise more 
widely; to better inform the staff on 
trust services. One officer suggested that 
the trust department work out some 
method of reminding the commercial 
officers to bring up the subject of estate 
conservation when he had a prospect 
at his desk. Another good suggestion 
was to quote fees on corporate business 
on the basis of the whole job rather 
than on a per item basis. 

Question 17. ‘Do you have any ques- 
tion about trust service that you would 
particularly desire to have answered?” 
Most of the questions received had to 
do with the minimum size of estate the 
department would accept, and as to the 
charges for trust service. 


Lessons Learned HE value of 

making the 
study was apparent from the very 
beginning. The personal interviews 
aroused considerable interest among 
those interviewed, prompted several to 
contact the trust officers as to ways 
and means in which they could be more 
helpful. As a case in point, the first offi- 
cer interviewed later came to the trust 
department, gave the trust officer a 
statement of his own affairs and asked 
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that a plan covering his own estate be 
worked out. This man, who in the past 
had been most cooperative in develop- 
ing trust prospects, recognized he could 
be even more so if his own house were 
in order. 

It is believed that the filling out of 
the questionnaire by the entire group 
called to the minds of many their lack 
of knowledge regarding trust service 
and awakened their desire to know more 
about it. In many banks trustgofficers 
have placed the blame for the lack of 
cooperation on the commercial officers. 
In reality this responsibility rests 
squarely on the shoulders of the trust 
officers. The officers and staff of the 
other departments have their own duties 
to perform and these are of primary im- 
portance to them. The study indicated 
that they are ready and willing to co- 
operate but that they can do little with- 
out a working knowledge of trust serv- 
ices. It is up to the trust department to 
see that they get this information and 
that it is kept persistently before them. 
A single book, or a series of talks, is not 
the answer. It demands a continuing 
program of education and reminders 
and this program must be sugar coated, 
easy to digest. 

While the bank mentioned herein has 
done a good job of eliciting the coopera- 
tion of its staff, it is apparent that it can 
go much further. One excellent practice 
followed was for one of the trust officers 
to distribute personally to officers and 
key men copies of booklets and folders 
as these were published. This insured 
the literature being read, and also gave 
the trust department direct contact 
with this group several times a year. 


| Have You Heard? | 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 98) 

James Dye, special officer at The 
National City Bank of New York, 
was a prisoner of the Germans for 
more than four years during World War 
I and now his son, Lieutenant JAMES 
DyE, Jr., a Flying Fortress navigator, 
is a prisoner of the Germans. Mr. Dye, 
Sr., first entered the British Army when 
he was 15 and was mustered out of the 
Royal Scotch Fusileers in 1920. 


Ricwarp A. Coox of the State- 
Planters Bank and Trust Company, 
Richmond, has received a service stripe 
representing more than 150° hours of 
volunteer service at the Medical College 
of Virginia Hospital, from the Hospital 
Men Volunteers. 


Grorce H. Empe, who started with 
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However, the large number who replied 
that they did not read the bank’s ad- 
vertising indicates that the list to whom 
distribution was made was far too 
limited. As a result of the study a wider 
distribution among the staff will be 
made. The first step in this direction has 
already been taken. A copy of the bank’s 
official trust pamphlet, together with a 
note from the head of the trust depart- 
ment thanking all who filled out the 
questionnaire, has been sent to those 
who originally received it. 

The commercial officers undoubtedly 
will be pardoned if they indulge in a 
mild chuckle over the fact that a break- 
down of the study covering the trust 
employees, which did not include the 
officers or contact personnel, disclosed 
that their understanding of trust serv- 
ices was lower than most other groups. 
Evidently this group was performing 
highly specialized tasks. The manage- 
ment had overlooked the possible value 
of giving them the over-all picture. This, 
too, is now being corrected. 


HE old 
quip about 
the shoemaker’s children is evidenced 
in the small number who had wills, and 
the even smaller number who named the 
bank. Many, of course, were young, un- 
married and had no estates. However, 
the breakdown of officers and depart- 
ment heads showed the picture to be 
almost as bad there as in other groups. 
Two out of three had rieglected to make 
a will; those who did seldom named their 
bank. The reasons for not having a will 
were the same as those on which the 
general public falls back—procrastina- 


Bankers and Wills 


the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland, 
24 years ago and worked up to manager 
of the credits, loans and investments 
department, was promoted recently to 
assistant cashier of the bank. 


Myron S. SHort, president of the 
Savings Banks Association of New 
York State, has been elected president 
of the Buffalo Savings Bank. 


* 


Beardsley Ruml, 
standing, speaking 
at a forum dinner 
of Essex County 
Chapter, American 
Institute of Bank- 
ing, on the subject 
of “Taxation for 
Prosperity” 


* 


tion, too small an estate, prefer a join, 
tenancy arrangement. The reasons fg 
not naming their bank are under. 
standable but in many cases can by 
overcome. One reason is that the office; 
or employee hesitates to disclose to ap 
associate how large or how small an ¢. 
tate he has. Another is that, like the 
man in the street, he thinks the bank js 
not interested in small estates; further, 
he believes it will be expensive to have 
a will drawn. 


Conclusion g T WAS apparent 
from the personal 

interviews that, in this bank, the trust 
department is completely accepted as, 
member of the bank’s family. It is no 
longer regarded as a stepchild of com. 
mercial banking. While I did not glean 
that many in the bank had more thana 
limited knowledge of how the trust de. 
partment served its customers, I did 
find that officers who had served on the 
various trust committees were espe 
cially well informed. This suggests the 
wisdom of rotating officers, department 
heads and directors on trust committees, 
One reason for the excellent feeling 
evidenced toward the trust department 
was its care in acknowledging cooper- 
tive effort. Their officers have leaned 
backward in giving credit for business 
arising from a lead turned in by a men- 
ber of the staff. And when a piece of 
business results from such a lead a cor- 
dial note of appreciation is promptly 
written by the president of the bank to 
the one who first turned in the “lead.” 
There were no negative reactions on 
the staff’s part, either to the personal 
interviews or the written questionnaire. 


In the election of directors of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis, 
Tom K. Smitu, president of the Boat- 
men’s National Bank, St. Louis, was 
chosen by member banks in Group 1 4 
a Class A member of the board, and 
Louis RUTHENBERG, president and 
general manager of Servel, Inc., was 
elected by Group 3 banks as a Class 8 
director, both for three year terms. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38) 

as provided in Sec. 505 (a) of the act, 
application having been made to the VA 
to guarantee a second loan to cover all 
or part of the purchase price. In such 
case, however, the second loan may not 
exceed 20 per cent of the purchase price, 
and the interest rate may not exceed the 
4 per cent limit. 


Other Loans 


A loan for the entire purchase price of 
new or used equipment, machinery or 
tools, if to be guaranteed wholly or in 
part by the VA, must be secured either 
by a conditional sales agreement or by a 
first lien. The ultimate maturity of such 
a GI loan may not exceed three years. 

A GI loan for the initial payment on 
such articles may not exceed either one- 
third of the purchase price or $1,000, 
whichever is smaller. Ultimate maturity 
of such equipment loans, if the amount 
is not over $500, is limited to one year, 
and if the amount exceeds $500, is 
limited to two years. Loans for such 
purchases must be secured by a second 
lien. Guaranties on this type of loan will 
not be available to cover both the initial 
payment and the unpaid purchase price 
or any part thereof. _ 

As defined in the regulations, a loan 
for buying supplies may be guaranteed 
if it does not exceed $1,000 in amount or 
one year in maturity. The loan may be 
unsecured, if security is not practicable 
or customary. 

The lender and borrower may make 
mutually acceptable arrangements for 
life insurance, or for other security in 
addition to any property, encumbered 
to secure the GI loan. 

A first lien is required on a loan for 
the purchase of business realty, if a VA 
guaranty is sought, unless the above- 
mentioned Section 505 applies. The 
existence of tax or special assessment 
prior liens on the property does not dis- 
qualify security which is otherwise ade- 
quate and acceptable. 

Each GI business realty loan must be 
evidenced by a note or notes secured by 
ah appropriate security instrument or 
instruments, i.e., by a mortgage le- 
gally sufficient in the jurisdiction where 
the particular property is located. If the 
loan does not exceed $500 and the lender 
does not require a mortgage, the VA 
May guarantee the loan without it. 

It should be noted that the GI act of 
course does not modify state law gov- 
etning the contract between buyer and 
seller, or governing the niortgaging of 
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GI Loan Rules 


the property. However, the VA will not 
issue a guaranty unless the applicable 
state law makes the contract binding 
upon both buyer and seller, and gives 
the mortgage the intended legal effect. 
This provision of the regulations is par- 
ticularly applicable to cases involving 
minors, persons of unsound mind, and 
persons under other legal disability ac- 
cording to the law of the state. 

A term loan in accordance with any 
applicable state or Federal law and 
regulations may be eligible for a VA 
guaranty, if the amount of the loan to 
be guaranteed plus the unpaid amount 
of all obligations secured by superior 


Your Atlanta 


liens does not exceed two-thirds of the 
reasonable normal value of the property 
encumbered to secure the loan, and if 
the ultimate security date of the mort- 
gage indebtedness so secured, and to be 
guaranteed, is not more than five years 
from the date of the note Such superior 
liens may not be mortgage liens, again 
excepting Section 505 cases. 

With the above exception, the loan 
must be amortized so that, with stand- 
ard amortization practice, principal and 
interest is paid off within 20 years. In 
the case of the first year’s amortization, 
however, the interest on such a loan 
will be paid by the VA at the year-end. 
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nthe Post-War South 


FULTON NATIONAL BANK 


Atlanta 


, Georgia 


FEDERAL LC 


Prospectus on request from Principal Underwriter 
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Commodity Reserve 
Currency 


WorLp COMMODITIES AND WoRLD 
CurRRENCY. By Benjamin Graham. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company. 182 pp. $2. 


ls a study of world planning for raw 
materials, Dr. Graham seeks to develop 
the possibilities of the reserve or stock- 


pile technique for achieving the goals of 


MONTGOMERY'S 
Federal Taxes on 
Estates, Trusts and 
Gifts 1944-45 


NOW READY. Brings you up-to-date, as in 
previous issues, on the application of federal 
estate tax, gift tax, and those features of 
income tax peculiar to estates and trusts. 


Guide to Estate Planning 


The 1944-45 issue of this famous manual 
continues to lay emphasis on intelligent estate 
planning — on what can and cannot be done 
to’ ease the tax burden by reducing both estate and 
income taxes. This is the feature which attracted 
such special attention last year among estate attor- 
neys and trust officers—and is one of many which mark 
Montgomery's book as unique. 

Every important problem has been reconsidered in 
the light of developments resulting from the law as 
amended to date and from its administration. On any 
legal or accounting question, the effects of federal 
income, gift, and estate taxes are co-ordinated for 
you. You see the bearing of new regulations issued in 
past yeor and of leading decisions on which you want 
to be posted. 

Throughout, you have interpretation and advice 
founded in experience of an organization of lawyers 
and professional accountants who in years of practice 
have handled estate problems for thou- 
sands of clients. $7. 50 


Send for Your Copy Now 


ALL year through, you'll use Montgomery's Federal 
Taxes on Estates, Trusts and Gifts 1944-45— 
for answering practical problems of tax determination; 
for quick, safe leads on tax angles in estate trans- 
actions; for its counsel on proper draftsmanship: of 
wills, indentures, etc. Get your copy now from: 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street New York 10, N.Y. 


Your Reading 


expansion and reasonable stability in 
the post-war economy. The author pro- 
poses an international commodity re- 
serve currency which would stabilize 
the world price level of basic commodi- 
ties, as well as that of gold. By the 
incorporation of buffer stocks of agricul- 
tural commodities and industrial ma- 
terials in the international monetary 
system, he believes we could achieve the 
four-fold objective of foreign-exchange 
stability, reasonable price stability, pro- 
tective stockpiles, and a balanced ex- 
pansion of the world’s output and con- 
sumption of useful goods. 

The appendices include a critique of 
the commodity reserve currency plan 
by other economists, and Dr. Graham’s 
answer to their objections. 


Equipment Financing 


FINANCING EQUIPMENT FOR COMMER- 
CIAL AND INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISE. By 
Raymond J. Saulnier and Neil H. Jac- 
oby. National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, New York. 91 pp. $1.50. 


Proressors SAULNIER (Barnard Col- 
lege) and Jacoby (University of Chi- 
cago) find that instalment financing in 
the purchase of commercial and indus- 
trial equipment promises to be an im- 
portant contribution toward meeting 
the coming problems of reconversion 
and peace-time expansion. It is likely 
that the greatest use will be by small 
and medium-sized manufacturers and 
in the service trades where business 
units are typically small and frequently 
undercapitalized. 

Although in its first stages equip- 
ment financing was promoted by non- 
bank agencies, commercial banks sub- 
sequently entered the field, says the 
study, together with insurance com- 


BUTING 
CENTER 


OF FLORIDA | 


Look at the map of Florida and note Orlando’s 

location in the geographical center of the State. This, plus 

the fact that it is at the cross-roads of highways and skyways, 
makes it an ideal location for distributors and jobbers. Best 
of living conditions, moderate living costs. Cooperative city 
and coynty government. Investigate Orlando’s many advan- 


tages. Write 


Greater Orlando 


Chamber of Commerce, 153 Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building, 
Orlando, Florida. Ask for book 
“Pertinent Facts about Orlando.” 


panies, industrial banking companiesand 
public lending agencies. Receivables of 
about $470,000,000 were held by equip. 
ment financing agencies, it is estimated, 
at the end of 1941. 

The book contains a review of the 
equipment financing market, charac. 
teristics of credits, and operating meth. 
ods, charges and credit experience. 


Handwriting 


QUESTIONED DOCUMENT PROBLEws, 
By Albert S. Osborn and Albert D. 0s. 
born. Boyd Printing Company. 486 pp. 
$6. 


Tus volume will be valuable to all 
persons who must pass upon or testify 
as to handwriting. The authors, who 
are outstanding experts on questioned 
document problems, discuss two main 
problems in the book. The first is the 
determination of the fact as to whether 
a document is genuine, and the second 
is the proof of this fact in court. An 
introduction by Roscoe Pound, dean of 
the Harvard Law School, relates the 
subject to general problems of improv- 
ing the administration of justice. The 
book is, in part, a reprinting of articles 
which have appeared in periodicals. 


Other Books 


RanD McNALLY BANKERS 
TORY. Rand McNally and Company. 
2593 pp. $15. This is the final 1944 edi- 
tion of the “‘ Blue Book.” It contains all 
the changes that occurred in the coun- 
try’s banking structure during the six 
months preceding publication. Bank 
loans rose nearly $2 billion, deposits $11 
billion, and holdings of U. S. Gover- 
ment securities more than $10 billion 
to an all-time high of $76 billion. 

By John J. Flok- 
erty. J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia. 
189 pp. $2. A popular history of money, 
particularly that of the United States. 
The Secret Service furnished many of 
the illustrations in furtherance of its 
educational “‘Know Your Money” 


campaign. 


For Book Buyers 


If you want to buy any of the 
books mentioned in this department, 
send your check, payable to BANK- 
ING, to this magazine, 22 East 40th, 
New York 16, N. Y. Your order 
will be handled promptly. 
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Banking 


members of the Class of 1944 of The 
Graduate School of Banking of the 
American Bankers Association have 
been added to the American Bankers 
Association library. 

They are available to bank officers 
and members of bank staffs and may be 
obtained for one week’s use upon written 
application through the library at 22 
East 40th Street, New York 16. In all, 
351 selected theses by students of the 
Graduate School in fulfillment of a 
graduation requirement are now in the 
library. To be placed in the collection 
a thesis must be recommended by a fac- 
ulty board. The 1944 class additions 
are: 


aie theses prepared by 


Aw Analysis of the Problem of 
Stating Rates for Consumer Instalment 
Credit,” Kenneth Robert Wells, Ameri- 
can National Bank and Trust Company, 
Chicago. 

“The Approach to Marginal Credit,” 
William Frank Schroer, Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company, St. Louis. 

“The Banking Industry and the Posi- 
tion of Bank Stocks from the Viewpoint 
of the Investor,” Warren Clark Heidel, 
Putnam & Company, Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 

“Bank Loans to Shoe Manufactur- 
ers,” Edward Morton Jennings, Jr., 
The First National Bank, Boston. 

“Banks and the Food Dehydration 
Industry,” Coleman Carter Walker, 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Company, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 

“The Debt and Tax Limitation ih 
Ohio,” W. Rex Davis, Huntington Na- 
tional Bank, Columbus, Ohio. 

“Development of Commercial Bank 
Depositors Bookkeeping,” Joseph C. 
Ganser, Jr., Mercantile-Commerce Bank 
& Trust Company, St. Louis. 

“Disaster and Catastrophe Loans,” 
Sidney A. Clark, Federal Reserve Bank, 
St. Louis. 

“Effects of the Postwar Plans of 
Syracuse, New York, Upon the Banks 
of the City,” Samuel Finley Joor, Jr., 
First Trust & Deposit Company, Syra- 
cuse. 


Excense Control, a Factor Influ- 
encing Bank Earnings,” John Yeager 
Bunn, The Philadelphia National Bank. 
“The Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington,” John Winer McHaffie, Na- 
tional City Bank, Cleveland. 
“Financing the Cattle Feeder,” Don- 
ovan E. Crouley, Northwestern Na- 
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Research 


tional Bank, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

“Fire and Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany Stocks as Trust Investments,” J. 
Frank Honold, The Chase National 
Bank, New York. 

“Foreign Funds Control,” C. Robert 
Haines, Corn Exchange National Bank 
& Trust Company, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 

“Foreign Funds Control and the 
Banks,” Robert Ward Stephens, Guar- 
anty Trust Company, New York. 

“The Formulation of Investment 
Policy for Common Trust Funds,” John 
Eldon Hurley, City Bank Farmers 
Trust Company, New York. 

“The Massachusetts Rule of Invest- 
ment and the Corporate Trustee,” Paul 
Ingraham Wren, Old Colony Trust 
Company, Boston. 

“Military Banking Facilities,” Leroy 
Blecher Donough, First National Bank, 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania. 

“Mortgage Servicing Procedure for 
Mutual Savings Banks,” Thomas S. 
Sites, The Dime Savings Bank, Brook- 
lyn. 


Tre Objectives of a Commercial 
Bank Auditor,” David R. Gardner, 
West Side Trust Company, Newark, 
New Jersey. 

“Organization and Operations of a 
County Bankers Association,” Albert 
Louis Muench, New York State Bank- 
ers Association. 

“The Program of the Outside Farm 
Representative for Midwest Country 
Banks,” Donald T. Lawler, Bank of Elk 
River, Minnesota. 

“Servicing Payroll Checks,’ George 
Rayburn Amy, First National Bank, 
Bound Brook, New Jersey. 

‘Some Social Aspects of Estate Tax- 
ation,” Paul Conrad Matthews, Guar- 
anty Trust Company, New York. 

“State Highway Revenues and the 
Investor,”” Edward D. McGrew, The 
Northern Trust Company, Chicago. 

“Streamlining Receivable Financing 
Procedure,” William H. Hurtzman, The 
First National Bank, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

“Treasury Financing and the Banks,” 
Emile W. Amardeil, Whitney National 
Bank, New Orleans. 

“War Loan Deposit,” Edward Scott 
Peterson, New York Trust Company, 
New York. 

“The Wool Industry and Its Financ- 
ing,” William Elwell Vollmer, The 
S.K.F. Industries, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Fire Insurance Companies 


\d 
Che Phoenix 


Susuranse Company, Hartford, Coun, 


UITABLE 


Fire € Marine Infurance @mpany 
Provinence, RIL 
1859 
ATLANTIC FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
THE CENTRAL STATES FIRE INS. CO. 
Wichita, Kansas 
GREAT EASTERN FIRE INSURANCECO. 
White Plains, N. Y. 
MINNEAPOLIS F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


RELIANCE INS. CO. OF CANADA 
Montreal, Canada 


* 


HARTFORD 
30 Trinity ‘Street 
CHICAGO 
Insurance Exchange 
NEW YORK 
110 William Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
220 Montgomery Street 
MONTREAL 
485 McGill Street 


Property Insurance including 
Ocean and Inland Marine 


Country-wide Brokerage Service 


TIME TRIED & FIRE TESTED 
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LEADER 


In The Nation’s Capital 
Its comfort. convenience and special serv- 
ices — smoothly and surely satisfactory— 
have accommodated the greatest of Wash- 
ington’s visitors, and are now a legend. 


WILLARD HOTEL 
Washington, D. 
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North of the Border 


ANADIAN farmers had one of the 
best seasons on record when all 
the returns for 1944 were added up. 

Cash income from the sale of farm prod- 
ucts reached an all-time high of over 
$1,600 million compared with $1,406 
million in 1943 and $712 million in 1939. 

Most of this was realized from the sale 
of livestock products for which the war- 
time demand has expanded enormously. 
Field crops, chiefly wheat, accounted 


_ for about one-third of total income. 


Translated into terms of purchasing 


power, farmers were almost twice as 
well off in 1944 as they were during 
the period 1935-39. 

The rate of increase during the war 
years has been rapid, bringing the pur- 
chasing power of farmers to the highest 
point in Canadian history. This devel- 
opment has contributed substantially 
to the prosperity of Canadian industry 
and both directly and indirectly to the 
ability of the Federal Government to 
finance the war effort. During the first 
war, the only other comparable period, 


HOUSTON IS NO WAR BABY — 


The industrial expansion of Houston and the 
Texas Gulf Coast was well under way before 
Pearl Harbor. Its future lies in an abundance of 

natural resources rather than today’s wartime 


activities. It is tomorrow's postwar land of 
opportunity. At First National, planning for 
tomorrow is second only to the task of meeting 
the vital banking needs of this section today. 
Your inquiries are cordially invited. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


\ 


\ 


Main and Fanuin at Franklin 


Out-of-Town Banks 


Out-of-town banks and bankers will find here 


complete banking facilities for prompt and 


economical handling of accounts in Chicago. We 


would appreciate the opportunity of serving you. 


Crry Nationa Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicage 


208 SOUTH 


LASALLE STREET 


{ Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation} 


farm income though high was offset to 
a great extent by inflated farm and liy. 
ing costs. 

Field crops now mean less to farmers 
in terms of cash income than formerly, 
The abnormal demand for meats and 
other animal products has encouraged 
them to concentrate on livestock with 
the result that wheat and other field 
crops now occupy a position relatively 
less important in the economy of Can- 
ada than before the war. The future of 
this branch of agriculture will depend 
on the ability of Canada to maintain 
the prominent position secured in over- 
seas markets, principally the United 
Kingdom, during the war years. 


Tue Minister of Munitions and Supply 
has now outlined the policy which is to 
be followed in disposing of surplus war 
materials, both now and after the war. 

The War Assets Corporation, a Crown 
company set up by the Government in 
the Spring of 1944, will cooperate with 
its counterpart in the United States in 
order to ensure that neither country will 
unload its surplus stock in the other. 
The Corporation has been given wide 
powers to act as the agent of the Gov- 
ernment and may hold, manage, op- 
erate, convert, sell or otherwise dispose 
of surplus assets which are transferred 
or assigned to it from time to time. It 
will sell to the trade at prices which 
limit profits all along the line. Supplies 
are expected to reach the open market 
in an orderly manner, minimizing unem- 
ployment and eliminating unfair busi- 
ness practices. 

Materials taken over by the War As- 
sets Corporation which are outside Can- 
ada will be sold abroad. Those which 
are considered useless will be destroyed, 
but marketable supplies will go on the 
market through the normal channels. 


L. B. Pearson has been named Canada’s 
Ambassador to the United States 
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-A- Multiple Bond Market 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 
intervention of the commercial banking 
system in the process of fiat currency 
creation has effectively disguised the 
essence of the process. If he is concerned 
about inflation it is because wages are 
rising, price controls are defective and 
liquid savings accumulating. This de- 
flection of apprehension is the result 
primarily of effective propaganda. 


Change in Composition of Debt 

The bond man feels with much reason 
that this cannot continue forever. He 
grants that in the race between rising 
debt and growing national income the 
latter has so far held its own with the 
resultant stabilization of the debt serv- 
ice burden. He knows that the decline 
in the weighted rate of interest on the 
debt shown during the past six years 
has been due not to any continued de- 
cline in the rate for a given maturity 
but rather to a change in the composi- 
tion of the public debt. Actually the 
rate on long-term governments in that 
period has hardly changed. However, 
the portion of the total debt maturing 
within a year has risen from 12.9 per 
cent in 1939 to 36.3 per cent in 1944, the 
portion with a maturity of 10 years 
and over has declined from 30.1 per 
cent to 22.1 per cent. The distribution 
of maturities within the British and 
Canadian debt structure show much the 
same change. 

There is no logical reason, in the pur- 
suit of a low service charge, why govern- 
ments should not continue this trend. . 


Tue need for the “stabilization” of 
the debt and for refunding into long- 
term issues is a hangover from the era of 
conservative finance and is based on an 
analogy with private credit. There is 
nothing to prevent the Treasury from 
ultimately converting the entire debt 
into 90-day bills. This is not a prophecy, 
but rather an extreme possibility. 

It should be noted, however, that the 
State, with the power to create an 
infinite volume of the tokens with which 
debt is paid, is in quite a different 
position from the private individual or 
corporation. It can change its maturities 
with no risk of financial disaster. can 
attach special privileges to its longer 
term obligations which the corporate 
debtor cannot match. In short, it has the 
power to create a special, isolated, sealed 
market in which it may enjoy a rate of 
interest not available to the corporate 
borrower. 
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Role of Banks 


The feasibility of establishing a spe- 
cial money rate pool, in which the 
obligations of the Government may 
float, where entrance will be barred to 
corporate obligations by special dikes, 
may become more compelling within 
the next two to five years. The change 
in maturity distribution has already 
been noted. Between the end of 1939 
and the middle of 1944 the assets of all 
banks in this country increased from 
$77.6 billion to $139.6 billion. Of this 
increase of $62 billion in a period of four 
and a half years, $56.7 billion was in 
government securities. Whereas govern- 
ment securities at the end of 1939 
accounted for 25 per cent of the assets 
of these banks, at the end of June 1944 
they accounted for 55 per cent. 

As the war comes to a close this trend 
will be accentuated. Sales to individuals 
will become more difficult. The impulse 
of patriotism will no longer induce 
individual citizens to invest their sav- 
ings in government bonds. The size of 
the public debt cannot be concealed and 
it will require powerful propaganda 
plus an attractive yield to persuade 
people to buy and hold. A decline in 
jobs during the reconversion period, a 
possible drop in wages, the reappearance 
of consumer goods of good quality in 
ample volume will absorb funds. Some 
of the Savings Bonds now outstanding 
will assuredly be redeemed. The same is 
true of tax certificates and other gov- 
ernment securities in which corporations 
have invested their reserves. These will 
be redeemed and the means of payment 
will come from the commercial banking 
system. 

There is no early hope of a balanced 
budget after the war. Functional fi- 
nance, that euphemism for a perma- 
nently unbalanced budget, is in high 
vogue. During the first six months after 
the first World War the Government 
spent more money than it did during 
the last six months of the war. There is 
no reason to expect anything different 
this time. Hence there will be other 
loan campaigns in which the banks will 
have to carry a far heavier burden. The 
commercial banks and the Federal Re- 
serve banks together now hold 41.7 
per cent of the government debt. This, 
it must be expected, will be much 
higher two years after the war. It may 
compel the Government to resort to 
devices which will tend to isolate this 
debt and the influence of its rate from 
the normal money market. 


Municipal Market 


The municipal bond market is al- 
ready a market which has lost contact 
with the government and corporate 
bond market for special reasons which 
find their origin in the high level of 
personal taxes and the tax exemption 
which these securities enjoy. The indi- 
vidual whose income is in the range of 
$100,000 to $150,000 is in the 92 per 
cent income tax bracket. A taxable 
investment must yield 18.75 per cent to 
equal the yield of a 1.50 per cent non- 
taxable municipal. The man with an 
income of $20,000 after exemptions, pay- 
ing a tax today of 59 per cent, must 
find an investment yielding 3.66 per 
cent to equal the yield of a non-taxable 
1.50 per cent bond. Insurance companies 
subject to normal corporate taxation 
find the advantage of a non-taxable 
overwhelming. Such a company, if it is 
in the black, pays a tax of not less than 
40 per cent and may pay as much as 80 
per cent. Hence, a dollar of non-taxable 
yield may be worth as much as $1.67 to 
$5 of taxable yield. If there are objec- 
tions in principle to the ownership of 
common and preferred stock, tax exempt 
securities are almost the only alterna- 
tive. Combined with this is the decline 
in the amount of tax exempts available. 
During the next six years approximately 
$14.5 billion of tax exempt or partially 
tax exempt Treasury securities will ma- 
ture or may be retired at the option of 
the Treasury. 


Taxation and Scarcity 


In addition to these direct obligations, 
the indirect obligations such as the 
Federal Land Bank bonds tend to run 
off. In 1941 the U. S. Treasury esti- 
mated the total of state and local sub- 
division bonds outstanding at $20 bil- 
lion. Retirement of serial bonds and 
others through the operation of sinking 
funds has probably reduced the total to 
$17.5 billion. The effect of all this on the 
market value of the tax exempts may be 
seen by comparing the 11 municipals of 
the Bond Buyer with Moody’s Aaa 
corporates. In 1933 they were both 
selling at the same level, with yields of 
4.29 per cent. On November 1, 1944, 
Moody’s corporates were selling on a 
2.70 basis and the Bond Buyer’s munici- 
pals on a 1.33 basis, a difference of 1.37 
percentage points. This is the period in 
which 12 new revenue acts were passed, 
each one with higher tax schedules. In 
these higher tax rates and the growing 
scarcity of issues may be found the 
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reason for the distinct and separate 
market of the tax exempts. 


Local Credit After War 


This isolation of the municipal mar- 
ket may be broken down only to the 
extent that the reasons for it are modi- 
fied. Will there be an increase in the 
supply of state and municipal issues 
after the war and will taxation be re- 
duced to levels where the special privi- 
lege of these issues will not enjoy the 
same market premium? The credit posi- 
tion of local governments is now at an 
exceptionally high level. Relief has been 
reduced to a minimum, the country is 
enjoying a pseudo-prosperity and tax 
collections are good. Unless the chimera 
of full employment is realized after the 
war a heavy relief load will face local 
government. Big business in the past 
has accounted for a minor fraction of 
all jobs. The assurance of jobs for all is 
one which business is not qualified to 
give and, to the extent that such an 
impression prevails, there is likely to be 
disappointment after the war. ‘Make 
work” will become the obligation of 
governments, central and local. Every 
reasonable scheme of public works and 
some that will qualify only as disguised 
alms will be pushed. Local governments 
will exhaust their reserves and with the 
aid, in varying degrees, of the Federal 
Government will embark on public ven- 
tures to “make jobs.” 

The supply of tax exempts is bound 
to increase but no one today can say 
how much. One estimate has been made 
of $1.1 billion armually for the five years 
after the war based on a partial canvass 
of local government intentions. In this 
connection the course of local credit 
during the 30’s should again be ex- 
amined. The improvement in the status 
of this credit is due only in part, perhaps 
the greater part, to tax legislation. It 
was due also in part to the improved 
finances of local governments. With 
greater burdens after the war and fluc- 
tuating business, it is possible that the 
credit of some local governments may 
deteriorate. 


The Chances of Tax Reduction 


On the other hand, those who argue 
that tax exempts have gone too high 
because the present tax structure is 
temporary stand on thin ice. The hope 
that the Federal Government after the 
war may subsist on a budget of $15 to 
$18 billion is woven from the frail gossa- 
mer of optimism. Congress is already 
engaged with this question and its ad- 
visors are postulating budgets above 
$20 billion. How real is the prospect of a 
material reduction in taxes? In the fiscal 
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year ended June 30, 1943, the total re- 
ceipts of the Treasury were $23.385 
billion. The national income in that year 
was $141.5 billion and the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s index of production was 
239. In this total of revenue were cor- 
porate excess profit receipts of $5.146 
billion. If that item alone is subtracted 
from the actual receipts of the year, the 
remainder will not provide for the post- 
war budget to which Congress is now 
giving consideration. Without embrac- 
ing the precarious role of prophecy, never 
here intended, it seems safe to conclude 
that tax exempts will have a market 
after the war that will have little con- 
nection with the market for govern- 
ments and the market for corporates. 


Separate Corporate Market 


For the latter also seems destined to 
break away and establish its own level. 
Currently, high grade, long-term cor- 
porates are selling on a yield basis only 
15 to 16 points above government bonds 
of comparable maturity. The war, a 
temporary condition, has greatly im- 
proved the credit status of the corpo- 
rates. An increasing proportion have 
become “‘money good.” This will not go 
on forever. 

In the meantime they are floating on 
a rate pool whose level has been estab- 
lished for and controlled by government 
securities. The member banks and the 
reserve banks are already feeling the 
pressure of tight reserves. The excess 
reserves for all member banks in the 
aggregate has declined below $1 billion. 
The reserves of the central bank are 
now at 51.7 per cent. The country’s gold 
stocks are declining. Currency outstand- 
ing, constituting the greatest strain on 
central reserves, has increased $8.384 
billion since the end of 1942. 


Three Post-War Bond Markets? 


It is not at all certain that this 
trend will reverse itself with the 
end of the war. The commercial 
banker after the war is likely to 
take one view of a government 
bond which the Treasury asks him 
to buy and quite another of the 
corporate bond which is offered to 
him. Prudent policy and special 
privilege may make him receptive 
to the former. Tight reserves, 
varying quality, inferior market 
may make him much more cau- 
tious toward the latter. The post- 
war financial world may well see 
three distinct bond markets—for 
governments, for municipals and 
for corporates with yields moving 
independently of each other. 


ARRIS & EWing 


AT THE FRONT the General stops for a 
chat with a sergeant prior to the German 
counter-offensive of December 


Bankers Visit Army 
Separation Centers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36) 


centers, and information centers in each 
city and parish. Additional A.B.A. liter- 
ature should be similarly distributed. 

“(3) Each separation center should 
be furnished with a complete list of 
banks and other agencies to which vet- 
erans should be directed for loans. 

“(4) Bankers familiar with the GI 
bill should immediately talk with the 
officers and interviewers at all separation 
centers, as they need further enlighten- 
ment and will appreciate our help. 

“(5) Bank officers should talk to 
veterans’ organizations on the GI loans. 

“(6) Banks should advertise and let 
the public as well as the veterans know 
that they are interested in making Gl 
loans. 

“(7) It was agreed that in most cases 
former bank employees will be entitled, 
both by right and classification, to 
better positions than they held before 
entering the service and banks every- 
where should give them such oppor- 
tunity. 

“(8) Banks should encourage retur- 
ing veterans, in order to qualify for 
better jobs, to take A.I.B. courses.” 

Members of the A.B.A. Veterans 
Committee visited eight separation cen- 
ters in all parts of the United States. 


We long for the good old days when 6 
store clerk didn’t act bored if you wantel 
to buy something. 


After we beat our swords into plow- 
shares we suppose there will be 28 000,000 
cars trying to beat trains to.crossings. 


Even chop suey isn’t what it used to be, 
although we aren’t sure what it used to be. 


We always do things in a big way. Now 
we have a national debt second to none. 
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BANKING’S Advertisers 


GRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORP 
The Griswold-Eshleman Company 
AETNA LIFE AFFILIATED COMPANIES. . 
lewis & Gilman 
ALLEN WALES ADDING MACHINE 


- Cover Ill 


The Caples Compan 

AMERICAN APPRAISAL COMPANY 
Klau-Vah Pietersom-Dunlap Associates 

AMERICAN CENTRAL MANUFACTURING 

Cover Il 

Allen, Heaton & McDonald, Inc. 

AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY COMPANY... 14 
Van Sant, Dugdale & Company 

AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES. . 90 
J. M. Mathes, Inc. 

AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO., 


Albert Frank-Guenther Low, Inc. 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO.. 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY. 
Albert Frank-Guenther Low, Inc. 
ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS OF 
AMERICA. 
Campbell-Ewald Company 


BANCO DE CREDITO DEL PERU 
BANK BUILDING & EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Krupnick & Associates 
BANK OF AMERICA N. T. & S. A 
Chorles R. Stuart, Inc. 
BANK OF MONTREAL 
Doremus & Company 
BANKERS DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION. 
Bryant Griffin 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY OF N. Y 
Cowan & Dengler, inc. 
BEECH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
The McCormick Armstrong 
BISHOP’S SERVICE, INC. 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 
BORG WARNER CORPORATION 
J. Walter Thompson Company 
BRANIFF AIRWAYS, INC 
R. J. Potts-Calkins & Holden 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE 


Campbell-Ewald Company 


CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 
Scovil Advertising Company 
CASE, J. 1, COMPANY 
Western Advertising Agency 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
Albert Frank-Guenther Low, Inc. 
CITY NATIONAL BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 
George H. Hartman Company 
COMMERCE CLEARING HOUSE, INC. 
COXHEAD, RALPH C 
O. S. Tyson & Company, Inc. 


DEFOE SHIPBUILDING COMPANY 
Maxon, Incorporeted 

DE LUXE CHECK PRINTERS, INC 
Presba, Fellers & Presba, Inc. 


Doremus & Company 


DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION... 
The Condon Company, Inc. 


FIFTH THIRD UNION TRUST CO 
Ralph H. Jones Agency 

FIREMAN'’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY... 
Gerth-Pacific Advertising Agency 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK, CHICAGO 
Foote, Cone & Belding 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN HOUSTON 
Franke- Wilkinson-Schiwetz, Inc. 

FOURTH NATIONAL BANK, WICHITA 
The McCormick-Armstrong Compony 

FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 
Scott-Telander Advertising Agency 

FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC.. 
George |. Lynn Advertising 

FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
Schipper Associates 

FULTON NATIONAL BANK 
Freitag Advertising Company 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, CLEVELAND. 
Foster & Davies, Inc. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO., INC 
Doremus & Company 

HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 
8etten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 

HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 
Albert Frank-Guenther Low, Inc. 


January 1945 


January 1945 


HOWARD ADVERTISING COMPANY, LEE... 108 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
CORPORATION 
Cecil & Presbrey, Inc. 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH 


Alley & Richards Company 
INVESTORS SYNDICATE 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


KEESECKER, FRANK CO 
LAFAYETTE HOTEL 


Romer Advertising Service 
LA MONTE, GEORGE & SON 
Samuel C. Croot Co., Inc. 
LAWRENCE SYSTEM 


McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE CO .. 
Brisacher-Dovis & Stoff 
MARINE TRUST COMPANY 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
MAYFAIR HOTEL 
Gardner Advertising Company 
MERCANTILE COMMERCE BANK & TRUST 
COMPANY. 
Oakleigh R. French & Associates 
MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE POWER IMPLEMENT 


Graves & Associates 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE CO., 


Alley & Richards Company 

MOORE CORPORATION 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 

MORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY... 97 
Spencer W. Curtiss, Inc. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, HOUSTON 105 
Ritchie Advertising Company 

NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. 

NATIONAL CITY BANK OF CLEVELAND. . 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


NATIONAL UNION FIRE INSURANCE 


Parker-Allston Associates, Inc. 
NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE 
Duane Jones Company 
NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY. 


McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


OLD REPUBLIC CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE CO 16 
Blakemore Company 

ORLANDO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 114 
Griffith Advertising Agency 

OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 
G. M. Basford Company 


PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES 
William Irving Hamilton, inc. 

PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 
Wilson & Haight, Inc. 

PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 
Albert-Frank-Guenther Low, Inc. 

PHOENIX INSURANCE COMPANY.. .- 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
PUBLIC NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO..... 

Rose-Martin, Inc. 
PURINA MILLS 
Gardner Advertising Company 
RANKIN, R. G. & COMPANY 
Pedlar, Ryan & Lusk, Inc. 
RECORDAK CORPORATION 
4. Walter Thompson Company 


Jasper, Lynch & Fishel, Inc. 
ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
Albert Frank-Guenther Low, Inc. 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, inc. 
STATE FARM MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 95 
Needham, Louis and Brorby, Inc. 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORPORATION 
Abbott Kimball Co., Inc. 

TODD COMPANY, INC. 
Merrill Anderson Company 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 67 
Van Sant, Dugdale & Company, Inc. 

UNITED STATES STEEL CORP 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


WALDORF-ASTORIA HOTEL 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. 
WILLARD HOTEL 
Romer Advertising Service 


ACTIVE AMERICAN 


HOTEL LAFAYETTE 


Near White House 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


With the Beautiful, Newly Decorated 
and Enlarged 


LAFAYETTE ROOM 
Just imagine home cooking by the 
world’s most wonderful wife! 

A JEFF FORD ENTERPRISE 


Please reserve accommoda- 
tions in advance 


HOTEL LAFAYETTE 


16th & Eye Streets, N. W 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of Investors 
Mutual, Inc. has declared a dividend 
of thirty cents per share payable on 
December 27, 1944 to shareholders on 
record as of December 16, 1944. 

E. E. CRABB, President 


ST. LOUIS 


EP 
MAY PAIR, 


DOWNTOWN ST. LOUIS AT YOUR DOORSTEP 


Character and 
Credit Reports 


Fifty years of reliable reporting 
on individuals and companies. 
Leading banking institutions 
use our service. Single reports 
or multiple or yearly basis. 
Shall we send details? 


BISHOP'S SERVICE, inc. 


76 Beaver St., New York 5 Digby 4-6670 
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EDITORIAL 


THE CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


THE OUTLOOK. Any business man who observes the 
ancient custom of trying to guess what the new year has 
in store is finding himself plagued by more ifs and buts 
than usual. 

Industrial production, corporate earnings, employ- 
ment, wages, retail trade, price policies, taxes and every- 
thing else relating to the condition of business hinge on 
the unpredictable condition of the war. 

Moreover, the whole record of the war has shown the 
futility of trying to forecast its duration, and what will 
be needed in men, money and material. This is shown by 
the frequency with which those who are in fact running 
the war are obliged to change their minds, their time- 
tables, their estimates and their specifications. The 
uncertainty gives a sort of news-reel effect to our whole 
business life. 

However, anyone who is bold enough to try his hand 
at forecasting, in spite of everything, can still find a few 
fairly steady props to lean on, for example: 


I. Question of the Year 


The outstanding question of the year will certainly 
continue to be the conflict between those who believe 
in the old religion of maximum free enterprise and those 
who believe in a maximum of government enterprise, be- 
tween business fundamentalists in other words, and 
those who might be termed economic atheists. This 
question is a long way from settled and its importance 
will increase with the progress of reconversion at home 
and the spread of collectivism abroad. 

Practically all other questions of the year stem from 
this number one item. 


2. Taxes 


High up on the list of related questions should be 
mentioned the excess profits tax. We can be sure that 
there will be no letup in the efforts of conscientious 
business leaders to do something about this tax before it 
causes the damage that the excess profits tax did after 
World War I. The plain facts of this past record are 
available for anyone to inspect. 


3. Government Controls 


A third question of the year is almost bound to center 
around government controls. As long as the war lasts the 
trend toward more and stricter controls will continue, 
not because they are successful but for the opposite 
reason. Each failure leads to more and different controls. 

Consumer credit is a good example of how hard it is 
for ordinary human beings to decide which economic 
button to push, and when. There are two completely 
opposite opinions on what is going to happen in the 
field of consumer credit and what should be done about 
it. One group feels that ironclad controls will be needed 
to keep buying in check during the transition period and 
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after. The other says that stimulants will be needed 
to maintain consumer buying. 

But it is one thing to talk about continuing into the 
post-war period controls over production, foreign trade, 
prices, wages, distribution and consumer credit. It is — 
quite another thing to accomplish this feat. The biggest ~ 
factor supporting the controls today is the grim fact of © 
war and the public’s sense of duty. 


4. Reconversion Pains 


Regardless how the war is progressing the year will” 
see a large number of plants turned back to various-kinds” 
of civilian production and large amounts of surplus war 
goods distributed. These things, together with all the 
cutbacks and cancellations which can normally be™ 
expected, will result in great inequities and individual” 
difficulties. Some firms will be allowed to reconvert while: 
competing firms will be held in war production. 


3. Fall Opportunity 


The need for an atmosphere conducive to risk and 
enterprise is sure to be one question of the year that weJ 
will hear much about. There may be less talk about full 
employment and more about full opportunity and full 
enjoyment because returning soldiers don’t want simply ~ 
a job. They want and should have a chance to achieve. © 


6. Small Business Credit 


The year will see a great development of cooperative 
action among the banks with respect to the financing of 
small business and loans to returning veterans. 

The machinery for group action on both these matters ~ 
has already been set up in many communities and the 
methods being developed will set the pattern for general 
nationwide use. - 


7. Enter the Slickster 


The year is almost bound to spotlight the question of 
protecting the public, particularly returning veterans, 
from get-rich-quick investment schemes, jalopy farms 
and businesses, and swindles of all kinds. 

There was never so much money in the public’s pocket, 
in the form of bonds, currency and bank deposits. Also 
veterans, as they are let out of the service, will have 
extra funds and the possibility of borrowing more. 

This is a perfect setup for the unscrupulous operator 
and already there are signs that he is active. 


&. Foreign Trade 


In foreign trade, the year will show that we still cling 
to our must-export psychology with all its historical 
trimmings. There will be lip service to balanced trade 
and the need of imports but our real love will be lavished 
on exports, the theory being that they are required to 
keep our factories going. 
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Before the offensive can begin, Allied commanders 
must know the disposition and the strength of 
enemy forces. Scouting parties, intelligence reports 
and aerial reconnaisance all serve to provide this 
Vital information on which all else depends. 

In the business and financial world, in the battle 
to be free from the possibilities of economic loss 
caused by insurable hazards, it is likewise essential 
to know just where danger lies. 

That service can be performed for you by the 
trained Aitna Agent in your community. Using the 
Atna Plan (insurance analysis) service, this agent 
will analyze the hazards to which you are exposed, 
and will then submit concise recommendations for 


SCOUTING THE ENEMY 


an air-tight program of insurance protection. 

Furthermore, through use of the Insurance Con- 
trol Card, which is an exclusive feature of the Atna 
Plan service, your agent will see that your program, 
once brought up to date, is kept that way. 


ATNA CASUALTY & SURETY COMPANY 


Affiliated with: Atna Life Insurance Company 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 
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@ We extend our sincere appreciation to our many friends for their 


patience and understanding at a time when we'can build and 
deliver only a limited number of adding machines because of our 


participation in war work. 


To the extent that we are able to produce Allen Wales Adding 
Machines with our present available facilities, we will continue to 


distribute them so as to meet the most urgent requirements. 


If you are in need of Adding Machines, please telephone our 


nearest agency or write to our home office for further information. 


ALLEN W WALE; 


ADDING MACHINE CORPORATION 


444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
\ 3 A WHOLLY-OWNED SUBSIDIARY 


OF 
THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO. 
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